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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

‘The duel 

‘T KNEW it was a duel; — bedad I did,’ said Laurence Fitz- 
i gibbon, standing at the comer of Orcliard Street and Oxford 
Street, when Phineas had half told his story. ‘I was sure of it 
from the tone of your voice, my boy. We mustn’t let it come 
off, that s all; — not if we can help it,’ Then Phineas was 
allowed to proceed and finish his story. I don’t see any way 
out of it; I don’t, indeed,' said Laurence. By this time Phineas 
had come to think that the duel was in \'€‘rv truth tlie best wav 
out of the difficulty. It was a bad way out, but tlien it wa.s a 
way; ^and he could not see any other. 'As for ill treating him, 
that’s nonsense,’ said Laurence. ‘What are the girls to do, if 
one fellow mayn’t come on as soon as another fellow is down.= 
But then, you see, a fellow' never know s when he ’s dowm him- 
self, and therefore he thinks that he 's ill used. I’ll tell you w hat 

now. I shouldn’t wonder if we couldn’t do it on tlie sly, 

unless one of you is stupid enough to hit the other in ati 
awkward place. If 3'ou are certain of your hand now, the right 
shoulder is the best spot.’ Phineas felt very certain that he 
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T H £ DUEL 

would not hit Lx>rd m an awm%> ^ 

h^ w as l>v no !n€f4ins of nis fciai^l- 

he would not aiin at his adv ersary. B%it oi 
it proper to say nothings to Laurence r i 
And the duel did come off on the aly. 
drawing-room in Portman Square, of wh 
in the last chapter, took place oo a W c^dnc-adjiv 
the Thursday, Friday, Mcmday, and 
^reat dehate on ^Ir, ^lildniay s hill was 
three on the Tuesday night the House di\ 
majority in favour of tl>e Nlinister ' 

permit tl>em to claim a triumph for 
ovation for thenxselv'es i hut still sufficient to e> 
send their bill Into committee. Nfr. l>aub^infy 
bull had again jointed their forces togeti>er in o 
niinisterial measure. On the ^^hul^^^Jay 1*1110^^*3 
himself in the House, but during the remaindc-r 
esting |x?riod he was absent from his place. iKir w 
the clubs, nor did any man know of his wheresc?c 
that T ^ dy Laura Kenned \* was the first to mi*" 
real sense of his absence. Slie w^ould now 
^ 5 <[^oare on tlie afternoon of t v'eiy Sunday , ^at w 
husband was attending the second serv^kc of his 
there she would receive those whom she «lled 
guests. But as her father w as never tliere 
as these gatherings had been created b^ 
will probably think that she was olieying hc*r 1 
hests in regard to the Sabbath after a very 
Tlie reader may be quite sure, however, ^ 
knew well w^hat was being done in Port man Si 
might be Lady Laura's faults, she did not commit 
disobeying her husband in secret. There were, 
few w ord^ on the subject ; but w e need not go 

tliat matter at the present moment. 

On the Sunday w hich afforded some rest in 

great Befomi debate Ladv Laura asked for Mr 
niies' tion. And then it wra 
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THE DUEL 

that Laurence Fitzgibbon was also absent. Barrington Fi le 
knew nothing of Phineas, — had heard nothing; but was able 
to say that Fitzgibbon had been with Mr. Ratler, tlie patro- 
nage secretary and liberal whip, early on Thursday , e.xpressing 
his intention of absenting himself for two days. Mr. Katler had 
been wroth, bidding him remain at his duty, and pointing out 
to him the great importance of the moment. Then Barrington 
Erie quoted Laurence Fitzgibbon’s reply. ‘My boy,’ said 
I.aurence to poor Ratler, ‘the path ot duty leads but to tlie 
grave. All the same; I’ll be in at the death, Ratler, my boy, as 
sure as the sun ’s in heaven.’ Not ten minutes after the tell lug' 
of this little story, Fitzgibbon entered the rooin in Portman 
Square, and Lady Laura at once asked him after Phineas, 
‘Bedad, Lady Laura, I have been out of town myself for two 
days, and I know nothing/ 

Finn has not been with you, then?' 

^With me! No, — not with me. I had a job of business of riiy 
owTi which took me over to Paris. And has Pliinny fled too? 
Poor Ratler! I shouldn't wonder if it isn't an asylum he *s in 
before the session is over/ 

Laurence Fitzgibbon certainly possessed the rare accom- 
plishment of telling a lie with a good grace. Had any man 
called him a liar he would have considered himself to be* not 
only insulted, but injured also. He believed himself to be a 
man of truth. There were, however, in his estimation certain 
subjects on which a man might depart as wide as the p>oles are 
asunder from truth without subjecting himself to any ignominy 
for falsehood. In dealing with a tradesman as to his debts, or 
with a rival as to a lady, or with any man or woman in deft i k e 
of a lady's character, or in any such matter as that of a duel, 
Liaurence believed that a gentleman was bound to lie^ and that 
he would be no gentleman if he hesitated to do so. Not the 
slightest prick of conscience disturbed him when he told I^dv 
Lawa that he had been in Paris, and that he knew notliing of 
Phineas Finn. But, in truth, during the last day or two he had 
been in Flanders, and not in Paris, and had stood as se< ond 
with his friend Phineas on the sands at Blankenborg, a little 
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some t^'elve miles distariit irom Bnicres, 
had left hi 5 friend since that at an hotel at 0<te?Mi, — 'W 
ound just under the shoulder, from v hich a bullet had 




ladY* should he 


The manner of the meeting had been in this wise. Captaxr 
Colepepper and Laurence Fitzgibbon had i>eld their meeting 
and at this meeting Laurence had taken certixln standing 
ground on behalf of his fin end, and tn obedience to his friend : 

rK>5itive instruction ^ ^\%'hich ’^*as this* that his fin end couk 

oot abarKicn his right of addressing the young lady, should Iv 
hereafter eeer think fit to do so, that be granted^ an< 

I_auTence would do anvtJriLrig- But then that ootild not b 
cn^anted . and L^aurenco could onl\' shrus his snou^ders. 
would Laurence admit that his friend had been tatee. Th 
question lies m a nutshell,* said Laurence, with that swec 
ConnauH'ht brosTue which aiveays came to him when he desire 

to be e ffectiv'e ‘here it is. One gentleman tells another tha 

he's sweet upon a yoimg lady, but that the ya«ung lady ha 
refused him, and alwavs will refuse iiim, for ever and evei 
TFiat s the truth anvhow. Is the second geotleman bound b 
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that not to address the young lady: I S3.y he Is not bo^ 

£>e a d d hard irate men t. Captain Colepepper* it a 

moutix and all tlie ardent affections ot hi^^ heart 
stopped in that manner! By Jases, I d<wi t know* w !io d 
be the friend ot anv man if mat > to be the \%a2‘ ot it* 
Captain Colepepper was not very good at an argur? 
think they'd better see each oo>er,’ said Colepepper* j 
his thick grey moustache, 

'If vou choose to have it so. so be it. But I thinly 

hardest thing in the world : 1 do indeed.* Then they p 

^^ads together in the most friendly way. arni declared i 

affkir should, if possible, be kept private. 

zYi^ Thursdav night Lord C hlltem and C^iptai! 

peeper went ov^r hv Calais Lille to Bruges. L 

hbon. with his friend Dr. O'Shauglmessy . crosses 
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THE DUEL. 


all been arranged among them, so that there might be no 
suspicion as to the job in hand. Even O Shaughnessy an 
Laurence Fitzgibbon had left London by separate trains, 1 
met on the sands at Blankenberg about nine o'clock ^ tlie 
Saturday morning, having reached that village in ditferen 
vehicles from Ostend and Bruges, and had met quite un- 
observed amidst the sand-heaps. But one shot had been ex- 
changed, and Phineas had been wounded in the right shoulder. 
He had proposed to exchange another shot with his left hand, 
declaring his capability of shooting quite as well witfi the left 
as with the right; but to this both Colepepper and Fitzgibbon 
had objected. Lord Chiltem had offered to shake hands with 
his late friend in a true spirit of triendship, if only his late 
friend would say that he did not intend to prosecute his suit 
with the young lady. In all these disputes the young lad^' s 
name was never mentioned. Phineas indeed had not once named 


Violet to Fitzgibbon, speaking of her always as the lady in 
question; and though Laurence correctly surmised the identity 
of the young lady, he never hinted that he had even guessed 
her name, I doubt whether Lord Chiltem had been so wary 


when alone with Captain Colepepper ; but then Lord Cliiltern 
was, when he spoke at all, a v'ery plain-spoken man. Of course 
his lordship's late friend Phineas would give no such pledge, 
and therefore Lord Chiltem moved oflf the ground and back tf> 
Blankenberg and Bruges, and into Brussels, in still living 
enmity with our hero. Laurence and the doctor took I^hineas 
back to Ostend, and though the bullet was then in his shoulder, 
Phineas made his way through Blankenberg after such a fashion 
that no one there knew wiiat had occurred. Not a living soul, 
except the five concerned, was at that time aware that a duel 
had been fought among the sand-hills. 

Laurence Fitzgibbon made his way to Dover by the Saturday 
night's boat, and was able to show himself in Portman Square 
on the Sunday. ‘Know anything about Phinny Finn?' he said 
afterwards to Barrington Erie, in answer to an inquiry from 
that anxious gentleman. ‘Not a word! I think you'd letter send 
the town-crier round after him.' Barrington, however, did not 
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O :iu^hrte5?7r remained durijig- die Sunday and Nfonda'r 
't-na ’ :in n:< parienr. and the people at the- i:m an!%- knew 
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THE DUEL 


lady of Kent. This indiscreet questioner ^vas I^urenee f itz 
srihbon, who, as Phineas thought, carried his spirit or intrigue 
a little too far. Phineas stayed and voted, and then iie \%ent 


painfully home to his lodgings. , , i ,i 

How" singular would it be if this affair ot the duel should 
pass away, and no one be a bit the wiser but those tour men 
who had been with him on the sands at Blankcnf^rg! Again 
he wondered at his o^^'n luck. He had told himselt that a dut-l 
with Lord Chiltem must create a quarrel bcnveen him and 
Lord Chiltem’s relations, and also between him and Violet 
Effingham; that it must banish him from hi> comfortable seat 
for Loughton, and ruin him in regard to his political prospects. 
And now he had fought his duel, and was l^ack in town, and 
the thing seemed to have been a thing ot nothing. He had not 
as yet seen Lady Laura or Violet, but he had no doubt f>ut the^^ 
both were as much in tlie dark as other people. The day might 
arrive, he thought, on \vhich it would be pleasant for him to 
tell Violet Effingham what had occurred, but that day had not 
come as yet. Whitlier Lord Chiltem had gone, or w hat Ixmd 
Chiltem intended to do, he had not any idea; but lie imagined 
that he should soon hear something of her brother from I.ady 
Laura. That Lord Chiltem should say a w ord to I-^dy I^ura >f 
what had occurred, — or to any other p>erson in tlie world, — he 
did not in the least suspect. There could be no man more likely 
to be reticent in such matters than Lord Chiltem, — or more 


sure to be guided by an almost exaggerated sense of w'i>at 
honour required of him. Nor did he doubt the discretion of hi s 
friend Fitzgibbon; — if only his friend might not damage the 
secret by being too discreet. Of the silence of the doctor and 
the captain he w'as by no means equally sure; but even rh* 
they should gossip, the gossiping w'ould take so long a time in 
oozing out and becoming recognised information, as to liavo 
lost much of its powder for injuring him. W'ere Lady Laura to 
hear at this moment that he had been over to Belgium, and had 
fought a duel with Lord Chiltem resp>ecting Violet, she woliM 
probably feel herself obliged to quarrel with him; but no such 
obligation would rest on her, if in the course of six or nine 
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months she should gradually have become aware that such an 
encounter had taken place. 

Lord Chiltem, during their inter\Tew at the rooms in Great 
rvlarl bo rough Street, had said a word to him about the seat in 
Parliament ; — had expressed some opinion that as he, Phineas 
Finn, was interfering with the \iews of the Standish family in 
regard to Miss Kffingham, he ought not to keep the Standish 
seat, which had been conferred upon him in ignorance of any 
such intended interference. Phineas, as he thought of this, 
could not remember Lord Chiltem's words, but there was 
present to him an idea that such had been their purport. M^^as 
lie bound, in circumstances as they now existed, to give up 
Loughtonr He made up his mind that he w^as not so bound 
unless Lord Chiltem should demand from him that he should 
do so ; but, nevertheless, he was uneasy in his position. It was 
quite true that the seat now was his for this session by all 
parliamentary" law\ even though the electors themselves might 
wish to be rid of him, and that Lord Brentford could not ev«i 
open his mouth upon the matter in a tone more loud than that 
of a whisper. But Phineas, feeling that he had consented to 
accept the favour of a corrupt seat from Lord Brentford, felt 
also that he w as bound to give up the spoil if it were demanded 
irom him. If it were demanded firom him, either by the father 

or the son, it should be given up at once. 

On the follow ing morning he found a leading article in the 
People’s Banner devoted solely to himselL 'During the late 
debate,* — so ran a j>assage in the leading article, — 'Mr. Finn, 
I.ord Brentford’s Irish nominee for his pocket-borough at 
Loughton, did at last manage to stand on his legs and open his 
mouth. If we are not mistaken, this is 'Sir. Finn’s third .session 
in Parliament, and hitherto he nas been unable to articulate 
three sentences, though he has on more than one occasion 
made the attempt. For what special merit this young man has 
been selected for aristocratic patronage we do not know",—— 
but that there must be some merit recognisable by aristocratic 
eyes, we surmise. Three years ago he was a raw young Irish- 
man, li\ ing in London as Irishmen only know how to live, 
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THE DUEL 

earning nothing, and apparently aS^^as tS 

friend of Cabinet Ministers. The possession of 

must be acceded to the honourable member for Loughton , he 

is a handsome young man, and looks to be as 

norter Can it be that his promotion has sprung froin t . . 

Sis as it may, we should like to know where he has been 
during his late mysterious absence from Parliament, ^d m 
what way he came by the wound in his ar^Even handsome 
young members of Parliament, f&ted by titled ladies 
rich lords, are amenable to the laws,— to the laws of this 
country, and to the laws of any other which it may suit them to 

visit for a while!’ 

‘ Infamous scoundrel 1 ’ said Phineas to himself, as he read this. 
‘Vile, low, disreputable blackguard!' It was clear enough, 
however, that Quintus Slide had found out something of his 
secret. If so, his only hope would rest on the fact that his 
friends were not likely to see the columns of the People’s 

Banner, 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

L^dy Laura is told 

B y the time that Mr, h^ildmay^s great bill was going into 
committee Phineas was able to move about London in 
comfort, — with his arm, however, still in a sling. There had 
been nothing more about him and his wound in the People's 
Banner, and he was beginning to hope that that nuisance 
would also be allowed to die away. He had seen L«ady I--aura, 
— Shaving dined in Grosvenor Place, where he had been petted 
to his heart's content. His dinner had been cut up for him, and 
his wound had been treated with the tenderest sympathy. And, 
singular to say, no questions were asked. He had been to Kent 
and had come by an accident. No more than that was told, and 
his dear sympathising friends were content to receive so much 
information, and to ask for no more. But he had not as yet 
seen Violet EfiBngham, and he was beginning to think that this 
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romance about Violet might as well be brought to a close. He 
had not, however, as yet been able to go into crowded rooms, 
and unless he went out to large parties he could not be sure 
that he would meet Miss Effingham. 

At last he resolved that he would tell Lady Laura the whole 
trutli, — not the truth about the duel, but the truth about Violet 
Effingham, and ask for her assistance. WTten making this 
resolution, I think that he must have forgotten much that he 
had learned of his friend's character ; and by making it, I think 
rliat he showed also that he had not learned as much as his 


opportunities might have taught him. He knew l.ady 1 a ur a s 
obstinacy of purpose, he knew her devotion to her brother, 
and he knew also how desirous she had been that her brother 
should win Violet Effingham for himself. This knowledge 
should. I think, ha\ e sufficed to show him how improbable it 
was that Lady Laura should assist him in his enterprise. But 
beyond all tlfis was the fact, — a fact as to the consequences of 
which Pliineas himself w'as entirely blind, beautifully ignorant, 

that Lady Laura had once condescended to love himself. 

— she had gone farther than this, and had ventured to 
tell him, even after her marriage, tliat tlie remembrance of 
some feeling tliat had once dwelt in her heart in regard to him 
was still a danger to her. She had warned him from Lougb- 
linter, and then had received him in London; — and now he 
selected her as his confidante in this love affair! Had he not 
been beautifully ignorant and most modestly blind, he would 

surelv have placed his confidence elsewhere. 

It 'was not that Lady Laura Kennedy ever confessed to he^ 
self the existence of a vicious passion. She had, indeed, learned 
to tell herself that she could not love her husband; and once, 
in the excitement of such silent announcements to herself, sire 
liad a.skcd lierself wiiether her heart was quite a blank, and had 
:insw cred herself by desiring Phineas Finn to absent him^tf 
from I^xiughlinter. During all the subsequent winter she ha 
scoero-ed "herself inwardly for her own imprudence, her quite 
unnecessary folly in so doing. What! could not she, L^ 
Standish, who from her earliest years of girlish womanhood 
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LADY LACRA IS TOLD 

had resolved that she would use the world as men use it, and 
not as women do, — could not she have felt the slight shock ot 
a passing tenderness for a handsome youth without allow ing 
the feeling to be a rock before her big enough and sharp 
enough for the destruction of her entire barque? Could not she 
command, if not her heart, at any rate her mind, so that she 

3 .ssiir 0 licrsdf' li€thd* tins ro3Ji or 3Xi\ insn 

was here or there, her course would be unaltered? hat 
though Phineas Finn had been in the same house with her 
throughout all the winter, could not she have so lived with 
him on terms of friendship, that ever>" deed and word and look 
of her friendship might have been oj>en to her husband, or 
open to all the world? She could have done so. She told herself 
that that was not, — need not have been her great calamity. 
Whether she could endure the dull, monotonous control of her 
slow but imp)erious lord,- — or whether she must not rather tell 
him that it was not to be endured, — ^that was her trouble. So 
she told herself, and again admitted Phineas to her intimacy in 
London. But, nevertheless, Phineas, had he not been beauti- 
fully ignorant and most blind to his ow-n achievements, would 
not have expected from Lady Laura Kennedy assistance with 
\iiss Violet Kffingham. 

Phineas knew when to find I-ady Laura alone, and he came 
upon her one day at the favourable hour. The two first clauses 
of the bill had been passed after tw'enty fights and endless 
dix-isions. Two points had been settled, as to which, however, 
Mr. Gresham had been driven to give way so far and to yield 
so much, that men declared that such a bill as the Government 
could consent to call its own could never be passed bv tliat 
Parliament in that session. Immediately on his entrance into 
her room Ladj’ Laura began about the third clause. Would the 

House let Mr. Gresham have his way about the ? Phineas 

stopped her at once. 'My dear friend," he said, T have come to 
you in a private trouble, and I want you to drop politics for 
half an hour. I have come to you for help.' 

prix’ate trouble, Mr. Finn! Is it serious?' 

*It is very serious, — but it is no trouble of the kind of which 
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you are thinkii^. But it is serious enough to take up every 
thought/ 

’Can I help vour' 

Indeed you can. WTietber you will or no is a different thing;/ 

‘I would help you in anything in nay power, Mr. Fim. Do 

you not know it?' 

’'You have been very kind to rae!' 

Wnd so would Mr. Kennedy/ 

'Nfr. Kennedy cannot l>elp me here/ 

'What is it^ Mr. Finn?* 

'1 suppose 1 may as well tell you at once, — in plain language* 

I do not know how to put my storj" into w ords that shall fit it- 
I love \^iolet Effingliam, Will you help me to win her to he 

iny wne: 

‘You love Violet Elffingham!’ said Lady Laura. And as she 
spoke the look of her rountoiance towards him was so chained 
that he became at once aware that from her no assistance nttglit 
be expected. His eyes were not opened in any degree to tlw 
second reason above givoi for Lady Laura s opposition to his 
wishes, but he instantly perceived that she would still cliiqf to 
^^^nnation of \*iolet*s hand which had ibr years past been 
the favourite scheme of her life. ‘Have you not almys known. 
Mr. Finn, what have been our hopes for Violet?' 

Phineas, diough he had perceived his mistake, felt that he 
must go on wth his cause. Lady Laura must know his wishes 
sooner or later, and it was as well that she should leam them 

wav as in anv other. 'Yes;-b«t I haw known also. 

from vour' brother's owTi lips,— and indeed from 

Lady Laura, — ^that Chiltem has been three tiroes refused by 

Miss Effingham.’ 

' Wbat does that matter: Do men never ask more than three 

times?* _ ^ - 

.And must I lie debarred for ever while he prosecutes a 

5 suit?' 

Ves : — you of all men/ 

Whv so. Lady Laura?’ 

Because in this matter you have been 
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and mine. We have told you every thmg, trusting to you. We 
have beUeved in your honour. We have thought that jvith 
you. at any rate, we were safe.' These words were very bitter 
to Phineas, and yet when he had written his letter at I^ughton, 
he had intended to be so perfectly honest, chiv^ously honest . 
Now Lady Laura spoke to him and looked at him as though he 
had been most basely false — most untrue to that noble friei^- 
ship which had been lavished upon him by all her family. He 
felt that he would become the prey of her most injurious 
thoughts unless he could fully explain his ideas, and he^ felt, 
also, that the circumstances did not admit of his explaining 
them. He could not take up the argument on Violet’s side, and 
show how unfair it would be to her that she should be debarred 
from the homage due to her by any man who really loved her, 
because I^ord Chiltem chose to thmk that he still had a claim, 

or at any rate a chance. And Phineas knew well of himself, 

— or thought that he knew well, — ^that he would not have 
interfered had there been any chance for Xx>rd Chiltem. Lord 
Chiltem had himself told him more than once that there was 
no such chance. How was he to explain all this to Lady Laura? 
*Mr. Finn," said Lady Laura, "I can hardly believe this of you, 
even when you tell it me yourself." 

‘Listen to me, Lady Laura, for a moment.’ 

‘Certainly, I will listen. But that you should come to me for 
assistance! I cannot understand it. Men sometimes become 
harder than stones." 

‘I do not think that I am hard.’ Poor blind fool! He was still 
thinking only of Violet, and of the accusation made against 
him that he was untrue to his friendship for Lord Chiltem. Of 
that other accusation which could not be expressed in open 
words he xmderstood nothing, — ^nothing at all as yet. 

‘Hard and false, — capable of receiving no impression beyond 
the outside husk of the heart,’ 

‘Oh, Lady Laura, do not say that. If you could only know 
how true I am in my affection for you all." 

‘And how do you show it? — by coming in between Oswald 
and the only means that are open to us of reconciling him to 
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his fatlier ; — means that have l^een explained to you exactly as 
thoug^h you had been one of ourselves* Oswald has treated you 
as a brother in the matter, telling you everything, and this ts 
tlie wav vou would repav him for his confidence T 

«i Ma. ^ 

*Can 1 help it, that I have learnt to love this girlr’^ 

'Yes, sir, — ^you can help it. WTiat if she had been Oswald *^5 
^vife ; — ^would you have loved her then? E)o you speak of lo\'ing 
a woman as it it were an affair of fate, over which you have no 
control? I doubt whether your passions are so strong as that. 
Vou had better put aside your love for Nliss Effingham. 1 feel 
assured that it will never hurt you.* Then some remembrance 
of what had passed between him and Lady Laura Stand ish near 
rile falls of the Linter, when he first visited Scotland, came 
across his mind. 'Believe me,’ she said with a smile, this little 
wound in vour heart will soon be cured,* 


He stood silent before her, looking away from her, thinking 
over it all. He certainly had believed himself to be \'iolently in 
lo\ e with Ladj' Laura, and y^et when he had just now^ entered 
her drawing-room, he had almost forgotten that there had 
been such a passage in his life. And he had believed that she 
had forgotten it, — even tliough she had counselled him not to 
come to Loughlmtcr w ithin the last nine months! He had been 
a bov then, and had not known himself: — but now he was a 
man. and was proud of the intensity of his love. There came 
upon him some passing throb of pain from his shoulder, 
reminding him of the duel, and he w as proud also of that. He 
bad been willing to risk every thing, — life, prospects, and 
pi^sition, — sooner tlian abandon the slight hop>e w hich w^as his 
of pissesslng Violet Effingham. And now’ he was told that 
this wound in his heart would soon be cured, and was toW so 
In a woman to whom he had orKre sung a song of another 
na*i>ion. It is \ery' hard to answer a woman in such circum- 
stai>ces, l>ecause her w*omanhood gives her so strong a ground 
of \ antage! Lady Laura might venture to tlirow’ in his teeth 
the tickleness of his heart, but he could not in reply tell her 
tb.nt to change a lo\ e w as better than to marry’ without love, — 
that to capable of such a change showed no such inferiority 
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of nature as did the capacity for such a marriage. She could hit 
him wth her argument ; but he could only remember his, 
think how violent might be the blow he could mfiict,— if it 
were not that she were a woman, and therefore guarded, i ou 
will not help me thenr' he said, when they had both been silent 

for a while. 

‘Help you? How should I help your" 

‘I wanted no other help than this, — that I might have had an 
opportunity of meeting Violet here, and of getting from her 

some answer.' 

‘Has the question then never been asked already r' said Lady 
Laura. To this Phineas made no immediate reply. There was 
no reason why he should show his w hole hand to an ad\'ersary. 
*Wfiy do you not go to Lady Baldock's house?’ continued 
Lady Laura. ‘You are admitted there. Y ou know Lad^" Baldock. 
Go and ask her to stand your friend wdth her niece. See w hat 
she wdll say to you. As far as I understand these matters, that 
is the fair, honourable, open w ay in w hich gentlemen are w ont 
to make their overtures.' 


‘I would make mine to none but to herself,* said Phineas. 
‘Then why have you made it to me, sirr* demanded I^rady 


‘I have come to you as I w^ould to my sister/ 

‘Your sister? Psha! I am not your sister, Mr. Finn. Nor, 
were I so, should I fail to remember that 1 have a dearer 


brother to whom my faith is pledged- Look here. W^ithin the 
last three weeks Osw^ald has sacrificed everything to his father, 
because he w*as determined that Mr. Kennedy should have tlie 
money which he thought was due to my husband. He has 
enabled my father to do what he will with Saulsby, Papa w ill 
never hurt him; — I know' that. Hard as j>apa is with him, he 
will never hurt Oswald's future position. Papa is too proud to 
do that. Violet has heard what Oswald has done ; and now that 
he has nothing of his own to offer her for the future but his 
bare title, now that he has given papa pjower to do what he 
will with the property, I believe that she would accept him 
instantly. That is her disposition.’ 
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Phineas again paused a moment before he replied. ‘Let him 
try/ he said. 

He is away, — in Brussels/ 

'Send to him, and bid him return. I wll be patient. Lady 
Laura. Let him come and try, and I will bide my time. 1 confess 
that I have no right to interfere with him if there be a chance 
for him. If tliere is no chance, my right is as good as that of 
anv other.' 

There was something in this whicli made Lady L«aura feel 
that she could not maintain her hostility- against this man on 
behall' of her brother ; — and yet she could not force l^rself to 
be other than hostile to him. Her heart was sore, and it was he 
diat had made it sore. She had lectured herseb', schooling her- 
srclf with mental sackcloth and ashes, rebuking herself with 
heaviest censures from day to because she had found her- 
self to be m danger of regarding this man with a perilous love; 
and she had been constant in this work of penance till she had 
been able to assure herself that the sackclotli and ashes had 
done their work, and that the danger was past. ‘1 like him still 
and love him well/ she had said to herself with something 
almost of triumph, but I have ceased to think of him as one 
who might have been my lover/ And yet she w as now sick and 
sore, almost beside herself with the agony of the wound, 
because this man whom she had been able to dirow aside from 
her heart had also been able so to throw her aside. And she 
felt herself constrained to rebuke him with w'hat bitterest 
w ord^ she might use. She had felt it easy to do this at first, cm her 

^ore. She had accused him of treachery to his friend- 
ship —both as to Osw ald and as to herself. On that she could 
sav cutting words without subjecting herself to suspicion even 
from herself. But now tlVis power was taken away from her, ^ 
still she w i:shed to w'ound him. She desired to taunt him with 
ins old fickleness, and yet to subject herseh to no imputation 
* Vour right she said. ‘ VVTat gives you any right in the matter. 

Simply tlie right of a fair field, and no tavoiu-/ 

And yet you come to me for favour,— to me, because lam 
lie: triend. You cannot win her your sell, and think 1 may help 
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vou! I do not believe in your love for her. There! If there were no 
other reason, and I could help you, I would not. because I think 
your heart is a sham heart. She is pretty, and has money 

‘Lady Laura!’ , • t j 

‘She is pretty, and has money, and is the fashion, i no not 

wonder that you should wish to have her. But, Mr. Finn, I 

believe that Oswald really loves her; — and that you do not. 

FOs nature is deeper than yours.' 

He understood it all now as he listened to the tone of her 

voice, and looked into the lines of her face. There was witten 
there plainly enough that spretae injuria formse of which she 
herself was conscious, but only conscious. Even his eyes, blind as 
he had been, were opened, — and he knew that he had been a fool. 
am sorry that I came to you,' he said. 

'It would have been better that you should not have done 



'And yet perhaps it is well that there should be no misunder- 
standing between us.' 

‘Of course I must tell my brother.' 

He paused but for a moment, and then he answered her with 
a sharp voice, ‘He has been told.' 

'And who told him?' 


'I did. I wrote to him the moment that I knew my 
mind. 1 owed it to him to do so. But my letter missed him, and 
he only learned it the other day.' 

‘Have you seen him since?' 

‘Yes; — have seen him.' 

‘And what did he say? How did he take it? Did he bear it 
from you quietly?' 

‘No, indeed;' and Phineas smiled as he spoke. 

'Xell me, Mr. Finn; what happened? What is to be done?' 

'Nothing is to be done. Everything has been done. I may as 
well tell you alL I am sure that for the sake of me, as well as of 
your brother, you will keep our secret. He required that I 
should either give up my suit, or that I should, — ^fight him. As 
I could not comply with the one request, I found myself bound 
to comply with the other.' 

n c 
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‘And tliere has been a duelr* 

‘Ves; — there has been a duel. We went over to Belgitim, 
and it was soon settled. He wounded me here in the arm/ 
‘Suppose you had killed him, Mr, Finn.'** 

"That, Ladj" Laura, w ould have been a misfortune so terrible 
that I was bound to prevent it-' Then he paused again, regret- 
ting what he had said. "You have surprised me. Lady Laura, 
into an answ er that I should not have made. I may be sure, 

T not, — my \%’orxis riot ^o beyond ouirs^ilf? 

•\ es ; — vou mav be sure of that/ Tliis she said plaintively. 


ly altogether diflferent 


•It:* 


with a tone of voice and demeanour ot I 

from that which she lately bore. N^either of them knew what 
was taking place between them ; but she was, in truth, gradually 

f again to this man's influence. Though 
rebuked him at every turn tor w’hat he said, tor w hat he had 
done, for what he proposed to do, still she could not teach Iter- 
self to despise him, or even to cease to love him for any p®rt 
of it. She knew it all now , — word or two whkfa 


passed betw een Violet and Phineas in the rides of Sai 
k. But she suspected something even of that, feeling 


til at the only 


nothing 

^ould be that of his owti success, — it success there had be^ 
\xvcl so YOU and Osw aid have quarrelled, and there has been 
duel. That is why you were awayr* 

Tliat is why I was away,* 

*Ho\v wrong of you, — how' very wrong! Had he hero, 
tilled, how could you have looked us in the fa« again? 

T could not have looked you in the face again/ 

*Riit that is over now'. And were you iriends afterwards. 

not part as friends. Having gone there to 
fight with him, — most unwillingly, — I could not aftorwards 

him thar 1 would give up Miss Effingham. 
she will accept h.:m no-w. Let him come and try.^ Jsae naa 
nothing lurther to say, — no other argument to use. ^ 
tile soreness at her' heart still present to her, makk^ l» 
wretched, instigating her to hurt him if she km w ” 

so. in spite of her regard tor him. But she felt that 
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weak and powerless. She had shot her arrows at him,— all but 

one, ^and if she used that, its poisoned point would wound 

herself far more surely than it would touch him. ‘The duel was 
very silly,’ he said. ‘You will not speak of it.’ 

^No; certainly not/ ^ 

‘I am glad at least that I have told you everythmg. 

'I do not know why you should be glad, 1 cannot help you. 

'And you will say nothing to Violet?' 

'Everything that I can say in Oswald's favour. I will say 
nothing of the duel; but beyond that you have no right to 
demand my secrecy with her. Yes; you had better go, Mr. 
Finn, for I am hardly well. And remember this, — It you can 
forget this little episode about Miss Effingham, so will I 
forget it also; and so will Oswald, I can promise for him.' 
Then she smiled and gave him her hand, and he went. 

She rose from her chair as he left the room, and waited till 
she heard the sound of the great door closing behind him 
before she again sat down. Then, when he was gone, — when 
she was sure that he was no longer there with her in the same 
house, — she laid her head down upon the arm of the sofa, and 
burst into a flood of tears. She was no longer angry with 
Phineas. There was no further longing in her heart for revenge. 
She did not now desire to injure him, though she had done so 
as long as he was with her. Nay, — she resolved instantly, 
almost instinctively, that Lord Brentford must know nothing 
of all this, lest the political prospects of the young member for 
Loughton should be injured* To have rebuked him, to rebuke 
him again and again, would be only fair, — would at least be 
womanly; but she would protect him from all material injury 
as far as her power of protection might avail. And why was 
she weeping now so bitterly? Of course she asked herself, as 
she rubbed away the tears with her hands, — Why should she 
weep? She was not weak enough to tell herself that she was 
weeping for any injury that had been done to Osw’ald- She got 
up suddenly from the sofa, and pushed away her hair from her 
face, and pushed away the tears from her cheeks, and then 
clenched her fists as she held them out at full length from her 
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body, and stx>od, looking up witli her eyes upon the walL. 

'*A.ss!’ she esxdaixned. ‘F'ool! Idiot! "That 1 should not be able 
to crush it into nothing and hav^e done w^th it! Why should he 

not have her? ^AAer all, he is better than Oswald- Oh, is that: 

your* A t»e door ot^ the rooin had been opened while she was 
standing thus, and her husband had ^ntered- 

’•’Ves, it is I, Is anydiing wrongr* 

'Very much is wrong.* 

‘"What is it, l^urar* 

^ Vou cannot help n'le.* 

‘IF vou are in trouble vou should tell me 'what it is, and leave 
it to me to try to help you.' 

*^^CMnu 5 ensel* she said, shaking her head. 

‘Laura, that is uncourteous,— not to say undutilul also.' 

*1 suppose it was, both. 1 beg your pardon, but I oould 

not help it-' 

*‘Laura, you should help such words to roe,* 

*"IheTe are ntoroents, Robert, when even a roamed woman 
roust be herself rather than her husband's wife- It is so, though 


you cannot understand it.' 

*I certainlv do not understand it.* 

*Vou cannot make a woman subject to you as a dog is so. 
Vou may ha'\-e all the outside and as much of the Inside as you 
can master. W'ith a dc^ you may be sure of both.' 

‘I suppose this means that you have secrets m which 1 am 


EK>t to share.* 

‘I have troubles about my fath«- and my brother which you 
cannot share, h^lv brother is a ruined roan. 


Lpeak 


to myself, and on which I may he 


ruined him?" 

‘I will not talk about it any more, 1 w 
him or of papa. I only w ant 3 rou to 
subject which roust be secre 

aU< 7 wed to shed tears. if I am so weak. I wiU not trouble you 

on a matter in which 1 have not your 
him, standing in the middle of the 

occurred, but not thinking of it 

ould do more than make him uncoml^ 



room, depressed by w hwt 
as of a trouble 
[brtable for 



A ^ 
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CHAPTER XL 
Madame Max Goesler 

D ay after day, and clause after clause, the bill was fought in 
committee, and few men fought with more constancy on 
the side of the Ministers than did the member for Lough ton. 
Troubled though he was by his quarrel with Lord Chiltcm, 
by his love for Violet Effingham, by the silence of his friend 
Lady Laura, — ^for since he had told her of the duel she had 
become silent to him, never waiting to him, and hardly speak- 
ing to him when she met him in societj*', — nevertheless Phineas 
was not so troubled but what he could work at his v^ocation. 
Now, when he would find himself upon his legs in the House, 
he would wonder at the hesitation which had lately troubled 
him so sorely. He would sit sometimes and sp>eculate upon 
that dimness of eye, up>on that tendency of things to go round, 
upon that obtrusive palpitation of heart, which had afflicted 
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him so seriously for so long a time. The House now was no 
more to him than any other chamber, and the members no 
more than other men. He guarded himself from orations, 
speaking always very shortly, — because he believed that i>olicy 
and good judgment required that he should be short. But 
words were very easy to him, and he would feel as though he 
could talk for ever. And then quickly came to him a reputation 
for practical usefulness. He was a man with strong opinions, 
who could j^et be submissive. -And no man seemed to know 
how his reputation had come. He had made one good speech 
after two or three failures. All who knew him, his whole 
party, had been aware of his failure ; and his one good speech 
had been regarded by many as no very wonderful effort. But 
he was a man who was pleasant to other men, — not combative, 
not self-asserting beyond the point at which seU-assertion 
ceases to be a necessity of manliness. Nature had been very 
good to him, making him comely inside and out, — ^and with 

this comeliness he had crept into j>opularity. 

The secret of the duel was, 1 think, at this time, known to a 
great many men and women. So Phineas perceived ; but it was 
not, he thought, known either to Lord Brentford or to Violet 
Effingham. And in this he was right. No rumour of it had yet 
reached the ears of either of these persons; — ^and rumour, 
though she flies so fast and so far, is often slow in reaching 
those ears which wnuld be most interested in her tidings. 
Some dim report of the duel reached even Mr. Kennedy, and 
he asked his wife. 'Who told you?’ said she, sharply. 

‘Bon teen told me that it was certainly so.' 

‘IVIr. Bonteen always knows more than anybody else about 

everything except his own business. 

‘Then it is not true?' ^ . 

Lady Laura paused, — and then she lied. 'Of course it is not 


sorry 


le It 


— * obable thing in life/ Then Mr. 

t/medy believed that there had been no duel. In his wife’s 
word he put absolute faith, and he thought that she would 
certainly know anything that her brother had done. As he was 
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a man given to but little discourse, he asked no further ques- 
tions about the duel either in tlie House or at the Clubs. 

At first, Phineas had been greatly dismayed when men had 
asked him questions tending to elicit from him some explana- 
tion of the mystery; — but by degrees he became used to it, 
and as the tidings which had got abroad did not seem to 
injure him, and as the questionings were not pushed very 
closely, he became indiflferent. There came out another article 

in the People's Banner in which Lord C and Mr. P -s 

jr ^ 1 ^ were spoken of 3.S glarings exsimplcs ot that aristocratic 

snobility, — ^that was the expressive word coined, evidently 
with great delight, for the occasion, — which the rotten state 
of London society in high quarters now produced. Here was a 
young lord, infamously notorious, quarrelling with one of his 
boon-companions, whom he had appointed to a private seat in 
the House of Commons, fighting duels, breaking the laws, 
scandalising the public, — and all this was done without punish- 
ment to the guilty! There were old stories afloat, — so said the 
ai^cle, — of what in a former century had been done by Lord 
Mohuns and Mr. Bests; but now, in 186 — , &c. &c. And 

so the article went on. Any reader may fill in without difficulty 
the concluding indignation and virtuous appeal tor reform in 
social morals as well as Parliament. But Phineas had so far pro- 
gressed that he had almost come to like this kind of thing. 

Certainly I think that the duel did him no harm in society. 
Otherwise he would hardly have been asked to a semi-political 
dinner at Lady Glencora Palliser's, even though he might 
have been invited to make one of the five hundred guests who 
were crowded into her saloons and staircases after tlie dinner 
was over. To have been one of the five hundred was nothing ; 
but to be one of the sixteen was a great deal, — was indeed so 
much that Phineas, not understanding as yet the advantage of 
his own comeliness, was at a loss to conceive w'hy so pleasant 
an honour was conferred upon him. There was no man among 
the eight men at the dinner-party not in Parliament, — and tlie 
only other except Phineas not attached to the Government 
was Mr. Palliser's great friend, John Grey, the member for 
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Silverbrid^re, There were tour Cabinet Ministers in the room, 
— die Duke, Lord Cantrip, Mr, Gresham, and the o'wner of 
the mansion. There was also Barrington Erie and young Lord 
Fa\\Ti, an L nder-Secretary of State. But the wit and grace of 
the ladies present lent more of character to the partii' than even 
the position of the men. Lady Glencora Palliser herself was a 
host- There was no woman then in London better able to talk 
to a dozen p>eople on a dozen subjects: and then, moreover, 
she was still in die flush of her beautii^ and the bloom of her 

^ m- 

vouth. Lady Laura was there ; — by what means divided from 
her husband Phineas could not imagine: but Lady Glencora 
was s^ood at such divisions. Lady Cantrip had been allowed to 
come with her lord; — but, as was well understood. Lord Can- 


trip was not so manifestly a husband as was -Mr. Kennedy. 
There are men ^vho cannot guard themselves from the asser- 
tion of marital rights at most inappropriate moments. Now 
Lord Cantrip lived with his wife most happily; yet you should 
pass hours with him and her together, and hardly know that 
they knew each other. One of the Duke^s daughters w^as there, 
— not the Duchess, who w'as knowm to be hea%’y; — and 
tliere was the beauteous Nlarchioness of Hartletop. Violet 


Effingham was in die room also, — gi'^'hig Phineas a blow at 
die heart 3 ls he saw her smile. %Tight it be that he could speak 
a word to her on this occasion? \fr. Grey had also brought his 


wife : — and then there wras ^Madame hdax Cjoesler. Phineas 


dinner- 

\iolet Effingham, but Nfadame Max Goesler, And, wrheri he 
was placed at dinner, on the other side of him there sat Lady 
Hartletop. who addressed the few- words which she spoke 
exclusively to Mr. Palliser. There had been in former days 
matters difficult of arrangement between those two; but I 
think that diose old passages had now been forgotten by them 
both. Phineas w as, therefore, driven to depend exclusively on 
Madame Max Goesler for conversation, and he found that he 
was not called upon to cast his seed into barren ground, 

T ro fhrit moment he had never heard of NIadame Max 

introducing them, had pronounced 
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the lady’s name so clearly that he had caught it with accuracy, 
but he could not surmise whence she had come, or why she 
was there. She was a woman probably something over thirty 
years of age. She had thick black hair, which she wore in curls, 

unlike anybody else in the world, — in curls which hung 

down low beneath her face, covering, and perhaps intended to 
cover, a certain thinness in her cheeks which would other\visc 
have taken somethmg from the charm of her countenance. Her 
eyes were large, of a dark blue colour, and very bright, — and 
she used them in a manner which is as yet hardly common 
with Englishwomen. She seemed to intend that you should 
know that she employed them to conquer you, looking as a 
knight may have looked in olden days who entered a chamber 
with his sword drawTi from the scabbard and in his hand. Her 
forehead was broad and somewhat low. Her nose was not 
classically beautiful, being broader at the nostrils than beauty 
required, and, moreover, not perfectly straight in its line. Her 
lips were thin. Her teeth, which she endeavoured to show^ as 
little as possible, were perfect in form and colour. Xhey who 
criticised her severely said, however, that they were too large. 
Her chin was well formed, and divided by a dimple which gave 
to her face a softness of grace which would otherwise hav e 
been much missed. But perhaps her great beauty was in the 
brilliant clearness of her dark complexion. You might almost 
fancy that you could see into it so as to read the different lines 
beneath the skin. She was somewhat tall, though by no means 
tall to a fault, and was so thin as to be almost meagre in her 
proportions. She always wore her dress close up to her neck, 
and never showed the bareness of her arms. Though she was 
the only woman so clad now present in the room, this singu- 
larity did not specially strike one, because in other respects 
her apparel was so rich and quaint as to make inattention to i t 
impossible. The observer who did not observe very closely 
would perceive that Madame Max Goesler*s dress was unlike 
the dress of other women, but seeing that it was unlike In 
make, unlike in colour, and unlike in material, the ordinary 
observer would not see also that it was imlike in form for any 
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otlier purjx)se than that of maintaining^ its general peculiar!^ 
of character. In colour she was abundant, and yet the fabric rf 
her garment was always black. My pen may not dare to 
describe the traceries of yellow* and ruby silk which w«it in 
and out through the black lace, across her bosom, and round 
her neck, and over her shoulders, and along her arms, and 
down to the v'ery ground at her feet, robbing the black stuff erf 
all its sombre solemnity, and producing a brightness in which 
tile re was nothing gaudy- She, w*ore no vestige of crinoline, 
and hardly anything that could be called a train. And the laoe 
sleeves of her dress, with their bright traceries of silk, were 
fitted close to her arms; and round her neck she wore the 
smallest possible collar of lace, above w hich there was a short 
ch.i in of Roman gold with a ruby pernlant. And she had rubies 
in her ears, and a ruby brooch, and rubies in the bracelets cxi 
her arms. Such, as regarded the outw ard woman, w as Madame 
Max Goesler; and Pliineas, as he took his place by her side, 
thought that fortune for the nonc^ had done w’eU with him, — 
only that he should have liked it so much better could he have 
been seated next to Violet Effingham! 

1 hav e said that in the matter of conversation his morsel of 
seed was not throwTi into barren ground I do not know that 
he can truly be said to ha\*e produced even a morsel. Xhe 
subjects vvere all mooted by the lady* and so great wras her 
fertility m discoursing that all conversational grasses seined 
to grow with her spontaneously. 'Nfr. Finn,* she said, *what 
would I not give to be a member of the British Parliament at 

such a moment as this!’ 

*\Vhy at such a moment as this particularly?* 

'Because there is something to be done, which, let me teU 
Y^oij, senator though vou are, is not always the case writfa 

vou , ' 

' Mv experience is short, but it sometimes seems to me di*t 

ther«^ is too much to be done.* 

Too much of notliinpiess, Mr. Finn. Is not that the case? 
BxJt now there is a real fipht in the lists. The one gr»t 
hark to the life of women is that they cannot act in politics/ 
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‘And which side would you take?’ 

‘What, here in England ?* said Madame Max Goes e , 
from which expression, and from one or tw o others of a similar 

nature, Phineas was led into a doubt whethe^e lady 
countiywoman of his or not. ‘Indeed, it is hard to say. Pohti- 
caUy I should want to out-TumbuU Mr. Turnbull, to vote for 
everything that could be voted for, — ballot, manhood suffrage, 
womanhood suffrage, unlimited right of striking, tenant right, 
education of everybody, annual parUaments, and the abolition 

of at least the bench of bishops.’ 

‘That is a strong programme,* said Phineas 
‘Ir is strong, Mr. Finn, but that s what I 
think, however, that I should be tempted to 
security in the conviction that I might advocate my views 
without any danger of seeing them carried out. For, to tell 
you the truth, I don't at all want to put down ladies and 


should like. I 
feel a dastard 


"You think that they would go with the bench of bishops?’ 

"I don’t want anything to go, — that is, as far as real life is 
concerned. There’s that dear good Bishop of Abingdon is the 
best friend I have in the world, — ^and as for the Bishop of 
Dorchester, I’d walk from here to there to hear him preach. 
And I’d sooner hem aprons for them all myself than that they 
should want those pretty decorations. But then, Mr. Finn, 
there is such a difference between life and theory'' \ — is there 


not?’ 

"And it is so comfortable to have theories tliat one is not 

bound to carry out,’ said Phineas. 

"Isn’t it? Mr. Palliser, do you live up to your p^olitical 
theories?’ At this moment Mr. Palliser was sitting perfectly 
silent between Lady Hartletop and the Duke’s daughter, and 
he gave a little spring in his chair as this sudden address was 
made to him. "Your House of Commons theories, I mean, Mr. 
Palliser. Mr. Finn is saying that it is very \vell to have far- 
advanced ideas, — it does not matter how far advanced, — 
because one is never called u|K>n to act upK>n them practically,’ 
"That is a dangerous doctrine, I think,’ said Mr. Palliser. 
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'But pleasant, — so at least Finn says.' 

It is at least very common,* said Phineas, not caring to 
protect himself by a contradiction. 

'For myself,* said Mr. Palliser gravely, 'I think 1 may say 
that I always am really' anxious to carry into practice ail those 
doctrines of policy which I advocate in theory/ 

During this conversation Lady Hartletop sat as though no 
word of it reached her ears. She did not understand Madame 
Max Goesler, and by^ no means-loved her. Mr. Pallircr, whsi 
he had made his little speech, turned to the Duke’s daughter 
and asked some question about the conservatories at LcRig- 
roy'ston. 

"I have called fortli a word of ^^dsdom,* said Madame Max 
Goesler, almost in a whisper. 

‘Ves,’ said Phineas, 'and taught a Cabinet Minister to 
believe that I am a most unsound politician. You may have 
ruined my prospects for life, Madame Max Goesler.* 

‘Let me hope not. As far as I can understand the way of 
things in your Government, the aspirants to office succeed 
chiefly^ by making themselves uncommonly unpleasant to those 
who are in power. If a man can hit hard enough he is sure 
to be taken into the elysium of the Treasury bench, — not 
that he may hit others, but that he may cease to hit diose 
who are there. I don’t think men are chosen because they are 

useful/ 

‘You are very severe upon us all.* 

‘Indeed, as far as I can see, one man is as useful as anodier. 
But to put aside joking, — they tell me that you are sure to 
become a minister/ 

Phineas felt that he blushed. Could it be that people said erf 
him behind his back that he was a man likely to rise high in 
political j>ositionr ‘Your informants are v^ery kind,* he replied 
awkwardly, ‘but I do not know who they are. I shall never get 
up in the way you describe, — that is, by abusing the men I 

support.' 

After that IVfadame Nfax Goesler turned round to hrfr- 
Grey, who was sitting on the other side of her, and Phineas 
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was left for a moment in silence. He tried to say a word to 
Lady Hardetop, but Lady Hartletop only bowed her head 
gracefully in recognition of the truth of the statement he 
made. So he applied himself for a while to his dinner . 

*What do you think of Miss Effingham?* said Madame 
Max Goesler, again addressing him suddenly. 

‘ What do I think about her?' 

'You know her, I suppose.' 

*Oh yes, I know her. She is closely connected with tlie 

Kennedys, who are friends of mine.' 

'So I have heard. They tell me that scores of men are raving 

about her. Are you one of them?' 

'Oh yes; — I don't mind being one of sundry scores. There 

is nothing particular in owning to that.’ 

‘But you admire her?' 

'Of course I do,' said Phineas. 

'Ah, I see you are joking. I do amazingly. They say women 
never do admire women, but I most sincerely do admire 
Miss Effingham.' 

'Is she a friend of yours?’ 

*Oh no; — I must not dare to say so much as that, I was w'ith 
her last winter for a week at Matching, and of €x>urse I meet 
her about at people's houses. She seems to me to be the most 
independent girl I ever knew in my life. I do believe that 
nothing would make her marry a man unless she loved him 
and honoured him, and 1 think it is so very seldom that you 
can say that of a girl.' 

‘I believe so also,* said Phineas. Then he paused a moment 
before he continued to speak. 'I cannot say that I know Miss 
Effingham very intimately, but from what I have seen of her, 
I should think it very probable that she may not many at all/ 
'Very probably,' said M^adame Max Goesler, who then 
again turned away to Mr. Grey. 

Ten minutes after this, when the moment was just at hand 
in which the ladies were to retreat, ^Madame Alax Goesler 
again addressed Phineas, looking very full into his face as she 
did so. 'I wonder whether the time will ever con . Mr. Finn. 


CHAPTER XLI 

Lord Fawn 

W hat had Madame Nfax Goesler to do with his journey 

to Blankenberg r thought Phineas, as he sat for a while 
in silence between Mr. Palliser and Mr. Grey; and why should 
she, who w as a perfect stranger to him, have dared to ask him 
such a question? But as the conversation round the table, after 
the ladies had gcme, soon drifted into politics and became 
general, Phineas, for a while, forgot Madame Max Goesler 
and the Blankenberg journey, and listened to the eager words 
of Cabinet Ministers, now and again uttering a word of his 
o\«i, and showing that he, too, was as eager as others- Birt the 
session m Mr. Palliser’s dining-room was not long, and Phin^ 
soon found himself making his way aimdst a throng of oomk^ 
guests into the rooms above. His object was to m^ Violet 
Effingham, but, failing that, he would not be unwilling to say 

a few more words to Madame Max Goesler. 

He first encountered Lady Laura, to whom he had not 
spoken as yet, and, finding himself standing close to her for a 
while, he ^ked her after his late neighbour. ‘Do teU 
thing. Lady Laura ; — who is Madame Max Goesler, and why 

have I never met her before:’ 

That will be two things, Mr. Finn; but I will answer both 

questions as well as I can. You have not met her 
because she w as in Germany last spring and summer, and m 
the year before tliat you were not about so much as you have 
been since. Still you must have seen her, I think- She is the 
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widow of an Austria banker, and has lived the greater part 
of her life at Vienna. She is very rich, and has a small house m 
Park Lane, where she receives people so exclusively that it 
has come to be thought an honour to be invited by Madame 
Max Goesler. Her enemies say that her father was a German 
Jew, living in England, in the employment of the Viennese 
bankers, and they say also that she has been married a second 
time to an Austrian Count, to whom she allows ever so much 
a year to stay away from her. But of all this, nobody, I fancy, 
knows anything. What they do know- is that Madame Max 
Goesler spends se\-en or eight thousand a year, and that she 
will give no man an opportunity of even asking her to marry 
him. People used to be shy of her, but she goes almost every- 
where now/ 

‘She has not been at Portman Square?' 

*Oh no; but then Lady Glencora is so much more adv anced 
than we are! After all, w'e are but humdrum people, as the 
world goes now-.' 

Then Phineas began to roam about the rooms, striving to 
find an opportunity of engrossing five minutes of Miss Effing- 
ham's attention- During the time that Lady Laura w-as giving 
him the history of Madame Max Goesler his eyes had wandered 
round, and he had p)erceived that Violet was standing in the 
further comer of a large lobby on to wftich the stairs opened, 
— ^so situated, indeed, that she could hardly escape, because of 
the increasing crowed, but on that very account almost impos- 
sible to be reached. He could see, also, that she was talking to 
Lord Fawn, an unmarried peer of something over thirty years 
of age, with an unrivalled pair of whiskers, a small estate, and 
a rising political reputation. Lord Fawn had been talking to 
Violet through the whole dinner, and Phineas w-as beginning 
to think that he should like to make another journey to Blan- 
kenberg, w-ith the object of meeting his lordship on the sands. 
AVhen Lady Laura had done sj>eaking, his eyes were turned 
through a large open doorw-ay towards the spot on w hich his 
idol was standing. *It is of no use, my friend,' she said, touching 
his arm. ‘I wish I could make you know- that it is of no use, 
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because then I think you would be happier/ To this Phineas 
made no answer, but went and roamed about the rooms. Why 
should it be of no use? Would Violet Elfiingham marry any 
man merelv because he w*as a lord? 

Some haii^our after this he had succeeded in making hi*; 
way up to the place in which Violet was still standing, with 
Lord Fawn beside her. "I have been making such a struggle to 
get to you/ he said, 

‘And i^.ow \"ou are here, you will have to stay, for it is 
impossible to get out,’ she answered. 'Lord Fawn has made 
the attempt half-a-dozen times, but has failed grievously.’ 

'I have heen quite contented,’ said Lord Fawn; — ^'more than 
contented.’ 

Phineas felt that he ought to give some special reason to 
Miss Effingham to account for his efforts to reach her, but 
vet he had nodiing sp>ecial to say* Had Lord Fawn not been 
there, he w ould immediately have told her that he wras waiting 
for an answ er to the question he had asked her in Saulsby 
Park, but he could hardly’ do this in presorce of the noble 
Under-Secretary of State. She received him with her pleasant 
E^enial smile, looking exactly as she had looked when he had 
parted from her on die morning after their ride. She did not 
show’ anv sign of anger, or even of indifference, at his approach. 
But still it w'as almost necessary that he should account for his 
search of her. 'I have so longed to hear from you how you got 
on at Loughlinter/ he said. 

‘Yes, — and I will tell you something of it some day, 
perhaps. \X*hv do vou not come to Lady Baldock’s?* 

'I did not even know that Lady Baldock was in town.* 

* You ought to have known. Of course she is in town. Where 
did vou suppose I w as living? Lord FawTi was there yesterday, 
and can tell you diat my aunt is quite blooming/ 

Ladv Baldock is blooming,* said Lord Fawn: ‘certainly 
blooming ; — that is, if evergreens may be said to bloom.' 

'Evergreens do bloom, as well as sprung plants. Lord Fawn. 
You come and see her, Nfr. Finn; — only you must bring a 
little monev with you for the Female Protestant Unmarried 
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Women’s Emigration Society. Xhat is my aunt’s present hobby, 

3^3 LoFci I^3.%VT1 IrvXlOWS tO his COSt- ^ 

'‘I wish I may never spend half^a— sovereign worse. 

"But it is a perilous affair for me, as my aunt wants me to go 
out as a sort of leading Protestant unmarried female emigrant 

pioneer myself.' 

"You don't mean that,’ said Lord Fawn, with much anxiety. 
‘Of course you'll go,’ said Phineas. ‘I should, if I were youf 
*I am in doubt,' said Violet. 

"It is such a grand prospect,' said he. "Such an opening in 
life. So much excitement, you know; and such a useful career.’ 

"As if there were not plenty of opening here for Miss 
Lffingham,' said Lord Fawn, "and plentA’’ of excitement. 

'Do you think there is?' said Violet. "You are much more 
civil than Mr. Finn, I must say.’ Then Phineas began to hope 
tliat he need not be afraid of Lord Fawn. " WTat a happy man 
you were at dinner!' continued Violet, addressing herself to 


Phineas- 

"I thought Lord Fawn w as the happy man.' 

"You had Aladame Nlax Ooesler all to vourself for nearlv 
tw o hours, and I suppose there w'as not a creature in the room 
who did not en\ty you. I don't doubt that ever so much interest 
W’as made w’ith L^dy Olencora as to taking Aladame rvlax 
down to dinner. Lord Fawn, I know, intrigued.' 

"Vliss Effingham, really I must contradict you.' 

"And Barrington Erie begged for it as a particular fa\ our. 
The Duke, with a sigh, owned that it was impossible, l^ecause 
of his cumbrous rank; and JVTr. Gresham, w'hen it was offered 


to him, declared that he was fatigued with the business of the 
tfouse, and not up to the occasion. How’ much did she say to 
you; and what did she talk about?' 

'The ballot chiefly, that, and manhood suffrage,’ 

"Ah! she said something more than that, I am sure. Nladame 
N^fax Goesler never lets any man go w’ithout entrancing him. 
If you have anytiiing near your heart, Mr. Finn, Madame Nlax 
Ooesler touched it, I am sure.' 'Now Phineas had two things 
near his heart, — ^political promotion and Violet Effingham, 
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— and [Nlwdaine ^lax Ooesler had manag^ed to toucli them 
bo til. She had asked iiim respecting his journey to SlarLken- 
berg', and had touched him verA** nearly in reference to NIiss 
Kffingham. 'Vou know >Iadame Nfax Ooesler, of courser* 
said Violet to Lord Pa\\Ti. 

‘Oil yes. [ know tlie lad^*; — that is, as well as other people 
do. Xo one, I take it, knows much of her; and it seems to me 
that die world is becoming tired of her. A ni 3 ^stery is good for 
nodiing if it remains alwa\'S a niysterA’/ 

‘And it is i^ood for nothing at all wlien it is found out,’ 
said Violet. 

‘.And therefore it is that Nladame IS lax Goesler is a bore/ 
said Lord Pa\^"n. 

‘Vou did not find her a borer’ said Violet. Then Phineas, 
choosine; to oppose Lord Pawn as well as lie could on that 
matter, as on e\*er\’ otlier, declared that he had found ^Nfadame 
IN fax Goesler most delightful. ‘.And beautilui, is she notr* 

said V iolet. 

‘Beautiful!' exclaimed Lord Fawn. 

‘I think her very beautiful,' said Phineas. 

‘So do I,' said Violet. ‘.And she is a dear alU^ of mine. We 
were a week togeuier last winter, and swore an undyang 
friendship. She told me ever so much about Nfr. Goesler/ 

‘But she told vou notliing of her second husband r' said 

Lord Fawn, 

“X^ow that vou have run into scandal, I shall have done, 
said V'iolet- 

Ffalf an hour after this, when Phineas was preparing to 
tifi^ht Ills wav out ot the house, lie was again close to Nfadame 
Max Goesler. Me had not found a single moment in which to 
\ 7 or an answer to his old Question, and was retiring 

from tbe field discomfited, but not dispirited. Lord PawTi, he 
tnous^lit, was not a serious obstacle in his w a^’. Lad\" Laura 
had told liini that there was no hope* tor him*, but then P-ad^r 
1, aura's mind on tliat subject was, he thought, prejudicetk 
Violet Effingham certainly knew wliat w*ere his wishes,^ and 
I Ing them, smiled on him and w as gracious to him. Would 
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she do so if his pretensions were tlio roughly objectionable 
to her? 

'I saw that vou were successful this evening, said Nladanie 


]\faN Goesler to him. 

‘I was not aware of any success/ 

*I call it great success to be able to make your \\ a\' 
you will through such a crowd as there is here. \'ou seem to 
me to be so stout a cavalier that I shall ask you to find my 


serv ant, and bid him get my carriage. Will you mindr' Ph ineas, 
of course, declared tli at he would be delighted. 'He is a German, 
and not in liverv. But if so me bod v will call out, he will he;jr. 
He is very sharp, and much more attenti\'e than your r^nglt^h 
footmen. An Elnglishman hardly ever makes a good ser\ ant.’ 

‘Is tliat a compliment to us Britons?' 

‘N^o, certainly not. If a man is a serv ant, he sliould be clev er 
enough to be a good one/ Phineas had now given the order 
for the carriage, and, having returned, was standing with 
?vladame ^lax Goesler in the cloak-room. ‘After all, we are 
surely the most awkward people in the vv'orld,' she said. ‘Vou 
know Lord Fawn, vv*ho was talking to NIiss Ltfingham 
now. Vou should have heard him trying to pay me a compli- 
ment before dinner. It was like a donkey' walking a minuet, 
and yet they’ say' he is a clever man and can make sp>eeches/ 
Gould it be possible that NIadame Nlax Ooe>ler's ears were 
sharp that she had heard the tilings which I^rd I'awTi had 
said of her? 

‘He is a well-informed man/ said I^hineas. 

‘For a lord, y'ou mean/ said Niadame Nlax Goesler. ‘But 
he is an oaf, is he not? And y'et thev' sav he is to niarrv tliat 

girl.' 


‘I do not think he will,’ said Phineas, stoutly'. 

‘I hope not, with all m\' heart: and I hope that sonieL>odv 

else may', unless somebody else should change his mind. 

Thank y'ou ; I am so much obliged to y'ou. ^VlLnd you come and 

call on me, 193, Park Lane. I dare say' vou know the little 

cottage/ Then he put NIadame Nla.x Goesler Ln:o her carriage, 
and walked away' to his club, 
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CHAPTER XLII 

? not send a cand to 
FiJin 




CIS 


L kdy bai-Dock's house in Berkeley Square was \ery stately, 
j — a lartre I'.ouse with fi\e front w indows in a row. and a 
dcK>r, and a huge scjuare hall, and a fat porter in a round- 
i -^ppxi'd chair : — but it was dingy and dull, and could not hav'e 
tieen painted for die last ten years, or furnished for the last 
twentv. Neverditrless, Ladv Baldock had ‘e\ enings/ and j>eople 
went to tliem, — thoue:]t not such a crowd of people as would 
go to die evening’s of Lady Cilencora. JJow Nlr. Fhineas Finn 
had not been asked to the evenings of Lady Baldock for the 
iji^sent season. arKl the reason vas after diis wise. 

*Ycs, Mr. Finn/ Ladv Bald^ock had said to her daughter, 
\%ho, m the spring, i^as preparing the cards. ^ ou ma\ 

"I doo t kiww that he is Very nice/ said Augusta Boreham, 
whose evc^ at Saulsby had bem sharper perhaps than her 
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TTIiev never escape me. Even iolct \%oijI<.I not h>e ^licH 
a fool as that. Send him a card, and if he comes I shall <oon 
see/ Miss Boreham quite understood her mother, thou eh 

she could never master her, and the card was prepared. 

iMiss Boreham could never master her mother by her o^^n 
efforts; but it was, I think, by a little intrig^ue on h*er part that 
Ladv Baldock was mastered, and, indeed, altogctlur cowed, 
in reference to our hero, and tliat tliis 

that very afternoon in time to prevent the sending the t -ird. 

W'hen the mother and daughter were at tea, before dinner. 
Lord Baldock came into the room, and, after hav ing V>cen 
patted and petted and praised by his motlier, he took up all the 
cards out of a china bowl and ran his eyes over them. 'I.^^rd 
Fawn!' he said, *the greatest ass in all London! I^dy Hartle- 
top! you know she won't come,' *I don't see why she shouldn’t 

come,' said Lady Baldock; ‘a mere country clergvTnan's 

daughter!' 'Julius Csesar Conway; a great friend of mine, 

and therefore he always blackb alls my other friends at tJ:e 
club. Lord Chiltem; I thought you were at daggers drawn 
w-ith Chiltem-' ‘They say he is going to be reconciled t<j his 
father, Gusta\'us, and I do it for Lord Brentford's sake. -\nd 
he won't come, so it does not signify. And I do believ'e that 
Violet has really refused him,' 'Vou are quite rig! it about his 
not coming,' said Lord Baldock, continuing to read the card^ ; 
'Chiltem certainly won't come. Count Sparrowsky ; 1 w on- 

der what you know about Sparrowsky that you siiould 
him here.’ ‘He is asked about, Gu*=tavus ; he is indeed / pleaded 
Lady Baldock. 'I believe xJiat Sparrowskv is a penniless adv en- 
turer, Nlr. NIonk ; w'ell, he is a Cabinet \ILnistcr. Sir Grcg< >rv 
G rees wing ; you mix your people nicely at any rate. SirGregorv' 
Greeswing is the most old-fashioned 'Tor^* in England.' ‘Of 
course we are not political, Gustavais.' 'Phineas Finn. 'Th.cy 
come alternately, one and one.' 

'NTr* Finn is asked ever\wvhere, Gustavus.' 

*I don’t doubt it. They say he is a very good sort of fellow. 
They say also that Violet has found that out as well as other 
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do you mean, Oustav ns r' 

mean ti"-at e%’erybody is saying: that this Phineas Finn is 
2:0 in to set himself up in the world by marr\'ing your niece. 
He is quite right to try it on, if he has a chance.* 

'I don^t tliink he \\'ould be right at all,* said L-ady Baldock, 
with much eiiergy, ‘I think he would be wTOng, — shamefully 
wrons:, Tl'iey sav he is tlte son of an Irish doctor, and that he 

hasn't a shilling ui the world.’ 

'That Is just w hy he w ould be right- WTiat is such a man to 
do, but to marry money? He 's a deuced good-looking fellow', 

too, and will be sure to do it.* 

‘He should work for his money in the city, then, or some- 
where there. But 1 don’t believe it, Gusta\'us; I dort t, indeed. 


^Verv well. I only tell you what I hear. The fact is that he 
and Chiltem have already qua3~relled about her. If I were to 
tell vou that they have been over to Holland together and 
fougrht a duel about her. you wouldn t belie \ e that. 

'Fous:ht a duel about \holer! People don’t hglit duels now". 


and I should not believe it.’ 

‘Verv well. Then send your card to 'Sir. Finn/ And, so 

savins:' Lord Baldock leit tlic room. 

*Ladv Baldock sat in silence tor some time toasting her toes 


at the fire, and Augusta Boreham sat by, waiting tor orders. 
SI1C felt prettrs' nearlv sure that new orders would be given if 
she did not herself interfere. "Vou had better put by that ca^ 
for tlie present, mv dear,* said Lady Baldock at last. I v\ill 
make inejuiries. I don’t t>elie^'e a word ot what Cju>ta\ais has 
said. I don't tl-fink that even Violet Is such a fool as tliat. But if 
rash and ill-natured people ha\ e spoken ct it, it may be as 

well to be car 

‘It is abNay" well to he careful; is It not, mamma r 

N -t but what I think it very improper that diese things 
T.'.^fld he said al'H’>ut :i vouiig woman; and as tor the story of 
?h. duck 1 don r believ e a vvord of it. It is absurd. I dare say 
rr.ut Ou-t ivus Invented it at tlie moment, just to amuse himseli.' 

The card of course w*as not sent, and Lady Baldock at any 
rate put -o much faith in her son’s story as to make her teel it 
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to be her duty to interrogate her niece on the subject. I^ady 
B^ldock at this period of her life was certainly not free tro.n 
fear of Violet Effingham. In ffie numerous encounters \shii.h 
took place bervveen them, the aunt seldom gained that amount 
of victory ^vhich would have completely satistied her spirit. 
She long-ed to be dominant over her niece as she was dominant 
over he? daughter; and when she found that she missed such 
supremaev, she longed to tell Violet to depart trom out her 
borders, ^d be no longer niece of hers. But had she ever done 
so, Violet would have gone at the instant, and then terrible 
tilings would have followed. There is a satisfaction in tuniing 
out of doors a nephew or niece who is pecuniarily dependent, 
but when the youthful relative is richly endowed, the sati-^tac- 
tion is much diminished. It is the duty of a guardiati, iio doubt, 
to look after the ward ; but if this cannot be done, the \^ ard's 
money should at least be held with as close a fist as possible. 
But Lady Baldock, though she knew that she would be sorely 
wounded, poked about on her old body with the sharp lane <. > 
of disobedience, and struck with tlie cruel swords of satire, it 
she took upon herself to scold or e\'en to cjuestion \ iolet, 
nevertheless would not abandon the pleasure ot lecturing and 
teaching. ‘It is my duty,' she would say to herself, ‘and tliough 
it be taken in a bad spirit, I will always perform my duty.' So 
she performed her dut\’', and asked Violet Effingham some tew* 
questions respecting Phineas Einn, ‘NIy dear,' she said, *do 
3'ou remember meeting a ?vlr. Einn at Saulsby r* 

‘A Nir, Einn, aunt! WTiy, he is a particular friend of mine. 
Of course I do, and he was at Saulsby. I have met liirn there 
more than once. Don't you remember that we were riding 
about together.^' 

‘I remember that he was there, certainly; but I did not 
know^ that he w'as a special friend.' 

'NXost especial, aunt. A I, I may say;— among young men, 
I mean.’ 

Lad3^ Baldock w as certainl^^ the most indiscreet of old w omen 
in such a matter as this, and Violet the most prov oki ng of 3^0 ung 
ladies. Lady Baldock, believdng that there was something 
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to lear, as, indeed, there was, much to fear, — should have 

heen content to clcstroY the card, atid to Iteej!^ the y ot lynpr 
iady awa^r from the 3-oung gentleman, if such keeping away 
was possible to her. But Miss Effingham was certainly very 
wrong to speak of any young man as being A 1. Fond as I am 
of Miss Effingham, I cannot justify her, and must acknowledge 
that she used the most offensive phrase she could find, on 
purpose to anno^? her aunt. 

‘Violet/ said Lad^^ Baldock, bridling up, never heard such 
a word before from the lips of a young lady.' 

‘Not as A 1 r I thought it simply meant v^'cry good.* 

^A 1 is a nobleman/ said Lady JBaldock. 

*No, aunt; — A 1 is a ship, a ship that is very good,’ said 

Violet. 

‘xVnd do 3'^ou mean to sa3J^ that Mr. Finn is, is, is, 


very goodr’ 

‘Ves, indeed. Vou ask Ford Brentford, and Mr. Kennedy. 
Vou Ivnow he saved poor Tsfr. Kennedy from being throttled 


in the streets/ 

‘Xhat has nothing to do with it. A policeman might have 
done that.’ 

‘Xhen he would have been A 1 of policemen, — though A 1 
does not mean a policeman/ 

‘He would have done his duty, and so perhaps did M^r. 
Finn, 

'Of course lie did, aunt. It couldn’t have been his duty to 
stand bv and see Mr. Kenned3?^ throttled. And he nearly killed 
one of the men, and took tlie other prisoner with his own 
hands. And he made a beautiful speech the other day. I read 
ever3’^ word of it. I am so glad he’s a Liberal. I do like young 
men to be Liberals.’ Now Lord Baldock ^vas a Tory, as had 


been all the Lord Baldocks, since the first who had been 

bouglit ov er from the Whigs in the time of Oeorge III at the 
ro.st of a barony. 

‘You hav'e nothing to do with politics, Violet/ 

‘Whv shouldn’t I have something to do ^vith politics, aunt?' 
‘And I must tell 3^0 u that your name is being very un- 
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pleasantly mentioned in connection with that of this 3^0 ung 

man because of your indiscretion.' 

‘W^hat indiscretion?' ^^iolet, as she made her demand tor a 
more direct accusation, stood quite upright before her aunt, 
looking the old woman full in the face, — almost with her 

arms akimbo. 

'Calling him A 1, Violet.' 

'People have been talking about me and ZVlr. Finn, because 
I just now, at this very moment, called him A 1 to 3'ou’ It 3’ou 
want to scold me about an3’'thing, aunt, do find out something 
less ridiculous than that.' 

“It was most improper language, and if 3"ou used it to me, 

I am sure you would to others.' 

‘To what others?' 

'To Mr. Finn, and those sort of people,' 

‘Call Mr. Finn A 1 to his face! Well, upon my honour I 

don't know why I should not. Lord Chiltem says he rides 
beautifully, and if we were talking about riding I might do so.' 

'You have no business to talk to I.<ord Chiltem about NIr* 
Finn at all.' 

‘Have E not? I thought that perhaps the one sin might 
palliate the other. You know, aunt, no young lady, let her be 
ever so ill-disposed, can marry two objectionable 3mung men, 
at the same time.' 

'I said nothing about your marrying iMr. Finn.' 

‘Then, aunt, what did you mean?* 

‘I meant that you should not allow yourself to be talked of 
with an adventurer, a 3’'oung man without a shilling, a person 
who has come from nobody knows where in the bogs of 
Ireland-' 

‘But you used to ask him here,* 

'Yes, as long as he knew his place. But I shall not do so 

again. And I must beg 3’^ou to be circumspect.' 

‘My dear aunt, we may as well understand each other. 1 
will not be circumspect, as you call it. And if Mr. Finn asked 
me to marry him to-morrow, and if I liked him well enough, 
I would take him, even though he had been dug right out of 
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bos:. Xor onlv because I liked him, — mind! If I vNcre iin- 
fortunate enoug:h to like a man who was nothing, I would 

refuse him in spite of my liking, because he was nothing. 

But this young man is not nothing- ^Ir. Finn is a fine fellow, 
and if tliere w ere no other reason to prevent my marrying 
him than his being tlic son of a doctor, and coming out of the 
hosts, that w ould not do so. Xow I have made a clean breast 
to vou as regards Finn; and if 3’ou do not like what I*ve 

said, aunt, you must acknowledge that 3’ou have brought it on 
yourself. " 

Ladv Baldock was left for a time speechless. But no card 
w as sent to Phineas Finn. 


CHAPTER XEIII 

Pj’ornotion 

P His:£AS got no card from X^dy Baldock, but one morning 
rcceiv'ed a note from X-ord Brentford which was of more 
importance to him than any card could have been. At this 
time, bit bv bit, the Reform Bill of the day had nearly made 
its wav tlirough the conimittee, but had been so mutilated as 
to be almost impossible of recognition by its progenitors, 
Artd there was still a clause or t%vo as to the rearrangement of 
respecting which it w'as knowTi that there would be a 

coTtibat, probably combats, carried on after the internecine 

l There was a certain clirping of counties to be dor^, 

to which, it was said that Mr. Daubeny had declared that he 
v. ould not yield till he was made to do so by the brute force of 

nnioritic^ and there was another clause for the drafting of 

certain superfluous members from little boroughs, and b^ 

■ them on populous to^^■ns at which they N'.ere muc 
xc untca. respettuig whi^h Mr. Turnbull had proclaimed that 
riic c lause as it now stood was a faineant clause, capable of 
doine. and intended to do, no good m the proper direction: a 
clause put into the bill to gull ignorant folk who had not eyes 
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enough to recognise the fact that it was faineant; a make- 

believe clause, so said ?vlr. Turnbull, to be detested 

tliat account by every true reformer worse than the old Philis- 
tine bonds and Tory figments of representation, as to hi*, h 
there was at least no hs^pocritical pretence of populai* Htness. 
yir. Turnbull had been \'erv loud and vcrv angrv, — luid 
talked much of demonstrations among the people, and had 
almost threatened the Pfouse. The House in its present nior^d 

did not fear any demonstrations, but it did fear that Nlr. 

Turnbull might help INIr. Daubeny, and that INIr. Oaubeny 
might help ISlr. TurnbulL It was no\s' Nlay, — the middle of 

jVIay, and ministers, who had been at work on their Fleforni 

Bill ever since the beginning of the session, were l>ecomi ng 
weary of it. And then, should these odious clauses escape the 

threatened Turnbull— Da u ben y alliance, then there \\ as the 

Hou se of Lx>rds! ‘What a pit^^ we can't pass our bills at the 
Treasury, and have done with them!' said Laurence F'itz- 
gibbon, ‘Yes, indeed,’ replied Nlr. Ratler. ‘For myself, I was 
never so tired of a session in my life. I wouldn't go through 

it again to be made, no, not to be made Chancellor <jt the 

Exchequer. ' 

Lord Brentford's note to Phincas Finn was as follows: — 

^ „ * House of JLords , ^Ia\\ l Sfj . 

‘3lY DEAR 3 Ir, Finn, 

‘You are no doubt aware that Lord Bosanquet's death hu^ 
taken Nfr, Tvlottram into the L^pper House, and that as he \s a.s 
LJnder-Secretary for the Colonies, and as the Lnder-SccTetarv 
must be in the Lower House, the vacancy must be filled ur*.' 
The heart of PhLneas Finn at this moment was almost in his 
mouth. Xot only to be selected for political emplovmcnt, Init 
to be selected at once for an office so singularly' desirablo! 
Lnder-Secretaries, he fancied, were paid two thousand a vear. 
^^ffi.at would ^fr. Low say now.* But his great triumph soon 
received a check. ‘Mr. Nlildmay has spoken to me on the 
subject,’ continued the letter, ‘and informs me that he has 
offered the place at the colonies to his old supporter, Nfr. 
Laurence Fitzgibbon.' Laurence Fitzgibbon! ‘I am inclined t(j 
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think that he could not have done better, as Nfr. Fitzg;iUKm 
has shown great zeal for his party. This will vacate the Iri^ 
seat at the Xreasury Board, and I am commissioned by Mr. 

N lildmay to offer it to you. Perhaps you will do me the pleasure 
of calling on me to-morrow betw een the hours of eleven and 
twelve. 

Yours very sincerely, 

‘BiLEKTFORn.' 

Phixieas was himself surprised to find that his first feeling 
on reading this letter was one of dissatisfaction. Here were 
his golden hopes about to be realised, — hopes as to the realisa- 
tion of which he had been quite despondent twelve months ago, 
— and yet he was uncomfortable because he was to be post- 
poned to Laurence Fitzgibbon. Had the new Under-Secretary 
been a man w-^hom he had not known, whom he had not learned 
to look down up>on as inferior to himself, he would not have 
minded it, — would have been full of joy at the promotion pro- 
prosed for himself. But Laurence Fitzgibbon was such a poor 
creature, that the idea of filling a place from which Laurence 
bad risen was distasteful to him. *It seems to be all a matter of 
favour and convenience,' he said to himself, 'without any refiar- 
ence to the service/ His triumph would have been so complete 
had \fr. Mildmay aUow'ed him to go into the higher place at 
one leap. Other men who had made themselves useful 
done so. In the first hour after receiving Lord Brentford’s 
letter, the idea of becoming a Lord of the Treasury w^ almost 
displeasing to him. He had an idea that junior lordships of ffie 
I'reasurv w'ere generallv bestow*ed on young members whom 
ic was convenient to secure, but w'ho were not good at doing 
anv^ing. There was a moment in which he thought that he 

would refuse to be made a junior lord. 

But during the night cooler reflections told him that he had 
>>een very wrong. He had taken up politics with the express 
desire of getting his foot upon a rung of the ladder of promo- 
tion and now, in this third session, he w^as about to be s«- 
cessful. Even as a iunior lord he w'ould have a thousand a 
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year* and how long might he have sat in chambers, and have 
wandered about Lincoln's Inn, and have loitered in tiie courts 
striving to look as though he had business, before Jie wou d 
have earned a tliousand a year! Even as a junior lord he could 
make himself useful, and when once he should b:>e known to l;e 
a o-ood workins: man, promotion would come to him. No ladder 
can be mount'd without labour; but this ladder was now 
open abov'e his head, and he already had his toot upon it. 

.At half-past elev'en he was with Lord Brentford, vv ho rccci\ c d 
him with the blandest smile and a pressure of die hand whii h 
was c|uit0 cordial, dear Einn, he said, this gives me the 

most sincere pleasure, the greatest pleasure in the world. 

Our connection together atILx>ughton of course makes it doubly' 
agreeable to me.' 

'I cannot be too grateful to you. Lord Brentford.' 

‘No, no; no, no. It is all 3 ^our own doing. When Mr, Mild- 
mav asked me whether I did not think you the most promising 
of the young members on our side in your House. I certainly 
did say that I quite concurred. But I should be taking too much 
on myself, I should be acting dishonestly, if I were to allow 
you to imagine that it was my proposition. Had he asked me 
to recommend, I should have named you; that I sav' frankly. 
But he did not. He did not. Mr. Mildniay named you liimself. 
“Do you think," he said, “that your friend Finn would join 
us at the Treasury?" I told him that I did think so. “And do 
you not think," said he, “that it vv^ould be a useful appoint- 
ment?" Then I ventured to sa^^ that I had no doubt whatev er 

on that point; that I knew" you well enough to feel confident 

that 3 ’^ou w"ould lend a strength to the Liberal Oovemment. 
Then there were a few words said about your seat, and 1 as 
commissioned to write to you. That was all/ 

Phineas was grateful, but not too grateful, and bore himself 
very well in tlie interview. He explained to Lord Brentford 

that of course it was his object to serve the countrv% and to 

be paid for his services, and that he considered himself to he 

ver\^ fortunate to be selected so earl^^ in his career for parlia- 
mentary place. He w^ould endeav"our to do his dut^", and could 
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safeU’ say of himself that he did not wish to eat the bread of 
idleness. As he made this assertion, he thought of Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. Laurence Fitzgibbon had eat^ the bread of idle- 
ness, and yet he was promoted. But Phineas said nothing to 
Lord Brentford about his idle friend. WTien he had made his 
little speech he asked a question about the borough. 

‘I ha\'e already ventured to write a letter to my agent at 
Loughton, telling him that you have accepted office, and that 
vou will be shortly there again. He will see Shortribs and 
arrange it. But if I were you I should \^Tite to Shortribs and to 
Grating, — after I had seen Nfr.,^lildniay. Of course you will 
not mention my name.* And the Earl looked very grave as he 
uttered tliis caution. 

*Of course I will not/ said Phineas. 

‘I do nor think you'll find any difficulty about the seat,' 
said the peer. 'There never has been any difficultj' at Loughton 
vet. I must say tliat for them. And if %ve can scrape through 
with Clause 7^2 we shall be all right; — shall we not?' This 
was the clause as to which so violent an opposition W'as ex- 
pected from Nfr. Turnbull, — a clause as to wluch Phineas 
himself had felt that he would hardly know how to support 
the Government, in the event of the committee being pressed 
ti> a division upon it. Could he, an ardent reformer, a reformer 
at heart, — could he say tliat such a borough as Loughton 
should be spared ; — ^that the arrangement by which Shortribs 
and Grating had sent him to Parliament, in obedience to Lord 
Brentford's orders, was in due accord with the theory of a 
f^presentati ve legislature r In what respect had Gatton and 
Old Sarum be«i worse than Loughton? Was he not lumself 
false to his principle in sitting for such a borough as loughton? 
He had sp«j»ken to Mr. Monk, and Mr. Monk had told him that 
Home as not built in a day, — and had told him also that good 
things wt re most valued and were more valuable \vben they 
came by instalments. But then Mr, Monk himself enjoyed the 
satisfaction of sitting for a popular constituency- He was not 
j^^rsonallv prickcil in the conscience by his owti parliamciitary 

Now, ho^^ever, — now tliat Phineas had consmted to 
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ioin the Government, any such considerations as these must be 
laid aside. He could no longer be a free agent, or even ^ 
thinker. He had been quite aware of this, and had taught him- 
self to understand that members of Parliament m tlie mrect 
service of the Government were absolved from the necessity o 
free-thinking. Individual free-thinking was incompatible w ith 
the position of a member of the Government, and unless sucli 
abnegation were practised, no government would be possible. 
It was of course a man’s duty to bind himsell together w ith no 
other men but those with whom, on matters of general policy, 
he could agree heartily; — but having found that he could so 
aoree, he knew that it would be his duty as a subaltern to \ ote 
as he was directed. It would trouble his conscience less to sit 
for Lough ton and vote for an objectionable clause as a memlx.*r 
of the Government, than it would have done to giN'e such a 
vote as an independent member. In so resolving, he thought 
that he was simply acting in accordance with the acknowledged 
rules of parliamentary government. And therefore, when Lord 
Brentford spoke of Clause 72, he could answer pleasantly, ‘I 
think we shall carry it; and, you see, in getting it through 
committee, if we can carry it by one, that is as good as a hun- 
dred. That's the comfort of close-fighting in committee. In 
the open House we are almost as much beaten by a narrow 
majority as by a vote against us/ 

^Just so; just so,' said Lord Brentford, delighted to see that 
his young pupil,~as he regarded him, — understood so well 
the system of parliamentary management- 'By-tl le-bye, Finn, 
have you seen Chiitem lately?' 

'Not quite lately/ said Phineas, blushing up to his eyes. 

'Or heard from him?* 

'No; — nor heard from him. When last I heard of liim he was 
in Brussels.' 

'Ah, — yes; he is somewhere on the Riiine now. I thought 
that as you were so intimate, perhaps you corresponded ith 
him. Have you heard that we have arranged about Lady 
Laura's money?' 

‘I have heard. Lady Laura has told me.' 
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wish lie would return,' said Lord Brentford sadly, almost 

-solenuil 3 ^, *As that great difTicult^’^ is o\ er, I would receive him 
NS'illinglv, and make mj^ house pleasant to him, if I can do so. 
I am most anxious that he should settle, and marry. Could you 


not write to hintr' Phineas, not daring to tell Lx^rd Brentford 
that he had quarrelled witli I-ord Chiltern, feeling that if he 


did 


so everytliing would go wrong, — said that he would write 


to Lord Chiltern. 


As he went awaj' he felt that he was bound to get an answer 
from Violet Effingham, If it should be necessar\% he was willing 
to break with Lord Brentforxl on that matter, — even though 

such breaking should lose him his borough and his place; but 

not on an^’’ other matter. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

JPhhieas and his f7 ie?ids 

O UR Hero’s friends were, I tliinlv, almost more elated by our 
hero’s promotion than was our hero himself. He never told 
himself that it was a great thing to be a junior lord of the 
'Freasurv, though he acknowledged to himself that to have 
made a successful beginning was a verj' great thing. But his 
friends were loud in their congratulations, or condolements 

as the case might be. 

He liad his interview with Mr. Mildmav, and, after that, 
one of his first steps was to inform Mrs. Bunce that he must 
change his lodgings. ‘The truth is, Mrs. Bunce, not that I want 
anvthincr better; but that a better position will be advanta- 
geous to me, and that I can afford to pay for it.' Mrs. Bunce 
acknowledged the trutli of the argument, with her apron up 
to iier eves, 'I’ve got to be so fond of looking after you, i r. 
Finn' I have indeed,’ said Mrs. Bunce. 'It is not just what you 
P3V< like, because another party will pay as much. But we ve 
got so used to you, Mr. Finn,— haven’t we?’ Mrs Bunce was 
probahlv not aware her.self that the comchnes.s of her lo ger 
had pleased her feminine eye. and touched her feminine heart. 
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Had anybody said that Mrs. Bunco was in love with Phinea.. 
the scandal would have been monstrous. And yet it vs as .so, - 

after a fashion. And Bunce knew it, after his tasliion. t 

be such an old fool/ he said. Vryin^^ after him because he s s. x 
foot hiffh.’ ‘I ain't crying after him because he -s six toot higti, 

whined the poor woman; 'but one does like old faces better 

than new, and a gentleman about one's place is pleasant^ 

‘Gentleman be d d.' said Bunce. But his anger was excited. 

not by his wife’s love for Phineas, but by tlie use of an olijei - 


tionable word. , i m - 

Bunce himself had been on very friendly terms with I 

and they two had had many discussions on matters of politic -, 
Bunce taking up the cudgels always* for !Vlr. "1 umbull, 
generally slipping away gradually into some account <>t his 
own martyrdom. For he had been a martyr, having failed in 
Ql^'tH.ining any redress against the policeman who had iiti— 
prisoned him so wrongfully. The People's Banner had tough t 
for him manfully, and tlierefore there was a little di -agree- 
ment between him and Phineas on the subject ot tliat great 
organ of public opinion. And as Mr. Bunce thought that his 
lodger was very wrong to sit for ILx>rd Brenttord s t>orough, 
subjects were sometimes touched which were a little galling 


to Phineas. 

Xouch’mg this promotion, Bunce had nothing but condole- 
ment to offer to tlie new junior lord. ‘Oh y*‘s,' .said lie, in 
answer to an argument from l^hineas, ‘I suj:)pose there must 
lords, as you call 'em ; though for the matter of that 1 t an't ste 

as they is of any mortal use.' 

* Wouldn’t you have the CJov'emment carried onr 

‘Oovemment! W'ell ; I supF>ose there must l^e government. 
But the less of it tlie better. I’m not against govemrnent ; — 
nor yet against laws, Nfr. Finn; though the less ot them, too, 
the better. But w'hat does these lords do in the CTOvemment 
Lx>rds indeed! I'll tell you what they do, XTr. Finn. They wotes ; 
that's what they do! They w'otes hard; black or whitt/, white 
or black- Ain't that true? When vou/re a “lord," will voii Ik* 
able to wote against Xlr. Nlildmay to save your \’ery' soulr' 
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‘If it comes to be a question of soul-saving, Xlr. Bunce, I 

shan't sav e my place at the expense of my conscience/ 

‘>Cot if vou knows it, you mean. But tlie worst of it is that a 

man sets so tliick into the mud that he don't know whether 

he *s dirtA’ or clean- Vou'll have to wote as you're told, and of 

^ 

course you'll think it's right enough. Ain’t you been among Par- 
liament gents long enough to know that that's the way it goes?* 
‘Vou di*mk no honest man can be a member of the Govern- 


ment r ’ 

‘I don’t sav that, but I think honesty's a deal easier away 
from 'em. The fact is, Mr. Firin, it s all wrong w ith us yet, and 
will be till we get it niglier to the great American model- If a 
poor man gets into Parliament, — 3nu’ll excuse me, Mr. Finn, 
but I calls you a poor man/ 

‘Certainlv, — as a member of Parliament I am a ver\'poorman.’ 

* Tust so, and tlierefore what do \'Ou dor \ ou goes and lays 

yourself out for go\"ernment! I’m not sa\"ing as how' you re 
aj-i^'Avavs wrong- A man has to live. \ ou has winning ways, 
and a good physognom^^ of \our own, and are as big as a life- 
guardsman.’ Phineas as he heat'd this doubtful praise laughed 
^id blushed. ‘Very well; 3-ou makes \our way^ with the big 
wigs, lords and earls and them like, and \'ou gets returned for 

2L rotten borough ; you'll excuse me, but that s about it, am t 

it? and tiien you goes in for government! A man may have a 

mission to govern, such as Washington and Cromwell and the 
like o’ tltem. But when I hears of Nlr. Fitzgibbon a-govemmg. 


w'h^" tlien I sa\cs, d n it all.’ 

‘There must be good and bad 3'OU know. 

* We've got to change a deal \'et, ^Ir. Finn, and we 11 do it. 
When a vovmg man as has liberal feelings gets into Parham^t, 
he shouldn't be snapped up and brought into the governing 
business jiist because he's poor ai'id w^ants a salary. ie\ on t 
do it tliat way in the States ; and they won’t do it that way here 
lone It *s tile system as I hates, and not ^’'ou, Mr. Finn. e , 
c:ood-bye, sir. \ hope you’ll like the governing business, and 

Ibid it -^uits your health/ 

These condolcments from Mr. Bunce were not pleasant, but 
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thev set him thinking^- He felt assured tliat liunce and Quint vis 
Slide and Mr. Turnbull were wrong. Ounce was igntirant. 
Quintus Slide was dishonest. Turnbull was greedy of popu- 
larity. For himself, he thought that as a young man he was 
fairly well informed. He knew that he meant to be true in Ins 
vocation. And he was quite sure that the object nearest t<» Ins 
heart in politics was not self-aggrandisernent, but the wetfaie 
of the people in general. And yet he could not but agree iih 
Ounce that tliere was something wrong. \N hen su< h men as 
Laurence Fitzgibbon were called upon to act as governors, 
was it not to be expected that the ignorant but still intcnig<.]it 
Ounces of the population shovild ‘d n it all’r 

On the ev^ening of that day he went up to NIrs. I^^w s, \'t‘ry 
sure tliat he should receive some encouragement f rom lier and 
from her husband. She had been angry with him hct^ause he 
had put himself into a position in which money must l>e spi rit 
and none could be made. The Lows, espe<-'ially .NIrs. I^ow, had 
refused to believ'e that any success was within his reach. Now 
that he had succeeded, now that he was in receipt of a salary 
on which he could liv'e and sav'e monev, he would be sure of 
sympathy from his old friends the I..owsl 

Out NTrs. Low was as severe upon him as Nlr. Ounce had 
been, and ev^en from Mr. Low he could extract no real comtV>rt. 
'Of course I congratulate you,’ said Nlr. Low' coldly. 

‘And you, NTrs. Low?’ 

'W^ell, you know, Nfr. Finn, I tliink you liava* begun at the 
wrong end. I thought so before, and I tliink so still. I supjxisc 
I ought not to sa^’’ so to a Lord of the Trcasur3\ but if 3 ou ask 
me, w'hat can I dor’ 

‘Speak the truth out, of course.’ 

‘Exactly. That’s what I must do. Weil, the trutli is, Mr. 
Finn, that I do not think it is a very' good opening for a vaiung 
man to be made what they call a I^rd of the Treasury, — 
unless he has got a priv'ate fortune, 3'ou know, to support tliat 
kind of life.’ 

'Vou see, Phineas, a ministry is such an uncertain thing,' 
said Mr. Low. 
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went far to compensate him. Lady Laura had written to him to 
call there, and on his arrival he found both V iolet Effingham 
and Madame Max Goesler with his friend. When Phmcas 
entered the room his first feeling was one of intense io%- at 
seeing that \ iolet Elffingham was present there. ^1 hen ther^— 
was one of surprise that^Madame Max Goesler should make- 
one of the little party. Lady Laura had told him at Mr. Palliser's 
ciinner~parr%' that thev^ tn Portman Se^uare, had not as 
advanced far enough to receive \ladame Nlax Goesler, — and 
yet here was the lady in ^Ir. Kennedy s drawing-room. Jsoes 
Phineas would haye thought it more likely that he should find 
her in Portman Square than in Grosyenor Place. The truth was 
that Madame Goesler had been brought b\' Miss Effingham, 
— with the consent, indeed, of Lady Laura, but with a con.sent 
given with much of hesitation. ‘What are you afraid ofr’ 
Violet had asked- ‘I am afraid of nothing,’ Lady Laura had 
answered; ‘but one has to choose one’s acquaintance in accor- 
dance with rules w-hich one doesn't lay down very strictly.’ 
‘She is a clever woman,’ said Violet, ‘and everybody likes her : 
but if you think Mr. Kennedy w'ould object, of course you arc- 
right.’ Then Lady Laura had consented, telling herself that it 
was not necessary that she should ask her husband’s appro\ al 
as to every new acquaintance she might form. -\t the same time 
Violet had been told that Phineas w'ould be there, and so the 
part\’ had been made up. 

‘“See the conquering hero comes,’’’ said Violet in her 
cheeriest voice. 

‘ I am so glad that Mr. Finn has been made a lord ot 
something,’ said Madame Max Goesler. ‘ I had the pleasure 
of a long political discussion with him the other night, and 
I quite approv'e of him.’ 

‘We are so much gratified, Mr. Finn,’ said Lady Laura. 
‘ Mr. Kennedy says that it is the best appointment thev could 
haye made, and papa is quite proud about it.’ 

*You are Lord Brentford’s member: are you not?’ asked 
Madame Nlax Goesler. This was a question which Phineas 
did not quite like, and which he was obliged to excuse by 
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rememberings that the questioner had lived so long out of 
England as to be probably ignorant of the myths, and theories, 
and system, and working of the British Constitution. Violet 
Effingham, little as she knew of politics, would nevcir have 
asked a question so imprudent . 

But tlie question was turned off, and Phineas, with an easy 
grace, submitted himself to be i>etted, and congratulated, and 
purred over, and almost caressed by the three ladies. Xheir 
good-natured enthusiasm was at any rate better than the satire 
of Bunce, or the wisdom of Nlrs. Low, Lady Laura had no mis- 


gH-ings as to Phineas being fit for governing, and Violet 
Effingham said nothing as to the short-lived tenure of minis- 
ters, ^ladame !Nlax Goesler, lliough she had asked an indis- 
creet question, thoroughly appreciated the advantage of 
Government pay, and the prestige of Gov^emment power* 
'Vou are a lord now/ she said, speaking, as was customary 
with her, w'ith the slightest possible foreign accent, 'and you 
will be a president soon, and then perfiaps a secretary, Xhe 
order of promotion seems odd, but I am told it is very pleasant,* 
‘It is pleasant to succeed, of course,* said Phineas, Tet the 


success be ever so little/ 

* We knew you would succeed/ said Lady Laura. 'VTe 

quite sure of it. W'ere w^e not, Violet?’ 

• Vou alw'avs said so, my dear. For my^self I do not vc 
to hav e an opinion on such matters. Will you always ha 
go to that big building in the comer, Nfr, Finn, and stay 

fj-otxi ten till fourr W on t that be a borer 

ha%’e a half-holiday on Saturday, you know. 


have to 


And do the Lords of the Treasury have to take care 


monev: aSKeU 

‘Only their own; and they 


generally fail m domg that. 


He sat there 
NIr. Kennedy* v 
Nfr. Kennedy 
did come in. He 


e for a considerable 
w’ould come in, and 
would sav to Mada 
e knew that it was ui 
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opportunity, then or there, of being alone for a moment with 
Violet Effingham. His only chance in that direction would be 
in some crowded room, at some ball at which he might ask licr 
to dance with him ; but it seemed that fate was very unkind to 
him, and that no such chance came in his way. Mr. Kennedy did 
not appear, and Madame Max Goesler witli Violet went a\\ , 

leaving Phineas still sitting with Lady Laura. Each of them 
said a kind word to him as they went. *I don t know whetlier 
I may dare to expect that a Lord of the Treasury will come 
and see me?’ said Madame Max Goesler. Then Pliincas 
made a second promise that he would call in Park Lane. Violet 
blushed as she remembered that she could not ask him to call 


at Lady Baldock’s. "Good-bye, Mr. Finn/ she said, giving him 
her hand. ^I’m so very glad that they have chosen 30U ; and I 
do hope that, as Madame Max says, theydl make you a secre- 
tary and a president^ and everything else ver^^ quickly, — till 
it will come to your turn to be making other people.' ‘He is 
very nice,' said Madame Goesler to Violet as she took her 
place in the carriage. "He bears being petted and spoilt without 


being either awkw^ard or conceited/ "On the wliole, he is 
rather nice,' said Violet ; ‘only he has not got a shilling in the 
world, and has to make himself before he will be anybody.' 
"He must marry money, of course,' said Madame Max 




"I hope you are contented?' said Lady Laura, rising from her 
chair and coming opposite to him as soon as ffiey were alone. 

"Of course I am contented/ 

"I was not, — when I first heard of it. Why did they promote 
tliat empty-headed countryman of yours to a place for which he 
was quite unfit? I was not contented- But then I am more 
ambitious for you than you are for yourself.' He sat without 
answering her for awhile, and she stood waiting for his re ply- 
‘Have you nothing to say to me?’ she asked. 

‘I do not know what to say. When I think of it all, I am lost 
in amazement. You tell me that you are not contented ; — that 
you are ambitious for me. Why is it that you should feel any 
interest in the matter?’ 
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‘Is it not reasonable that we should be interested for our 
friends?’ 

‘But when you and I last parted here in this room you were 
hardlv my friend/ 

'Was I not? Vou wrong me there very deeply/ 

'I told you what was my ambition, and you resented it,' said 
Phineas. 

‘I think I said tltat 1 could not help V'ou, and I think I said 
also that I thought you would fail. I do not know that I showed 
much resentment. Vou see, I told her that you were here, that 
she might come and meet you. \ ou know that I wished my 
brother should succeed. I wished it betore I ever knew you. 
Vou cannot expect that I should change my wishes.' 

"But if he cannot succeed,' pleaded Phlneas. 

‘Who IS to say that? Has a woman never been won by 
demotion and perseverance r Besides, how can I wish to see you 
go on witit a suit which must sever you from my father, and 

injure vour p>olitical prospects; ^perhaps fatally injure them? 

It seems to me now that my father is almost the only man in 

London who has not heard of tliis duel/ 

'Of course he will hear of it. I have half made up my mind to 

tell him mvself/ 

‘Do not do tliat, Mr. Finn. There can be no reason for it. 
But I did not ask vou to come here to-day to talk to you about 
Oswald or Violet' I have given 3'ou m3’ advice about that, and 

I can do no more/ 

•Ladv Laura. I cannot take it. It is out of my power to 


take it/ ^ 

*\'cry well. The matter shall be what 3’ou members ot 

Parliament call an open question bet%veen us. \\ hen papa 
asked \’ou to accept tliis place at the TreasuTA’, did it ever occur 

X \’ovi to refuse it?’ 

It did; ^for half an hour or so.* 

T hoped \‘OU would, — ^and 3'et I knew that I was wrong- 
thouc^Vit that vou should count 3’ourself to be worth more than 
tbat.'luid that YOU should, as it were, assert yourself. But^en 
It is so difficult to draw the line between proper self-assertion 
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axid proper self-denial; to lvno\^ fiO'V' hig^h to go up the table, 

and how low to go down- I do not doubt that you have been 

rio*ht onlv make them understand that you are not as other 

iu^ioi- lords; tliat you have been willing to be a junior lord, 

or anything else for a purpose; but that the purpose is some- 
thing higher than that of fetching and carrying in Parliament 

for Mr. jVIildmay and Mr. Palliser.' * > - j 

hope in time to get beyond fetching and carrying, ^aid 

Phineas. ^ 

*Of course you will; and knowing that, I am glad tnat you 

are in office. I suppose there will be no difficulty about Lough- 

ton/ ^ . 

Then Phineas laughed. 'I hear,' said he, ‘that Mr. Quintus 

Slide, of the People's Banner, has already gone do\^T:i to can \ ass 
the electors,* 

Quintus Slide! To canvass the electors of Lxiughton!' 
and Lady Laura drew herself up and spoke of this unseemly 
intrusion on her father’s borough, as though the \'ulgar man 
who had been named had forced his way into the very drawing- 
room in Portman S<juare. -A.t that moment ^fr. Kennedy came 
in. 'Do y^ou hear what Mr. Linn tells me?' she said. ‘He has 
heard that M[r. Quintus Slide has gone do^^‘n to Lough ton to 

stand against him.* 

'And whv not?* said Kermedv* 

'M[y dear!' ejaculated L-ad^' Laura. 

‘Mr. Quintus Slide will no doubt lose his time and his 

money; but he will gain the prestige of having stood for a 

borough, which will be something for him on the staff ot the 
People's Banner,* said ^Ir. Kennedy. 

'He wdll get that horrid man \'’ellum to propose him,’ said 
Ladv Laura. 

w 

'Very likely,* said ^^Ir. Kennedy. 'And the less any’ of us say^ 
about it the better. Pinn, my dear fellow, I congratulate y'ou 
heartily- Nothing for a long time has giv'en me greater plea- 
sure than hearing of your appointment. It is equally^ honour- 
able to yourself and to A-Ir. iVlildmay^. It is a great step to ha\'e 
gained so early^.* 
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Phinea?^ as he thanked liis friend, could not help asking 
himself w hat his friend had done to be made a Cabinet IVfinister. 
Little as he, Phineas, himself had done In the House in his two 
sessions and a half, ^Ir. Kenned v Iiad hardlv done more in his 
fifteen or twenty. But then Tvlr. Kennedy was possessed of 
almost miraculous wealth, and o^^’ned half a countv, whereas 
he, Phineas, owned almost notlung at alL Of course no Prime 
NIiiiister would offer a junior lordship at the Treasury to a man 
itii ,^50.000 a year. Soon after tliis Phineas took his leave. 
"1 tliink lie w ill do well,' said Mr. Kennedy to his wdfe. 

"1 am sure he will do well/ replied Lady Laura, almost 
scomfullv, 

•H e is not quite such a black swan with me as he is wdth you; 
but still I think he w ill succeed, if he takes care of himself. It 
is astonishing how tliat absurd stor^^ of his duel with Chiltem 
lias crot about.' 

‘It is imp>osslble to prevent people talking/ said Lady Laura. 

'I suppose there w as some cjuaxrel, though neither of them 
w ill t«.ll you. They say it was about ISIiss Effingham. I should 
hardlv tiiink that Finn could hav^e any hopes in that direction.' 

‘Wdiy should lie not have hopes?* 

‘Because he has neither position, nor mone 3 % nor birth/ 
>aul Nlr. Kennedy. 

'Ho is a gentleman,' said latd^^ Laura; 'and I think he has 
position. I do not see wh\- he should not ask an\" girl to marry 
him/ 

'There is no understanding vou, Laura/ said Mr. Kennedy, 

*■ ^ 

angrilv. I thought you had quite otlier hopes about Miss 
1 1 fling ham, ' 

'So I have; but tJiat has nothing to do witii it. \ ou sp>oke of 
Nfr. linn a> thoucch lie would l>e guilty of some crime w’ere he 
r ^ j -.k \ i. k t I'tTingliam to his wife. In tliat I disagree with 

rou. Nlr. Finn is ' 

'll \s ill make me siik of the name ol Nfr. Finn. 

* I atn sonn,’ that I offend you by my gratitude to a man who 
'ia\cd life.' Nfr. Kennedy' shook his head. He knew that 

tee art'll! merit used against him w as false, but he did not know 

as 
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how to show that he knew that it was false. 'Perhaps I had 
better not mention his naume any more,’ continued Lady Laura. 

" N'onsense ! ' 

vou ths-t it IS rioriSGUsCj r?.ot)€i~t. 

* All I mean to say is, that if you go on as you do, you ill 
turn his head ai^d spoil him. you thmlx I do not hat 

is going on among 3'our' 

'And \vhat is going on among us, as you call itr* 

'You are taking this young man up and putting him on a 
pedestal and worshipping him, just because he is well -looking, 
and rather clever and decently behaved. It's always die wa^* 
\\nth women who have nothing to do, and who cannot be made 
to understand that they should have duties. They cannot li\e 
without some kind of idolatry.' 

'Have I neglected my duty to you, Robert r' 

‘Yes, vou know' you have; in going to tliose receptions 

at vour father's house on Sundays.' 

‘WTat has that to do with !Mr. Finn?* 

‘Psha!’ 

‘I begin to think I had better tell Xlr. Finn not to come here 
any more, since his presence is disagreeable to you. Ail the 
world knows how great is the servdce he did you, and it will 
seem to be very ridiculous. People w ill say all manner of things ; 
but anything will be better than that you should go on as you 

have dcwie, accusing your wife of idolatry' towards a 

young man, because he is well-looking.’ 

'I never said anvthing of the kind.’ 

‘You did, Robert.’ 

'I did not. I did not speak more of you than of a lot of otiicrs,* 

‘You accused me personally, sa^dng that because of mv 
idolatry I had neglected my duty; but realK' you made such a 
jumble of it all, with papa’s \'isitors, and Sunday afxenioon.>, 
that I cannot follow' what w'as in your mind.’ 

Then Air. Kenned^^ stood for awhile, collecting his thought.-?, 
so that he might unravel the jumble, if that were p) 05 sible to 
him; but finding that it was not possible, he left the room, and 
closed the door behind him. 
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taught herself to hope that Phineas mi^ht succeed widi \ ic let. 

He wished it, and wliy should he not ha\"e what he i:;hed, 

he, whom she so fondly idolised r It was not hi^ tault that htr 
and she were not man and wife. She had chosen to arrange it 
otherwise, and was she not bound to assist him now In the 
present object of his reasonable wishes? She had o\ er In 

her heart that difficulty- about her brother, but she could not 
quite conquer the otlier difficulty-. She could not bring hersel: 
to plead his cause w ith Violet. She had not brought herself as 
yet to do it. 

And now she was accused of idolatry- for Phineas by her 

husband, she with 'a lot of others,' in which lot Violet vv a> 

of course included. W ould it not be better that they t\%'0 i-hould 
be brought together? W ould not her friend’s husband stul be 
her friend? Would she not then forget to lo\'e liimr Would she 
not then be safer than she was now? 

As she sat alone struggling with her difficulties, she had not 
as vet forgotten to love him, nor was she as yet safe. 


CHAPTER XLV 
3Izss Effingham^ s four lovers 

O XE morning early- in June Lady' Laura called at Lady Hal- 
dock’s house and asked for Aliss Effingham. The serv ant 
was showdng her into the large drawing-room, when she again 
asked sp>ecially- for Aliss Effingh am . ‘I tliink Aliss Effingham 
is there,’ said the man, o|>enLng the door. >Iiss Effingham was 
not thei-e. Lady Baldock was sitting all alone, and Lady- Laura 
jjerceived tliat she had been caught in the net wiiich she speci- 

allv wished to avoid. Xow Ladv Baldock had not actuallv or 

^ ■»» 

openly- quarrelled with I..ady- Laura Rennedv or \\' 2 th Lord 
Brentford, but she had concei\*ed a strong idea that her nioco 
\aolet was countenanced in all improprieties bv tlie Stand i si i 
family- generally-, and that tlierefore the Stand ish familv \\‘as 
to be regarded as a familyr of enemies. There was doubtless in 
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her mind considerable conbxsicHni on the subject* for she did not 
know whether Ix>rd Chiltem or Air. Finn w'as the suitor wfamn 

she most feared, and she was aware, after a sort muddied 

fashion, that the claims of these two wicked young men were 
antagt>nistic to each other. But they were both r e g ar ded her 
as emanations from the same source of iniquity, aixL, tfa er e fo ie^ 


widiout going deeply into the machinations of Lady Laura, 

without resoKlng whether Lady Laura was injuring her by 
pressing her brother as a suitor upon Aliss Effingham, or 

pressing a rival of her brotfu^r, still she became aware that* 

it w’as her dutv to turn a cold shoulder on those two houses in 


Portman Square and Grosvenor Place. But her difficulti^ in 
doing this were very great, and it may be said that Li»ly Bal— 
dock was placed in an unjust and cruel positiem- Before the end 
of Afav she had proposed to leave London, and to take her 
daughter and llolet down to Baddingham, — or to Bnglitoti, 
if tliev' preferred it, or to Switzerland- ‘'Brighton in June!* 
Violet had exclaimed. ‘Would not a month among the glaciers 
be delightful!* Aliss Boreham had said. ‘EkHi't let me ke^yM 
in town, aunt,* \T.olet replied ; *but I do not think I shall go till 
other people go. I can have a room at Laura Kennedy's house.' 
Then Ladv Baldock, whose jxjsiticRi w"as hard and crueL re- 


a w'ard over w*hom she had no jx>sitive pjower, and yet m respect 
to whom her duty was imperative! Her duty was mqserative, 
and Ladv Baldock was not the woman to neglect her duty;-— 
and vet she knew that the doing of her duty would all te in 
%ain. Violet w'ould marry a shoe-black out of the streets if she 
were so minded. It w^ of no use diat the poor lady had 
pro\ ided herself with two strings, two most excellent strifes, 
to her bow’, — ^two strings either one of which ^lould have otm- 
tented Aliss Effingham. There w as Lord Fawn, a youi^ peer, 

not verv rich indeed, but still with means sufficient 

wife, a rising man, and in every way respectable, 
a Whig. And there was Air. Aj^ledom, cme of die 
commoners in England, a fine Cemserv ative too. ™ 

the House, and everything appropriate. He was fifty, Imt 
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looked hardly more than tliirty-five, and was, so at least 

Ladv Baldock frequently asserted, violently ir» love with 

Violet EfFmg:haiii. Why had not the law, or the executors, or 
the Lord Chancellor, or some power le\'ied tor the protec- 
tion of the proprieties, made Violet absolutely subject to her 
guardian till she should be made subject to a husband." 

^ 'Ves, I think she is at home,’ said Lady Baldock, in answer 
to Lady Laura's inquiry for Vholet. 'At least, I hardly kno'.v-. 

She seldom tells me what she means to do, and somctitnes 

she will walk out quite alone!’ A most imprudent old woman 
was Lady Baldock, always opening her hand to her adversaries, 
unable to control herself in the scolding of people, either bett^re 
their faces or behind their backs, even at moments in \\ hich 
such scolding was most injurious to her own cause. ‘ FIo^^■e\'e^, 
we will see,’ she continued. Xhen the bell w as rung, and in a 
few" minutes V'iolet was in the room. In a few minutes more* 
tliev were up>— stairs together in V^iolet's own room, in spite ot 
the openly-displaved wrath of Lady Baldock. "I almost wi^sh 
she had never been bom,’ said Lady Baldock to her daughter. 
'Oh, mamma, don’t say that.' 'I certainl%" do wish that I had 
never seen her,’ 'Indeed she has been a grie\ ous trouble to you, 
mamma,’ said Aliss Boreham, sympathetically, 

'Brighton! WXat nonsense!’ said Ladv Laura. 

'Of course it 's nonsense. Fanct” going to Brighton ! And tiien 
they have propwased Switzerland. If you could only hear 
xVugusta talking in rapture of a month among the glaciers! 
xArid I feel so ungrateful, I believe they would spend three 

months with me at any horrible place that I could suggest, at 

Hong Kong if I w ere to ask it, so intent are tlie^' on taking 

me aw"ay from metropolitan danger.’ 

'But you will not go?' 

‘N^o! 1 won’t go. I know" I am very naughtv’ ; but I can’t 

help feeling that I cannot be good witliout being a fool at the 
same time. I must either fight my aunt, or give wav to her. If 

I w^ere to 3rield, what a life I should have ; and I should despise 

myself after all.’ 

'And what is the special danger to be feared now ?' 

es 


I don't know; — vou, I fancy. I told her that if she went, I 
should eo to vou. I knew that would make her stay-* 

‘I wish you would come to me,' said 1-ady I^ura, 

‘I shouldn t think of it really, — ^not for any length of time/ 
'Whv not?* 

‘Because I should be in Nlr. Kennedy’s way.’ 

‘Vou wouldn't be in his wav in the least. If vou would only 

^ * 

he do^^^l punctually for morning prayers, and go to church 
\N ith him on Sunday afternoon, he would be deligiited to have 



you. 

'What did he say about Madame Max coming/ 

'Xot a word. I don’t think he quite knew who she was then. 

1 fancy he has inquired since, by something he said yes 

'What did he >3:y?‘ 

'Xothine: tliat matters: — only a word. I haven t come 

here to talk about Madame M^ax Goesler, — nor yet about 

Mr. Kennedy/ ^ 

‘ W'hom ha\'e vou come to talk about' asked \ iolet, laughing 

a little, with something of increased colour in her cheeks, 

though she could not be said to blush. 

'A lover of course,* said Lady Laura. 

'I wish you would leave me alone with my lovers. You are 
a.«; bad or 'worse than iny aunt. She, at any rate, varies her 
prescription. She has become sick ot poor Lord Fa\>Ti because 

he 's a hi ’ 

‘ \nd who is her favourite now?’ 

‘Old Mr. .\Ppledom, — who is really a most unexceptionable 
old pan v, and whom I like of all things. I really think I could 
ct.>nser.t to he Mrs. .Appledom, to get rid ot my troubles, 
he did not dve his whi.skers and have his coats padded. 

‘H^d cree up those little things if you asked him.*^ ^ ^ 

1 shouidn t have the heart to do it. Besides, this 
time oi the year for making proposals. His lo\e te\e^ w i ^ 
of a ^•e^^ lo'w kind, and intermits annually, never comes 
tnc autumn. It is a rural malady, against ^^huh he is proo 

%\hile amoPiT Ifi-. ilub.s!’ 

•Well. \’ic.let, I am like your aunt.’ 
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'like Lady Baldockr’ 

•In one respect. I, too, wiU vary my prescri 

‘What do you mean, Laura?’ 

‘Just this, — ^that if you like to marry Phineas 

that you are right.’ 

‘Heaven and earth! And why am I to marry 
‘Only for two reasons; because he loves 


‘No, — deny it. 1 do not.’ 

‘I had come to fancy that you did.’ 

‘Keep your fancy more under control then. But upon my 
word I can’t understand this. He was your great friend.’ 
‘What has that to do with it?’ demanded Lady Laura. 

‘And you have thrown over your brother, Laura?* 

‘You have throxNTi him over. Is he to go on for ever asking 


and being refused?' 

'I do not know why he should not,' said Violet, seeing how 
very little trouble it gives him. Half an hour once in six months 
does it all for him, allowing him time for coming and going in 


a cab/ 

•Violet, I do not understand you. Have you refused Oswald so 
often because he does not pass hours on his knees before j ou ?' 

*No, indeed! His nature would be altered very much for the 
worse before he could do that,' 

'’Why do you throw it in his teeth then that he does not give 

you more of his time?' 

*AVhy have you come to tell me to marry Mr. Phineas Finn ? 
That is what I want to know. Mr. Phineas Finn, as far as I am 
aware, has not a shilling in the world, — except a month's salary 
now due to him from the Government. Mr. Phineas Finn I 
believe to be the son of a coimtry doctor in Ireland, — witli 
about seven sisters. Mr. Phineas Finn is a Roman Catholic. 
Mr. Phineas Finn is, — or was a short time ago, — in love with 
another lady ; and Mr. Phineas Finn is not so much in love at 
this moment but what he is able to intrust his cause to an 
ambassador. None short of a royal suitor should ever do that 
with success.' 
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'Has he never pleaded his cause to you himself'?*’ 

'My dear, I never tell gentlemen’s secrets. It seems that if 
he has, his success was so trifling that he has thought he had 
better trust some one else for the future.* 

He has not trusted me. He has not given me any com- 
mission.* 


'Then why have you come?* 

'Because, 1 hardly know how to tell his story. There 

been things about Oswald which made it almost necessary 
^Ntr. Finn should explain himself to me.* 

‘I htiow it all; ^about their- fighting. Foolish young men! I 

am not a bit obliged to either of them, not a bit. Only 

if my aunt knew it, what a life she would lead me! Gusi 
knows all about it, and I feel tliat I am 
Why were they so wrong-headed?* 

'I cannot answer that, ^though I know them well enough 

to be sure that Chiltem 'was the one in fault.* 




'It is so odd that you should have thro'wn your brother over.* 
*I have not thrown my brother over- A^ill you accept 
Oswald if he asks you again?* 

'No,* almost shouted Violet. 


'Then I hope that Nfr, Finn may succeed. I want him to 

succeed in everything. There ; ^you may know it all. He is my 

Phoebus Apollo.’ 

'That is flattering to me, looking at the position in which 

you desire to place your Phoebus at the present moment.* 

‘Come, Violet, I am true to you, and let me have a little 
truth from you. This man loves you, and I think Is worthy of 
you. He does not love me, but he is my friend. As his friend, 
and believing in his 'worth, 1 'wish for his success beyond 
almost an 3 rthing else in the world, hasten to me, Violet. 1 
don’t believe in those reasons which you gave me just now for 
not becoming this man's wife.* 

-Nor do I.’ 


'I know you do not. Look at me. I, who have less of real 
heart than you, I 'who thought that 1 could trust myself to 
satisfy my mind and my ambition without caring for my heart. 
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He has asked for itsince,* said Lady Laura. But never mind 
I have not come to talk about myself :--o*erwise th^ to bid 
you not do what I have done. Alt ^t you have said about this 

man’s want trf mcmey and of family is nothing. 

Hothit^ at all,’ said Violet. ‘Mere words, — ^fit only tor 

such people as my aunt- 
-Well thm?' 

'Well?' 

'If you love him 

*Ah! but if I do not? You are very close in inquiring mto my 
secrets. Xell me, Laura; — was not this young Crichton once a 

lover of your own?' 

'Psha! And do you think I cannot keep a gentleman's secret 
as well as you?* 

•What is the good of any secret, Laura, when we have been 
already so opm? He tried his 'prentice hand on you ; and then 
he csune to me. Let us watc^ him, and see who'll be the third. 
I too like hiiTi well Plough to hope that he'll land himself 

safely at last.' 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

Mausetrn^ 

KEAs had certainly no desire to make love by an ambas- 


iX second -ha¥id. He had given no commission to 
Lady Laura, ami was, as the reader is aware, quite ignorant of 
what was being done and said on his behalf. He had asked no 
more feom Lady Laura than an opportuni^ of speaking for 
himiM»lf, and tiisEthe had asked almost with a ocmviction diat 
fay so asking he would turn his friend into an enemy. He had 
read Imt little of the workings of Lady Laura's heart towards 
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hims^f, and had no idea of the assistanceshe was anxious to nve 
him. She had ae\'er told him that she was willing to sacrifice 
her brother on his behalf, and, of course, had not told him that 
she was willing also to sacrifice herself. Nor, when she wrote 
to him one June morning and told him that Violet would be 
found in Portm^ Square, alone, that afternoon, — naming an 
hour, and explaining that Miss Effmgham would be there to 
meet herself' and her father, but that at such an hour she would 
be certainly alone, — did he even then know how much she was 
prepared to do for him. The short note was signed 'L./ and 
then there came a long postscript. ‘Ask for me,' she said in a 
postscript. T shall be there later, and I have told them to bid 
you wait. I can gi\ e you no hope of success, but if you choose 
to try, — you can do so. If you do not come, I shall know that 
you have changed your mind, I shall not think the worse of 
you, and your secret Will be safe with me. I do that which you 
ha\’e asked me to do, — simply because you have asked it. 
Bum this at once, — because I ask it/ Phineas destroyed the 
note, tearing it into atoms, the moment that he had read it and 
re-read it. Of course he w^ould go to Portman Square at the 
hour named. Of course he would take his chance. He was not 
buoyed up by much of hope ; — but even though there were no 
hope, he would take his chance. 

W hen I.ord Brentford had first told Phineas of his promo- 
tion, he had also asked the new lx>rd of the Treasury to make 
a certain communication on his behalf to his son. This Phineas 
had found himself obliged to promise to do; — ^and he had done 
it. The letter had been difficult enough to write, — but he had 
WTitten it. After ha^ ing made the promise, he had found him- 
self bound to keep it. 

*E>ear Lord Chiltem,' he had commenced, \^"ill not think 


that there was anj^thing in our late encounter to prevent my 
so addressing you. I now write at the instance of your father, 
who has heard nothing of our little affair/ Then he explained 
at length Lord Brentford's wishes as he understood tbent. 
Tray come home,* he said, finishing his letter. ‘Touching 
V E., I feel that I am bound to tell you that I still mean to try 
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my Tortune, but that I have no ground for hoping that my 
fortune will be good. Since the day on the sands, I have never 
met her but in society. I know you will be glad to hear that my 
wound was nothing; and I think you will be glad to hear tliat 
I have got my foot on to the ladder of promotion. ours 

always, ‘Phineas Fixn.’ 

Now he had to try his fortune, — ^that fortune of which he had 
told Lord Chiltem that he had no reason for hoping that it 
would be good- He went direct from his office at the Treasuiy^ 
to Portman Square, resolving that he would take no trouble ^ 
to his dress, simply washing his hands and brushing his hair 
as though he w^ere going down to the House, and he knocked 
at the EarPs door exactly at the hour named by Lady Laura. 

*Miss Effingham,' he said, 'I am so glad to find you alone/ 

*'Yes,' she j laughmg. I am alone, — a poor unprotected 
female. But I fear nothing- I have strong reason for believing 
that Lord Brentford is somewhere about. And Pomfret the 
butler, who has known me since I was a baby, is a host in liim- 


'With such allies you can have nothing to fear/ he replied, 
attempting to carry on her little jest, 

‘Nor even without them, Mr. Finn. We unprotected females 


in these days are so self-reliant that our natural protectors fall 
off from us, finding themselves to be no longer wanted- Now 
with you, — ^what can I fear?' 

'Nothing, — ^as I hope/ 

^Xhere used to be a time, and that not so long ago either, 
when young gentlemen and ladies were thought to be very 
dangerous to each other if they were left alone. But propriety 
is less rampiant now, and up>on the whole virtue and morals, 
with discretion and all that kind of thing, have been the gainers. 
I>on't you think so?' 

'I am sure of it-' 

'All the same, but I don't like to be caught in a trap, Nfr. 


'In a trap?' 
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'Yes ; — ^in a trap. Is there no trap here? If you will say so, 1 
wiU acknowledge myself to be a dolt, and will beg your pardc^' 

'I hardly know what you call a trap.' 

*You were told that I was here?* 

He paused a moment before he replied. *Yes, I was told/ 

'I call that a trap.* 

*Am I to blame?* 

*I don't say that you set it, — but you use it/ 

‘Miss Effingham, of course I have used it. You must know, 

1 think you must know that 1 have that to say to you which 
has made me long for such an opportunity as this/ 

‘And therefore you have called in the assistance of your 
fHend . ' 

‘It is true/ 


‘In such matters you should never talk to any one, Mr. Finn. 
If you cannot fight your own battle, no one €:an fight it for you.' 
‘Miss Effingham, do you remember our ride at Saulsl^?* 
‘Very w’ell; — as if it were yesterday.' 

‘And do you remember that I asked you a question which 
you have never answered?' 


' I did ans w^er it, — as well as I knew how, so that 1 might tell 
you a truth without hurting you.' 

'It was necessary, — ^is necessary that I should be hurt sorely, 
or made perfectly happy* Violet Effingham, I have come to you 
to ask you to be my wife; — to tell you that I love you, and to 
ask for your love in return. Whatever may be my fate, the 


question must be asked, and an answer must be given. I have 
not hopped that you should tell me that you loved me ' 

‘For what then have you hoped?' 

‘For not mucJi, indeed; — but if for an 3 rthing, then for some 
chance that you might tell me so hereafter.' 

‘If I loved you, I would tell you so now, — instantly. I give 
you w'ord of that.' 

‘Can you never love me?' 

‘WTiat is a woman to answer to such a question? No; — I 
belie\ e never. I do not think I shall ever wish you to be iny 
husband- You ask me to be plain, and I must be plain/ 
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-?* He piaused, hardly 



t was which he proposed to himsell to 
for no because, — ^for no cause except *at simple on 
. „aould make any girl refuse any man whom she not 
„ Mr. Finn. I could say ple^t things to you on any other 

subject than this, — ^because I like you.’ 

‘I know that I have nothing to justify my suit. 

•You have everything to justify it;— at least I am ^d to 
presume that you have. If you love me,— you are justified. 

‘You know that I love you.’ 

‘I am sorry that it should ever have been so, — ^v'ery sony'. I 
can only hope that I have not been in fault.’ 

‘WlU you try to love me?’ 

•No;— why should I try? If any trying were necessar>% I 
u ^ry ■nr»f' fTk vou. Whv should I trv to do that 


which would displease every! 




belonging 


sen * admit your right to address me, — ^and tell you frankly 
that it would not be in vain, if I loved you. But I tell you as 

frankly that such a marriage would not please those whom I am 

bound to try to please.’ l n 

He paused a moment before he spoke further . I shall wait, 

he said, ‘and come again.’ 

‘WTiat am I to say to that? Do not tease me, so that I be 
driven to treat you with lack of courtesy. Lady Laura is so 
much attached to you, and hfr. Kermedy, and Lord Brentford, 

and indeed I may say, I myself also, that I trust there may 

be nothing to mar our good fellowship. Come, Mr. Finn, 
say that you will take an answer, and I will give you my hand. 

‘Give it me,’ said he. She gave him her hand, and he put it up 
to his lips and pressed it. ‘I will wait and come again,’ he said. 
‘1 w’ill assuredly come again.’ Then he turned from her and 
w*^t out of the house. At the comer of the square he saw Lady 
Laura’s carriage, but did not stop to speak to her. And she also 
saw' him. 

*So you have had a \'isitor here,' said Lady Laura to \^olet. 
‘Yes; — ^I have been caught in the trap.’ 

"Poor mouse! And has the cat made a meal of you?* 
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I taiKy he has, after his tashion. There be cats rhaf eat their 
mice without playing, — and cats that plav with their mice, and 
then eat them ; and cats again which only play with their 

and don t care to eat them. Mr. Finn is a cat of the latter 
and has had his afternoon’s diversion.’ 

‘You wrong him there.’ 

‘I thmk not, Laura. I do not mean to say that he would not 
ha^-e liked me to accept him. But, if I can inside his bosom, 
such a little job as that he has now done will be looked 
upon as one of the past pleasures of his life;— not as a pain." 


CHAPTER XLVII 
A/r. bill 

I T will be necessary that we should go back in our stoiy for a 
^ eiyr short period in oixler that the reader may be told thaf 
^^hiea> Emn w as duly re-elected at XxHighton after his appoint- 
ment at the Treasury Board. There was some little trouble at 
Loughton, and something more of expense than he had before 
encountered. Nfr. Quintus Slide absolutely came down, and was 
proposed by Mr. VeUum for the borough. Mr. VeDum beii^ a 
gentleman learned in the lawr, and hostile to the interests of the 
noble owner of Sauls hy, w'as able to raise a little trouble against 
our hero. Mr. Slide was proposed by Mr. Vellum, and seconded 
by Nfr. \ ellum*s clerk, — though, as it afterwards appeared. 
Vellum's clerk was not in truth an elector, — and w’ent to 
the poll like a man. He received three votes, and at twelve 
o’clock withdrew. This in itself could hardly have afforded 
compensation for the expose which Mr. Slide or his backers 
must have encountered ; — but he had an oj^xirtuni^ of imking 
a s|>eech. every word of which was reported in the Petmle's 
Banner; and it the speech w^as made in the language given in 
tlie report, NIr. Slide w*as really possessed of some oratorical 
power. !Nfost ot those who read the speech in the oolunms of 
the People *^5 Banner were probably not aware how favourable 
an opportunity of retouching his sentences in type h^ been 
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given to Mr. Slide by the fact of his connection with the new s- 
paper. The speech had been very severe upon our hero ; and 
though the speaker had been so hooted and pelted at Lough ton 
as to have been altogether inaudible, — so maltreated that in 
point of fact he had not been able to speak above a tenth part 
of his speech at all, — nevertheless the speech did give Phineas 
a certain amount of pain. WTiy Phineas should have read it w ho 
can tell? But who is there that abstains from reading that w hich 

is printed in abuse of himself? 

In the speech as it was printed Mr. Slide declared that he 

had no thought of being returned for the borough. He knew' 
too well how the borough was managed, what slaves tlie elec- 
tors were; — ^how they groaned under a tyranny from w'hich 
hitherto they had been unable to release themselves- Of course 
the EarPs nominee, his lacquey, as the honourable gentleman 
might be called, would be returned. The Earl could order them 
to return whichever of his lacqueys he pleased- — ^There is 
something peculiarly pleasing to the democratic ear in the 
word lacquey! Any one serving a big man, whatever the seiwHce 
may be, is the big man's lacquey in the People's Banner. — ^The 
speech throughout was very bitter. Mr. Phineas Finn, who had 
previously served in Parliament as the lacquey of an Irish earl, 
and had been turned off by him, had now' fallen into the service 
of the English earl, and was the lacquey chosen for the present 
occasion. But he, Quintus Slide, who boasted himself to be a 
man of the people, — he could teU them that the days of their 
thraldom w'ere coming to an end, and that their enfranchise- 
ment was near at hand. That friend of the people, Mr. Turn- 
bull, had a clause in his breeches-pocket which he would either 
force down the unwdlling throat of Mr. Mildmay, or else drive 
the imbecile Premier from office by carrying it in his teeth. 
Loughton, as Loughton, must be destroyed, but it should be 
bom again in a better birth as a part of a real electoral district, 
sending a real member, chosen by a real constituency, to a real 
Parliament. In those days, — and they w'ould come soon, — Mr. 
Ouintus Slide rather thought that Mr. Phineas Finn would be 
tound 'nowhere,' and he rather thought also that when he 
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sh-^wed l-iniself again, as he certaLnly should do, in the midst 
ot that democratic electoral district as the popular candidate 
for the honour of representing it in Parliament, that demo- 
cratic electoral district would accord to him a reception very 
different from that which he was now receiving from theEarPs 
lacqueys in the parliamentary village of Loughton. A prettier 
bit of h ction than these sentences as comjx>sing a part of any 
speech delivered, or propvosed to be delivered, at Loughton, 
Phineas thought he had never seen. And when he read at the 
close of the sp>eecb that though the EarVs hired bullies did their 
\vorst, the remarks of Slide were received by the people 

with reiterated cheering, he threw himself back in his chair at 
the Treasury and roared. The poor fellow had been three 
minutes on his legs, had recei^‘ed three rotten eggs, and one 
dead dog, and had retired. But not the half of the sf>eech as 
printed in the People’s Banner has been quoted. The sins of 
Phineas, who in spite of his inability' to oj>en his mouth in public 
had been made a Treasurv hack bv the aristocratic influence, — 
by aristocratic influence not confined to the male sex/ — were 
described at great length, and in such language that Phineas 
lor a V hile was fool enough to think that it would be his duty 
to belabour Slide with a horsewhip. This notion, however, 
did not endure long with him. and when Nfr. NIonk told him 
that thin2:s of that kind came as a matter of course, he was 
comforted. 

But he found it much more difficult to obtain comfort when 
he weighed the ang nim enrs brought forvs'ard against the abomi- 
nations of such a borough as that for which he sat, and reflected 
that if Nlr. Turnbull brought foivvard his clause, he, Phineas 
Finn, would be bound to vote against the clause, knowing the 
lause to be right, because he was a serv^ant of the Oovem- 
rrtent. The arguments, even though they appeared in the 
Peephr 's Banner, were true arguments ; and he had on one 
occasion admitted their truth to his friend Lady Laura, — ^in the 
nreseru e of that great Cabinet Nlinister, her husband- \\Tiat 
biisine'S has such a man as that do's^'n therer Is there a single 
‘re at 15 re who wants h'.mr^ I.adv L.aura had said, I don t suppose 
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anybody does want Mr. Quintus Slide,’ Phineas had rephea; 
‘but I am disposed to think the electors should choose the man 
they do want, and that at present thet" have no choice left to 
them.' ’'Thev are quite satisfied,' said Lady Laura, angrilv . 
‘Xhen, Ladv Laura,' continued Phineas, ‘that alone should be 
sufficient to' prove that their privilegfe of returning a member 
to Parliament is too much for them. e can t defend it. t is 
defended bv tradition/ said Mr. Kennedy. ‘And by its grreat 
utility/ said Lady Laura, bowing to the young member who 
wa.s present, and forgetting that "V'ery useless old gentleman, 
her cousin, who had sat for the borough for many years. ‘In 
this country it doesn’t do to go too fast,’ said Zvlr. Kenned \ . 
‘And then Ae mixture of \ailgarity^, falsehood, and pretence!' 
said Lady Laura, shuddering as her mind recurred to the fact 
tliat Nlr. Quintus Slide had contaminated Loughton by his pre- 
sence. ‘I am told that they hardly let him leave the place alive.’ 

Whatever Mr. Kennedy and Lady Laura might tliink about 
Loughton and the general question of small boroughs, it was 
found bv the Government, to their great cost, that rvfr. Turn- 
bull’s clause was a reality. After two months of hard work, all 
questions of franchise had been settled, rating and renting, 
new and newfangled, fancy franchises and those which no one 
fancied, franchises for boroughs and franchises for counties, 

franchises single, dual, three-cornered, and four-sided, by 

\ arious clauses to w'hich the Committee of the whole House 

had agreed after some score of divisions, the matter of the 

franchise had been settled. hTo doubt there w'as the House of 
Lords, and there might yet be shipwTeck. But it was generally 

be 1 Levied that the Lords w^ould hardly look at the bill, that 

they would not even \'enture on an amendment. The Lords 
would onK’' be too happy to let the matter be settled by the 
Commons themselves. But then, after the franchise, came 
redistribution- How’ sick of the subject w ere all members of the 
Government, no one could tell w ho did not see their w’earv 
faces. The whole House was sick, ha\*ing been whipped into 
various lobbies, night after night, during the heat of the 
summer, for weeks past. Redistribution! Whv should there be 
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any redistribution.' T. hey had got, or would get, a beautiful 
frajichise. Could they not see what that would do for them^ 
Why redistribute anything? But, alas, it was too late to go 
back to so blessed an idea as that! Redistribution they 
have. But there should be as little redistribution as possible. 

were sick of it all, and would not be exiigeant. Something 
should be done for overgrown counties; — ^something fornew 
tow^s w hich had prospered in brick and mortar. It would be 
easy to crush up a peccant borough or tw^o, — a borough that 
had been discovered in its sin. And a few' boroughs now^ blessed 
w itli tsvo members might consent to be blessed only with one. 
Fifteen small clauses might settle the redistribution, in spite 

of Mr, Turnbull, — if only Mr. Daubeny would be good- 
natured. 

Neither die w eatlier, which w as very hot, nor the tedium of 
the session, w'hich had been very great, nor the anxiety of 
> f inisters, which was ver3* pressing, had any effect in impairing 
the energy' of Mr. Turnbull. He w'as as instant, as oratorical, 
as hostile, as indignant about redistribution as he had been 
about the franchise. He had been sure then, and he wras sure 
now, that Ministers desired to burke the question, to deceive 
the people, to produce a bill that should be no bilL He brought 
out his clause, — and made ILoughton his instance. ‘W^ould the 
honourable gentleman who sat low'est on the Treasury bench, 
— ^who at this moment was in sweet confidentia] intercourse 
with the right honourable gentleman now President of the 
Board of Trade, w'ho had once been a friend of the people, — 
would the j'oung Lord of the Treasury get up in his place and 
tell them that no peer of Parliament had at present a voice in 
sending a member to their House of Commons, — that no peer 
would ha\'e a voice if this bill, as proposed by the Government, 
were passed in its present useless, ineffectual, conservative, 
and most dishonest form?' 

Phineas, who replied to this, and who told Mr. Turnbull 
that he himself could not answer for any peers, — but that he 
thought it probable that most peers w’ould, by their opinions, 
somewhat influence the opinions of some electors, — ^was 
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thought to have got out of his difficulty very well. But there 
was the clause of Mr. Turnbull to be dealt with, — a clause 
directly disfranchising seven single-winged boroughs, of whicli 
Loughton was of course one, — a clause to w hich the Go\ ern- 
ment must either submit or object. Submission would be certain 
defeat in one way, and objection would be as certain defeat Ln 
another, — if the gentlemen on the other side were not disposed 
to assist the ministers. It was said that the Cabinet was divided. 
Mr. Gresham and Mr, Monk were for letting the seven 
boroughs go. ^Mr. ^Mildmay could not bring himsell to obe\ 
Mr. Turnbull, and Mr. Palliser supported him. When Mr. 
Mildmay w^as told that M!^r, Daubeny w'ould certainly go into 
the same lobby with Mr. Turnbull respecting the seven 
boroughs, he w^as reported to have said that in that case Mr. 
Daubeny must be prepared w ith a Government. Mr, Daubeny 
made a beautiful speech about the seven boroughs ; — the sev en 
sins, and seven stars, and seven churches, and seven lamps. He 
would make no party question of this. Gentlemen w ho usually 
acted with him would vote as their own sense of right or WTong 
directed them; — ^from which expression of a special sanction 
it wras considered that these gentlemen w ere not accustomed 
to exercise the privilege now accorded to them. But in regard- 
ing the question as one of right and wTong, and in looking at 
what he believed to be both the wish of tlie country and its 
interests, he, Mr. Daubeny, — he, himself, being simply a 
humble member of that House, — must supjx>rt the clause of 
the honourable gentleman. Almost all those to whom had been 
surrendered the privilege of using their owti judgment for tliat 
occasion only, used it discreetly , — as their chief had used it 
himself, — and Mr. Turnbull carried his clause by a majority 
of fifteen. It w^as then 3 a.m., and NIr. Gresham, rising after tlie 
division, said that his right honourable friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury was too tired to return to the House, and had 
requested him to state that the Government would declare their 
purpose at 6 p.m. on the following evening. 

Phineas, though he had made his little speech in answ’er to 
Mr. Turnbull wnth good-humoured flippancy, had recorded his 
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vote in tavour of the seven boroughs with a sore heart. Mudi 
as he disliked NIr. Turnbull, he knew that Mr. Turnbull was 
right in this. He had spoken to Mr. Monk on the subject, as it 
were asking Mr. Monk's permission to throw up his office, anrf 
vote against Mr. Mildmay. But Mr. Monk was angry with 
him, telling him that his ccmscience was of that restless, uneasy 
sort which is neither useful nor manly. ‘"We all know ' said Mr 
Monk , ‘and none better dian Mr. Mildmay, that we cannot 
juLStify 5\ich a borough as Loughton by the theory of our parlia- 
mentary representation, — any more than we r^ri justly the 
fact that Huntingdonshire should return as many members as 


the East Riding, There must be compromises, you shoukl 
trust to others who ha^ e studied the matter more thoroughly 
than you, to say bow* far the compromise should go at the pre- 
sent moment/ 

‘ 1 1 is the influence of the peer, not the paucity of the electors,' 
said Phineas, 

‘And has no peer any influence in a county? Would you dis- 
franchise Wesrmorelarxlr Believe me, Finn, if you want to be 
useful, you must submit yourself in such matters to those with 
whom vou act/ 

Phineas had no answer to make, but he was not happy in his 
1 1 iind , .j!^nd he a.ji> the less happy, perhaps, because he was very 
sure that NIr- Nlildmay would be beaten. Air. Low in these 
days harassed him sorely. Air. Low' w’as very keen against such 
boroughs as Loughton, declaring that >.fr. Dauboiy was quite 
right to join his standard to that of Nfr. T'umbull on such an 
issue. >Ir. Low* was the refonner now', and Phineas found him- 
self obliged to fight a losing battle cm behalf of an acknow- 
ledged abuse. He never went near Bunce; hut, unfo mm at ely 
for him, Bunce caught him once in the street and showed him 
no mercv. ‘Slide was a little 'ea\y on you in the Banner the 
other day, — eh, \fr. Firm? — too 'ea\y, as I told him.* 

'NIr, Slide can be just as bea\y as he pleases, Bunce.* 

'That *s in course. The press is free, thank God, — as yet- 
But it wasn't any gcxxl rattlmg away at the Elarrs little 
borough when it's sure to go. Of course it'll go, Mr. Finn.* 
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‘I think it will.’ . 

''The whole seven on 'em. The 'ousecouldn t but do it. 1 nej 

tell me it’s all Mr. Mildmay’s own work, sticking out for 
keepinff on ’em. He’s very old, and so we'll forgive him. But 


he must go, Finn/ 

'We shall know all about that soon, Bunce/ 

'^If you don't get another seat, Mr. Finn, I suppose we shall 
g00 you back at the Inn. I hope we may. It s better than being 
member for Loughton, Mr. Finn; — ^you may be sure of that/ 

And then Mr. Bunce passed on. 

Mr. Turnbull carried his clause, and Loughton was doomed. 


Loughton and the other six deadly sins were anathematized, 
exorcised, and finally got rid of out of the world by the voices 
of the gentlemen who had been proclaiming the beauty of such 
pleasant vices all their lives, and who in their hearts hated all 
changes that tended towards popular representation. But not 
the less was Mr. Mildmay beaten; and, in accordance with the 
promise made by his first lieutenant immediately after the vote 
was taken, the Prime Minister came forward on tlie next even- 
ing and made his statement. He had already put his resigna- 
tion into the hands of Her Majesty, and Her Majesty had 
graciously accepted it. He was very old, and felt that tlie time 
had come in which it behoved him to retire into that leisure 


which he thought he had, perhaps, earned. He had hoped to 
carry this bill as the last act of his political life ; but he was too 
old, too stiffs as he said, in his prejudices, to bend further tlian 
he had bent already, and he must leave the completion of the 
matter in other hands. Her Majesty had sent for Mr. Gresham, 
and Mr. Gresham had already seen Her Majesty. Mr. Gresham 
and his other colleagues, though they dissented from the clause 
which had been carried by the united efforts of gentlemen 
opposite to him, and of gentlemen belo'W' him on his own side 
of the House, were younger men than he, and would, for the 
country's sake, — ^and for the sake of Her Majesty, — endeavour 
to carry the bill through. There would then, of course, be a 
dissolution, and the future Government would, no doubt, 
depend on the choice of the country. From all which it 
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understood that !Mr. Gresham was to go on with tibe hill to a 
conclusion, whatever might be the divisions carried a gamaf 
him, and that a new Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
be chosen. Phineas understood, also, that he had lost his 
at Loughton. For the borough of LoughttHi there would never 
again be an election. 'If 1 had been Mr. Mildmay, I would have 
thrown the bill up altogether,’ Lord Broitford said afterwards; 
‘but of course it was not for me to interfere.’ 

The session was protracted for two nxmihs after that, - — 
bet'ond the time at which grouse should have been shot, — amtl 
by the 25rd of August became the law of the land. ‘I shall neip'o* 
get over it,’ said Mr. Rader tq Mr. Finn, seated one terriUy 
hot evening cm a bench behind the Cabinet NIinisters, — ^‘ncver. 
I don’t suppose such a session for work was e\'er known before. 
Think w'hat it is to have to keep together in August, with 
the thermometer at 8 1 ", and die river stinking like, — like the 
veri* mischief.’ Nfr. Ratler, however, did not die. 

the last day of the session Laurence Pitzgibbon re^^ned. 
Rumours reached the ears of Phineas as to the cause of dus. 


but no certain cause was told him. It was said that Lord Cantrip 
had insisted upon it. Laurence ha\ing by mischance been 
called upon for some official statemoit during an unfortimafie 
period of absence. There was, however, a mjrstery about it; — 
but die mvsterv was not half so wonderftil as the triumph to 

V to _ 

Phineas, when \ir. Gresham offered him the place* 


*But I shall ha\e no seat,' said Phineas. 

shall nc«ie of us have seats to-morrow/ said Mr. 

Gresham. 

"But I shall be at a loss to find a place to stand for/ 

"The election will not come on till November, and you imist 
look about vou* Both Mr* Monk and Lord Br^itford seem to 

think vou ^v ill be in the House.* 

And so tl>e bill was carried, and the session was ended. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

^Tbe Uuke^ 

B y the middle of September there was assembled a large 
party at Matching Priory, a country mansion belong- 
ing to Mr. Plantagenet Palliser. The men had certainly been 
chosen in reference to their political feelings and position, 
f0i- there was not a guest in the house who had voted tor Air. 
Turnbull’s clause, or the wife or daughter, or sister of any one 
who had so voted. Indeed, in these days politics ran so high 
that among politicians all social gatherings were brought to- 
gether with some reference to the state of parties. Phineas was 
invited, and when he arrived at Matching he iound that halt 
the Cabinet was there. Mr. Kennedy was not there, nor was 
Lady Laura. Mr. Monk was there, and the Duke, — w ith the 
Duchess, and Mr. Gresham, and Lord Thrift; Nlrs. Max 
Goesler w^as there also, and Mrs. Bonteen, — Mr. Bontecn 
being detained somewhere out of the way ; and Violet Effing- 
ham was exjiected in two days, and Lord Chiltem at the i ru! 
of the week. Lady Glencora took an oppiortunity of imparting 
this latter information to Phineas very soon after his arri\ al; 
and Phineas, as he watched her eye and her mouth w hile she 
spoke, was quite sure that Lady Glencora knew' the storj' ai 
the duel. ‘I shall be delighted to see him again,' said Phineas. 
‘That is all right,’ said Lady Glencora, There were also there 
Mr. and Mrs. Grey, who were great friends of the Pallisers, 
— ^and on the very day on which Phineas reached Matching, 
at half an hour before the time for dressing, the Duke of Om- 
nium arrived. Now, Mr. Palliser was the Duke's nephe^v and 
heir, — and the Duke of Omnium was a v'ery great person in- 
deed. I hardly know why it should have been so, but the Duke 
of Omnium was certainly a greater man in public estimation 
than the other duke then present, — tlie Duke of St. Bungav. 
The Duke of St. Bungay w^as a useful man, and had been so 
all his life, sitting in Cabinets and serv'ing his countrv, con- 
stant as any peer in the House of Lords, alw ays ready to take 
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an liis own shoulders any troublesome work required of him, 
than whom NIr. Nlildmav, and ZStr. ^iildmay*s predecessor at 
the head of tlie liberal p>arty , had had no more devoted adherent. 
But the Duke of Omnium had never yet done a day's work on 
behalf of his country. Xhey both wore the Oarter, the Duke of 
St. Bungay baxong earned it by seiwice, the Duke of Omnium 
having been decorated with tlie blue ribbon, — because he 
was Duke of Omnium, The one "was a moral, good man, a 
good husband, a good father, and a good fi^end. The oti^r, 
did not bear quite so high a reputatioru But men axKl women 
thought but little of the E>uke of St. Bungay, "while the other 
duke was regarded with an almost reverential awe, I think 
tite secret lay in the simple fact that the Duke of Omnium 
had not been common in the eyes of the people. He had 
contrived to envelope himself in something of the anciezit 
mvstery of wealth and rank. Within three minutes of the 
Duke's arrival Nfrs, Bonteen, ^^th an air of great importance, 
whispered a word to Phineas. “"He has come. He arrived 

exactly at seven!' 

'Who has comer' Phineas asked. 

'Tlie Duke of Omnium!' she said, almost reprimaiKling 
him bv her tone of voice for his indifference. 'There has been 
a great doubt whether or no he would show himself at last. 
Ladv Glencora told me that he never will pledge himself. I 

am so g;lad he has come.' 

'I d<m't think I ever saw him,' said Phineas. 

'Oh, I have seen him, — a magnifies t-lookii^ man! I tlunk 
it is so very nice of X^ady Glencora getting him to meet us. 
It is very iWely that he will join in a great party, but they 
say Ladv Glencora can do anything with h i m since the heir 
was bom, I suppose you ha^'e heard all about that. 

'Xo/ said Phineas; 'I have heard nothing of the heir, but I 

know that there are three or four babies.* 

•’Xlicre was no heir, you know, tor a year and a half, and 
they were all au d^sespoir; and the Duke w'M very nearly 
quarrelling with his nephew; and Nfr. Palliser ; you 

know it had very nearly come to a separatiem- 
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‘I don't know anything at all about it/ said Phineas, who w as 
not very fond of the^dy who was giving him the informatu.n. 

‘It is so, I can assure you; but since the boy was bom Lady 
Glencora ^can do anything with the Duke. She made him go 
to Ascot last spring, and he presented her with the fa\ounte 
for one of the races on the very morning the horse ran. They 
sav he g^^^ three thousand pounds tor him. 

‘And did Lady Glencora win?* 

— ^the horse lost; and M^r. Palliser has ne\cr kno^^Tl 

what to do with him since. But it was very pretty of the Duke ; 

— ^was it not?* 

Phineas, though he had intended to show to Xlrs. Bon teen 
how little he thought about the Duke of Omnium, — how small 
w^as his respect for a great peer who took no part in politics, 
— could not protect himself from a certain feeling of anxiety 
as to the aspect and gait and words of the man of wliorn 
people thought so much, of w'hom he had heard so often, and 
of whom he had seen so little. He told himself that the Duke 
of Omnium should be no more to him than any other man, 
but yet the Duke of Omnium was more to him than other 
men. When he came dowm into the drawing-room he was 
angry with himself, and stood apart; — and was then angry 
with himself again because he stood apart. WTiy should he 
make a difference in his own bearing because there was sucli a 
man in the company? And yet he could not avoid it. WTien 
he entered the room the Duke was standing in a large bow- 
window, and two or three ladies and two or three men were 
standing round him. Phineas would not go near the group, 
telling himself that he would not approach a man so grand as 
was the Duke of Omnium. He saw Madame Nlax Goeslcr 
among the party, and after a while he saw her retreat. As 
she retreated, Phineas knew that some words from Nladame 
Max Goesler had not been received with the graciousness 
which she had expected. There was the prettiest smile in the 
world on the lady's face, and she took a corner on a sofa with 
an air of perfect satisfaction. But yet Phineas loiew that she 
had received a wound. 
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^ icc on \ ou in l.xHxlon., said F^hincas, cxHning 

close to iier, ‘but was not fortunate enough to find you!' 

es; — but you came so late in the season as to n^dte it 
imp>ossible that there should be any arrangements for our 

meeting. What can any woman do when a gendeman calls cm 
her in August:' 

‘I came in Julv.’ 

\ es, you did ; on the 3 1 st. I keep the most accurate record 
of all such t h i ng s, Mr. Finn. But let us hope that we may have 
better luck next year. In the meantime, w e can cmly enjoy the 
good things that are going/ 

‘Socially, or politically, Madame Goeslerr"' 

‘Oh, socially. How can I mean anj'thing else wiien the Duke 
of Omnium is here? I feel so much taller at being in the 
house w'ith him. Do not your But you are a spoilt child of 
fortune, and perhap>s you have met him before/ 

‘I think I once saw^ the back of a hat in the park, and some- 
body told me that the Duke's head was inside it,' 

‘And you ha\'e never seen him but that once?' 

‘Never but that once, — till now/ 

‘And do not you feel elated?' 

‘Of course I do. For what do you take me, Madame 
Goesler?' 


‘ 1 do, — ^immensely. I believe him to be a fool, and I never 


heard of his doing a kind act to anybody in my life.' 

‘Not when he gave the racehorse to Lady Glencorar' 

‘I wonder whether that was true. Did you ever hear of 
such an absurdity? As I was sajing, I don't think he ev’er cfid 
anything for anybody; — but then, you know*, to be Duke erf 
Omnium! It isn’t necessary, — is it, — that a Duke of Omnium 
should do anything excrept be Duke of Omnium?* 

At this moment Lady Glencora came up to Phineas, and 


took him across to the Duke, The Duke had expressed a desire 
to be introduced to him. Phineas, half-pleased and half- 
disgusted, had no alternative, and follow*ed Lady Glencora. 
The E>uke shook hands with him, and made a little bow, and 
said something about the garrotters, w*hich Phineas, in his 
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confusion, did not quite understand. He tried to reply as Jie 
would have replied to anybody else, but tlie weight ot the 
Duke^s majesty w'as too much t'or him, and he bungled. The 
Duke made another little bow', and in a moment w'as speaking 
a word of condescension to some other favoured indi\ idual. 
Phineas retreated altogether disgusted, — hating the Duke, 
but hating himself worse ; but he w'ould not retreat in the 
direction of Madame Max Goesler. It might suit that lady to 
take an instant little revenge for her discomfiture, but it did 
not suit him to do so. The Question \vith him w'ould bo. 


whether in some future part of his career it might not be his 
duty to assist in putting down Dukes of Omnium. 

At dinner Phineas sat between Mrs, Bonteen and the 


Duchess of St. Bungay, and did not find himseh very" happy. 
At the other end of the table the Duke, — the great Duke, w as 
seated at l^dy Glencora's right hand, and on his other side 
Fortune had placed Madame Max Goesler. The greatest 
interest which Phineas had during the dinner was in watching 
the operations, — ^the triumphantly successful operations of that 
lady. Before dinner she had been wounded by' the Duke. Die 
Duke had not condescended to accord the honour of his little 
bow of graciousness to some little flattering morsel of wit 
which the lady had uttered on his behoof. She had said a sharp 
w'ord or twro in her momentary anger to Phineas ; but when 
Fortune was so good to her in that matter of her place at 
dinner, she was not fool enough to throw" away her chance. 
Throughout the soup and fish she was very quiet. She said a 
word or two after her first glass of champagne. The Duke 
refused tw"o dishes, one after another, and then she glided into 
conversation. By the time that he had his roast mutton before 
him she was in full play, and as she eat her peach, the Duke 
was bending over her with his most gracious smile. 

‘Didn't you think the session w^as very long, Mr. Finn?’ 
said the Duchess to Phineas. 


‘Very long indeed. Duchess,' said Phineas 
tion still fixed on Madame Max Goesler, 
‘The Duke found it very troublesome.' 
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" I daresay he did/ said PhLneas. That duke and that duchess 
were no more than any other man and any other man’s wife. 
The session had not t>een longer to the £>uke of St* Bungay 
than to all the public sem ants. Phineas had the greatest 
possible respect for the Duke of St* Bungay* but he could not 
take much interest in the wailings of the Duchess on her 
husband’s behalf. 

/\nd things do seem to be so very uncomfortable now.’ 
said the Duchess, — ^thinking p>artly of the resignation of Mr. 


Nlildmay, and partly of the fact that her own old peculiar 
maid who had lived wth her for thirty years had retired into 

private life. 

‘Not so very bad. Duchess, I hoi>e,’ said Phineas* observing 
that at this moment Nfadame Nfax Goesler's eyes were 
brilliant with triumph. TTien there came upcm him a sudden 
ambidc^* — that he would like to 'cut out* the Duke of 
Omnium in the estimation of Nfadame Max Goesler. The 
brig^htness of Nfadame Nlax Goesler’s eyes had not been 
thro'vsTi away upon our hero. 

\"ioiet Effingham came at the apix>inted time, and* to the 
surprise of Phineas, was brought to Nfatching by Lord Brent- 
ford. Phineas at first thought that it was intended that the 
Elarl and his son should meet and make up their quarrel at 
Mr, Palliser s house* But Lord Brrotford stayed only one 
night, and Phineas on the next morning heard the whole 
historv of his coming and going from Violet, 'I have almost 
been on mv knees to him to stay, she said. Indeed, I did go 
on mv knees, — actual! v on mv knees. 


'And what did he sayr* 

•He put his arm round me and kissed me, and 


and* — I 


cannot tell you all that he said. But it ended in this,— 
Chiltem can be made to go to Saulsby, fatted calves without 
stmt will be killed. I shall do all I can to make him go; md 
so must you, Mr Finn. Of 

pai-t5 15 not to make any differoice between jrou two.’ 

Phineas smiled, and ^d he would do his best, and look^ 
up into her face, and was just able to talk to her as dHnigfa 




ouke' 

thing^s were going comfortably with him. But his heart as 
very cold. As Violet had spoken to him about I_-ord Chi Item 

there had come upon him, for the first time. for the first 

time since he had known that Lord Chi Item had been ret used, 

an idea, a doubt, whether even yet Violet might not become 

Ibord Chiltem's wife. Mis heart was very' sad, but he struggled 

on, declaring that it was incumbent on them both to bring 

together the father and son, 

'I ai-n so glad to hear you say so, Nfr. Linn,' said \ iolct. 
*I really do believe that vou can do more towards it than any 

one else- Lord Chiltem would think nothing of my advice, 

would hardly sp>eak to me on such a subject. But he respects 
you as well as likes you, and not the less because of what has 

occurred-' 

How was it that Violet should know aught of the respect 

or liking felt by this rejected suitor for that other suitor, 

w’ho had also been rejected? And how was it that she was 
thus able to talk of one of them to the other, as though neither 
of them had ever come forward wdth such a suit? Phineas telt 
his position to be so strange as to be almost burdensome. He 
had told Violet, when she had refused him, very' plainly, tiiat 
he should come again to her, and ask once more for the great 
gift which he coveted. But he could not ask again now. In the 
first place, there was that in her manner which made him sure 
that were he to do so, he would ask in vain ; and then he felt 
that she w'as placing a sp>ecial confidence in him, against which 
he would commit a sin were he to use her present intimacy 
with him for the purposes of making love. TThey two were to 
pHit their shoulders together to help Lord Chiltem, and \\ hile 
doing so he could not continue a suit which would be felt by 
both of them to be hostile to Lord Chiltem. There might be 
opportunity for a chance word, and if so the chance v\ ord 
should be sp>oken ; but he could not make a deliberate attack, 
such as he had made in Portman Skjuare. Violet also probably 
understood that she had not now been caught in a mouse- 



was to spend four days at NIatching, and on the 
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*JMa<iaixie Goesler, you have the most uncomfortable 


i<leas_' 

*l have no doubt your Grace has tried each of them, 

successfully. But perhaps, after all, a comfortable chair over 
a good fire, in a pretty room, beats everything.* 

'I think it does, certainly,' said the Duke. Then he whis- 

jpered something at which hdCadame hd^ax Goesler blushed and 
smiled, and immediately after that she followed those who had 
already gone in to lunch. 

JMrs. Bonteen had been hovering round the spot on the 
terrace on which the l>uke and Madame h^ax Goesler had 



with envious eyes, meditating some 
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approach. The Duke had known nothing of the hovering 
propinquity of M^rs. Bonteen, but adame Goesler had seen 
and had understood it all. 


'Dear h^rs. Bonteen,* she said afterwards, 'why did you 


who in her anger was hardly able to choose her words quite 


'Our ftiend h^'adame Nlax has made quite a new conquest,* 
said !Nfrs. Bonteen to L^dy Glencora. 

‘I am so pleased,' said H^ady Glencora, with apparently un- 
affected delight. 'It is such a great thing to get anybody to 
amuse my uncle. You see everybody ciannot talk to him, and 
he will not talk to evexybody.* 

'He talked enough to her in all conscience,* said hdrs. Bon- 
teen, who was now more angxy than ever. 



*Tbe Zhiellists m^t 


I oRx> CHiLXERx arrived, and l^iineas was a little novous 
-^as to tJieir meeting. He came bcuric from shootins on 


day in question, and was told by tfie servant that Lonl Chiltem 
in the house. Phineas went into the billiaixi-rocmi in his 
knickerbockers, thinking probably that he might be there, 
and then into the drawing-room, and at last into the liinty. 

but Lord CThiltern was not to be found. At last h** 

across Violet. 

‘Have you se^i him?' he asked. 

‘Yes; he was with me half an hour since, walkmg round 

the gardens.' 

*And how' is he? Come; — tell me something about him.* 


‘1 never knew him to be more pleasant. He would give 
no promise about Saulsby, but he did not say that he would 
not go.’ 

‘‘I>oes he know that I am here?* 

'Yes ; 1 told him so. I told him how miirh pleasure 1 

should have in seeing you two together 
‘And what did he sav^ 

'He laughed, and said \rou were the be 


'But why did he laugh?* Phineas asked. 

*He did not tell me, but 1 su{^fx>se it was because 
thinking of a little trip he once took to Belgium, 
perceived that 1 knew all about it.' 

*1 'Wonder who told you. But never mind. 1 do not 
ask any questions. As 1 do not like that our first 
should be before ail the people in the drawing-rooi 


and he 


mean to 


31 !^ 

1 'wiU 


go to him in His own room.* 

‘I>o, do; — that will be so nice of you.' 

Phineas sent his card up by a servant, and in a few minutes 
w'as standing '«rith his hand on the lock of Xjord dultearn's 
door. Yhe last time he had seen this man, they had met with 








up. 


THE duellists 

1x1 their hands to shoot at each other , and X-ord Chiltem 

truth done his very hest to shoot his opponent,^ TThe 

cause of quarrel was the same between them as ever. Phineas 
not given up Violet, and had no intention of giving her 
And he had received no intimation whatever from his rival 

as to be a truce between them. Phineas had indeed 

"Written in hfendship to I^ord O^hiltem, but he had receix ed no 

jver; and no"thing of certainty "was to be gathered from 

xeport which Violet had just made. It might "well be tliat 
I^rd Chiltem would turn upon him now in his wTath, and that 
there would be some scene which in a strange house would 
be obviously objectionable. Nev^ertheless he had resolved that 
even that would be better than a chance encounter among 
strangers in a drawing-room. So the door w-as opened and the 

Then all 
his 
w'e've 
and all that kind 


‘AVell, old fellow ," 
doubt was over, and 
former, and present friend, "wanxily by 


w^as 


of thing." 

‘I had to get Into harness, 
said Phineas. 



‘I suppose SO- It *s a deuce of a bore, isn't it?' 

‘I always liked work, you know." 

*I thought you liked hunting better. You used to ride as if 
you did. There 's Bonebreaker back again in the stable for you. 
That poor fool who bought him could do nothing with him. 


*1 don't see why you should have done that." 

'Bec:aiise I was die biggest fool of the two. Do you remember 
when that brute got me down under the hank in the river? 
That was about the nearest touch I ever had. I^rd bless me ; 


how he did squeeze ine! So here you are; staying with 

, one of a Cjovemment party I suppose. Bui: 


AH 
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you know, to put Lou^hton into tbe xxxeltiiig-pot,^— 
tiioug^H I*m soiT'j’' enough for youar ssike.* 

*CJtiite rigrlit,' said Phineas. 

'And yet you %*oted against it, old cbap? Cut, €X>tiie; I'm not 
going to b»e down up»on you. So my fath^ has been here?* 
'"V"es: he was here for a day or two.’ 

“A^olet has just been telling me. You and he are as good 

friends as ex'err’ 

‘I trust we are.’ 

'He never heajnd of that little affair?* And Hord CTliiltexn 


*I do not think he has yet.* 

'So \"iolet tells me. Of course you know' that she has, heard 
all about it.* 

'I have reason to suppose as much,* 

'And so does L-aura.* 

'I told her myself,* said Phineas. 

' 1 he deuce you did! But I daresay it was for the best. It's 


father will hear it some day.* 

‘A*ou are going to Saulsby, I hope, Chiltem?* 

'That question is easier asked than answrered. It is quite 



her monev- And if my father will only .SKiIcnowledge that he 
has wrong^ed me throughout, from beginning to end, 1 will go 



would cut you 

the ne:s:t day, only that X-oughton is not 

father to do 
is a difUculty 




'^'ou cannot expect your 


CJ ^ 

aw-fi*lly ponderous Duke here. How did you get on with liixn?”^ 



called shaking hands with me.* 

"I-Io is the g r e atest old dust out," said Hiord OSiOtem, di®- 

respectfullv- 'EHd he take any notice of \^olet?* 

'>Jot that I obserx'ed.* 

dS 



T H 

ouglil: not to 
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room ^i^'ith her.* 
Felt some 
I^rd Chiltem. 
iltem. Here 
was so hard 
any attempt 

on/ 
times. 


looked full into 
look was not 
, w'ithout a 
Phineas that 




last, have not been, more 

•s you 
I 

it then? 

I told you down at A^illingfbrd that I would 
man who attempted to cut me out with 
You made up your mind that you would do so 
I quarrelled with you. Hut we can’t 
'I hope we may not have to figh 

'N^o ; it would be absurd,' said L^rd 

think that what we did was absurd. Hut upon 
not see any other way out of it. However, 
is it to be now?' 

AYhat am I to 

, I 

•I have 


, quickly. 

other, 
with any 



'I rather 
my life I 




ever think that 
I shall 


IS a 
I think that 


. I 



1 have 


. I 
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I once toid you that I never would ; but that was Ion? before 

I su5f>ected tiiat you w ould enter for the same plate. V\"hat a 
man say on sucli a matter w-hen he is dow~n in the mouth goes 
for nothintr- Xow w*e understand each other, and vou Had 
better go and dress. The bell rang neariv half an hour ago, 
and my fellow is hangincr about outside the door.* 

The inteiw lew had in one respect been very pleasant to 
Phineas. and in another it had been very bitter. It was pleasant 
to him to know that he and Lord. Chiltem were again firiends. 
It was a delight to him to feel that this half-savage but high- 
spirited young nobleman, who had been so an:xious to fight 
with him and to shoot him, was nevertheless readv to owm 
that he had behaved well. Lord Chiltem had in fact ac^xiow— 
ledged that though he had been anxious to blow’ out our hero's 
brains, he was aw are all the time that our hero was a good 
sort of fellow. Pitineas understood this, and felt that it was 
pleasant. But with this understanding, and accompanying this 
pleasure, tliere w as a conviction in his heart that the distance 
between Lord Chiltem and \'lolet would daily grow to be 

less and still less, ^and that Lord Chiltem could afford to be 

generous. If Nfiss Lffingham could teach herself to be firnd oC 
Lord Chiltem, what had he, Phineas Finn, to offer in o|^x>si— 
tion to the claims of such a suitor? 

That evening Lord Chiltem took Nfiss Fffingham out to 
dinner. Phineas told himself that this was of course so arrai^ed 
bv Ladv Glencora, with the express \iew’ of serv'ing the Saulsby 
interest- It was almost nothing to him at the momexit that 
NIadame Nfax Cioesler was intrusted to him. He bad his 
ambition respecting NIadame Nlax Goesler; but that for the 
time was in abevance. He could hardly keep bis eyes off^ Nliss 
Effingham. .\nd yet. as he w’ell knew , his obseiw-atiOT of her roust 
be quite useless. He knew beforehand, with absolute accuracy, 
the manner In which she w’ould treat her lover. She would be 
kind, genial, friendly, confidential, nay, affecticmate ; and yet 
her manner w'ould mean nothing, — w’ould give no due to her 
future decision either tor or against laurd Chiltem. It was, as 
Phineas thought, a peculiarity' with V’iolet Eilii ighaiP that she 
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couXd ■fcrea.'t bicr rejected, lovers as dear la riT - iliar fineods ixrLmecli— 

atjely after her n^ectiori of* tliein- 

*!Mr- Fiiiix,* said ^^adame IVXa-X Cjoesler, *yoinr eyes and ears 

are tell-tales of your j>assion-' 

'I Hope not:,' said Phineas, 'as I certainly do not 'wdsli tKat 

any one should guess how strong is my regard for you.' 

"Hiat is prettily turned, very prettily turned ; and shows 

more readiness of wit than I gave you credit for under your 
presort suftering. But of course we all know where your heart 
is. h€cn do not undertake perilous journeys to Belgium for 


'Oh yes; met l^ord Ohiltem there.* 

*And there 'was a duelr’ 


'Afadame h^ax, you must not ask me to criminate myself!* 

'^Of course there was, aral of course it 'was ahout !Miss Effing- 
ham, and of course the lady thinks herself hound to refuse hoth 

the gentlemen who vrere so very wdeked, ard of course ' 

'Well, what foUow's?* 

'Ah! if you have not wit enough to see, I do not think it 

can be my duly to tell you. But I wished to <3aution you as a 
ftiend that your eyes and ears should he more under your 
command. ' 


You 'win 
I C3 


""men I oan 
hit for your 



teU you that you ought to go. I do not care a 


If you have no better arguments than the coinrnanchnexits. 


"there can he none better. J3o you mearm to say that the 
oomman<iments are nothing to you^ 

I m ean to say that I shan't ^fo “to Saulsby because I am told 
in the twentieth chapter of Exodus to honour my farther and 
mother,— and that X shouldn't believe anybody w’ho told me 
that he did anydilng because of the commandments.' 

as 
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Lord Chiltem!’ 

‘Peopled are so prejudiced and so used to humbug that for 
die most part they do not in the least know their own motiv'es 
for what they do. I will go to Saulsby to-morrow, — for a re- 
ward/ 

‘For what reward:^ said Violet, blushing. 

‘For the only one in the world that could tempt me to do 
anything/ 

‘ Y ou should go for the sake of duty. I should not even care 
to see you go, much as 1 long tor it, if that feeling did not 
take you diere/ 

It was arranged that Phineas and Lord Chiltem were to 
leave NIatching together. Phineas was to remain at his ofike 
all October, and in November the general election was to take 
place. What he had hitherto heard about a future seat w'as 
most vague, but he was to meet Rader and Barrington Erie 
in London, and it had been understood that Barrington Elrle, 
who was now at Saulsby, w^as to make some inquiry as to that 
group of boroughs of w hich Loughton at this moment formed 
one. But as Loughton was the smallest of four boroughs, and 
as one of the four had for many years had a represoitative of 
its own, Phineas feared that no success would be found there- 
in his present agony he began to think that there might be a 
strong plea made for a few private seats in the House of Com- 
mons, and that tlie propriety of throwing Loughton into 
melting-pot was, after all, of>en to question . He and Ix>rd Chil- 
texn w’ere to return to L-ondon together, and Lx>rd Chiltem, 
according to his present scheme, was to proceed at onre to 
Willingford to look after the cub-hunting. Nothing that either 
Violet or Phineas could say to him would induce him to pr^ 
mise to go to Saulsby. "WTien Phineas pressed it, he was told 
by Lord Chiltem that he was a fool for his pains, — by which 
Phineas understood perfectly well that when Lord Chiltem 
did CO to Saulsby, he, Phineas, was to take that as s^ng evi- 
dence that everything was over for him as regarded Violet 
Effincham. When Violet expressed her eagerness that toe 
visit should be made, she was stopped w ith an assurance toat 
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she could have it done at once if she pleased. Let hini only be 
enabled to carry with him the tidings of his betrothal, and he 
would start for his father's house without an hour's delay. 
But this authority Violet would not g^ve him. When he 
answered her after this fashion she could only tell him that 
he was ungenerous. *At any rate I am not false,' he replied 
on one occasion. 'WTiat I sa3' is the truth.' 

There was a very" tender j>arting bet^veen Phineas and 
^iadame Max Goesler. She had learned from him pretty" 
nearly all his history, and certainly" knew more of the reality 
of his affairs than any of those in London who had been his 
most staunch friends. 'Of course you'll get a seat,' she said as 
he took his leave of her. *If I understand it at all, thev never 
throw over an ally so useful as you are.' 

‘'But the intmtion is that in this matter nobody* shall anv 
longer have the power of thro\%ing o\'er, or of not throwing 
over, anybody.' 

That is all very well, my friend; but cakes \%ill stiE be hot 
in the mouth, even though Nfr. Daubenj' turn pmrist, witli ^fr. 
Turnbull to help him. If you want any assistance in finding a 
seat you will not go to the People's Banner, — even j'et.' 

'Certainly not to the People's Banner.' 

*I don't quite understand what die franchise is,' continued 
^Madame IVlax Goesler. 

'Household in boroughs,' said Phineas with some energj . 

'Very well; — household in boroughs, I daresaj" that is \'er\' 
fine and very liberal^ though I don't comprehend it in the 
least. And you want a borough. Very well. You won't go to 
the households. I don't think you will ; — not at first, that is. ' 

*^Vhere shall I go then?' 

^Oh, — to some great patron of a borough ; — or to a club ; 

or perhaps to some great firm. The households will know no- 
thing about it till they are told. Is not diat itr' 

The truth is, Madame Max, I do not know- w here I shall 
go. I am like a child lost in a wood. And you may understand 
this;— if you do not see me in Park Lane before the end of 
January, I shall have perished in the wood.' 

U B gf7 
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' Thi n { ill i o me and 


you, — yxith a troc^p cif 


• V 

!)oldt rs, \ xju w ill come. You \sill t>e tl>ere. 1 <k> n<>t 
III death t u ithout You arc full of life/ As she 

spoke, ^he had hold of hi> liajid. arid there was nolmidy near 
them, Xhev \n ere in a little book -room inside tlx* library at 

Nfatchine, oTkI the d«.K>r, thoue:h not latched, was nearlvrk>sed. 

* ^ 

Phinca5 liad flattered himself that \fadame Ooesler had re- 
treated tliere in order that this farewell mipht be spoken witiv 
out interruption, ‘And, Nfr. Finn; — I wonder whether 1 may 
say one thin^/ slie continued. 

‘You may sav anvtlrinp to me,* he replied. 

'Xo, — not in tlti> country-, in this Elngland. There are tMngs 
one may not say here, — that are tabooed by a sort of ccsMent« 
— and that w ithout any reasem/ Slie paused again, and Ptuncas 
was at a loss to think what was the subject on which she was 
about to speak. Could she mean — ? No; she could not mean 
to give him any outward plain-spoken sign that she was 
attached to him. It was the peculiar merit of this man that he 
was not vain, tlwugh much wa s done to him to fill him with 
vanity: and as the idea crossed his brain, he hated himself 
because it had been there. 

**^0 me you may sav anytlting, Nfadame C^oesler, he said* 
— 'here in Enttland, as plainly' as though we were in Vienna- 
‘But I cannot sav it in Elnglish,* she said. Then in French, 
bluLshincr ^^nd laughing as she spoke, — almost stamrr«^i ing in 
spite of her usual self-ccmfidence, — she told him that aeddefrt 
had made her rich, full of money. Money was a drug witfi her. 
Money she knew was wanted, even for householders. Would 
he not understand her. and come to her, and learn from her 

how faithful a woman could be? _ 

He still was holding her by the hand, and he now i^scd it to 

his lips and kissed it. ‘The offer from you/ he said, ‘is as 
minded, as generous, and as honourable as its 
me would be mean-spirited, \ile, and ignoble. But wh el^ 1 
fail or whether I succeed, you shall see roe before the wmW 

is over/ 



CHAPTER E 
Again sttcces^ul 

P iHiKEAS also said a word of farewell to Violet before he 
left Matching, but there was nothing peculiar in Iier 
little speech to Mm, or in his to her. *C>f course we shall see 
each other in London. Don't talk of not being in the House. 
Of course you will be in the House.' Then Phineas had shaken 
his head and smiled. Where was he to find a requisite number 
of householders prepared to return him? But as he went up 
to London he told himself that the air of the House of Com- 
mons was now the very breatli of his nostrils. Life to him 
^^■ithout it would be no life. To have come within the reach 
of the good things of i>olitical life, to have made his mark 
so as to have almost insured future success, to have been tlie 
petted young official aspirant of the day, — ^and then to sink 
down into the miserable platitudes of private life, to undergo 
daily attendance in law-courts •without a brief, to listen to 
men who had come to be much below him in estimation and 
social intercourse, to sit in a wretched chamber up three pairs 
of stairs at Lincoln’s Inn, whereas he w^as now at this moment 
provided with a gorgeous apartment looking out into the 
Park from the Colonial Office in Downing Street, to be 
attended by a mongrel between a clerk and an errand boy at 
17s. 6d. a w eek instead of by a priv ate secretary who was the 
son of an earl’s sister, and was petted by countesses’ daughters 
innumerable, — all this would surely break his heart. He could 
have done it, so he told himself, and could hav'e taken glory 
in doing it, had not these other things come in his 'wa'v. Sut 
the offier things had come. He had run the risk, and had thrown 
Ae dice. And now whai Ae game was so nearly won, must 
it be that everything should be lost at last? 

He knew Aat nothing was to be gained by melancholy 
looks at Ms club, or by show of wxetchedness at his office 
Ixjndon was very empty; but Ae approaching elections stili 
kept some Aere who oAerwlse would have been looking after 
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the first ftush of pheasants, Barrington Erie was there, 
was not long in asking Pltineas what 'were his \*iews. 

‘Ah; — ^that is so hard to say. Ratler told me that he would 
be looking about.^ 

* Ratler is very well in the House,' said Barrington, *but he 
is of no use for an^rthing beyond it. I suppose you were not 
brought up at the London University?* 

‘Oh no,’ said Phineas, remembering the glories of Trinity. 
‘Because there would have been an opening. 'What do you 
say to Stratford, — ^the new Elssex borough?' 

‘Broadbury the brewer is there already!* 

‘Yes; — and ready to spend any money you like to name. 
Let me see, Loughton is grouped wdth Smotherem, and Walker 
is a deal too strong at Smotherem to hear of any other daim. 

I don't think we could dare to propose it. There are the 
Chelsea hamlets, but it wrill take a w'ack of money.* 

' I have not got a wack of money,' said Phineas, laughing. 
‘That 's the devil of it. I think, if I w-ere you, I should hark 
back upon some place in Ireland. Couldn't you get Laioreiioe 
to give vou up his seat?* 

‘WTiat! Fitzgibbonr' 

"Yes. He has not a ghost of a chance of gettmg into office 
again. N^othing on earth would induce him to look at a paper 
during ail those weeks he was at the Colonial Office; and 
when Cantrip spoke to him, all he said was, “Ah, botfaear!” 

Cantrip did not like it, I can tell you/ 

‘But that wouldn't make him give up his seat.* 

"Of course vou'd have to aunrange it. w*hich Phineas 
un<ierstood Barrington Erie to mean that he, Phineas, was 
in some w^av to give to Laurence Fitzgibbon some adequate 
comp>ensation for the surrender of his position as a county 

member. 

“I’m afraid that's out of the question,' said Phineas. Ml oa 

were to go, I should not get it. 

‘Would 3'ou have a chance at Loughshane?' 

‘I was thinking of trying it,* said Phineas. 

‘Of course j-ou know that Morris is very ilL’ This Mr. 

too 
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A'Xorxis was the brother of Ix>rd T’uUa, and was tlie sitting 
member of Loughshane. ‘Upon my word I think I should 
try that* I don't see where we're to put our hands on a 
seat in England. I don't indeed.' Phineas, as he listened to 
this, could not help thinking that Barrington Erie, though he 
had certainly expressed a great deal of solicitude, was not as 
true a friend as he used to be. Perhaps he, Phineas. had risen 
too fast, and Barrington Erie was beginning to think that he 
might as well be out of the way. 

He wrote to his father, asking after the borough, and asking 
after the health of ^^Tr. Nforris- And in his letter he told his 

own story very plainly, almost pathetically. JHTe perhaps had 

been wrong to make the attempt which he had made. He 
began to believe that he had been wrong. But at any rate 
he had made it so far successfully, and failure now^ w'ould 
be doubly bitter. He thought that the party to w hich he 
belonged must now remain in office. It w'ould hardly be 
possible that a new election would produce a House of Oom- 
mons favourable to a conservative ministry. And w^ith a libera! 
ministry be, Phineas, would be sure of his place, and sure of 

an official income, if only he could find a seat. It was all 

very true, and was almost pathetic. Xhe old doctor, who w as 
inclined to be proud of his son, w'as not unwilling to make a 
sacrifice. A^rs. Finn declared before her daughters tliat if there 
was a seat in all Ireland, Phineas ought to have it. And Nlary 
Flood Jones stood by listening, and wondering what Phineas 
would do if he lost his seat. 'W'ould he come back and live in 
County Clare, and be like any other girl's lover? Poor Nfary 
had come to lose her ambition, and to think that girls whose 
lovers stayed at home were the happiest, h^ev'ertheless, she 
would have walked all the way to Lord Xulla's house and 
back again, might that have availed to get the seat for Phineas. 
Then there came an express over from Castlemorris. n he 
tloctor ^ivas wanted at c^nce to see !^Jr» ISJorris. ^Vfr. 
was veiy bad with gout in his stomach. According to the mes- 
SCTiger it was supposed that AXr. IS^orris was dying. Before 
Uf. Finn had had an opportunity of answ^ering his son's letter, 

loi 
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Mr. Nforris, the late member tor Loughslianep I 
gatliered to his fathers. 

E>r. FLnn understood enough of elections for PariijunMm» 
and of the nature of boroughs, to be aware that a candkiate's 
chance of success is very much improved by being eariy in 
the field ; and he w'as aware, also, that the death of Mr. 
Morris w ould probably create various aspirants for the honour 
of representing Loughshane. But he could hardly address the 
Earl on the subject while the dead body of the late membo* 
was lying Ln the house at Castlemorris. The bill which had 
passed in the late session for reforming the constitution of 
the House of Commons had *not touched Ireland, a future 
measure having been promised to the Irish for their comfort; 
and Loughshane tlierefore was, as to Lord TuUa’s influencae^ 
the same as it had ever been. He had not then the plenary 
power wliich the other lord had held in his hands in regard to 
Loughton; — but still the Castlemorris interest would go a 
long way. It might be possible to stand against it, but it would 
be much more desirable that the candidate should have it at 
his back- Dr. Finn was fully alive to this as he sat opposite to 
the old lord, saying now’ a w’ord about the old lord*s gout in 
his legs and arms, and then about the gout in the stontadi, 
which had carried away to another world the lamented late 
member for the borough. 

'Poor Jack!" said Lord Tulla, piteously. ‘If I"d kmiwn k, I 
needn "t have paid over two thousand pounds for him last year; 
— need I, doctor?* 

‘No, indeed/ said Dr. Finn, feeling that his piatient mig h t 
perhaps approach the subject of the borough himself. 

‘He never would live by any rule, you know%* said the deso* 

late brother. 

‘Very hard to guide; — ^was he not, my lord?* 

‘The very devil. Now , you see, I do do what Tin told pret^ 

well, — don’t 1, doctor?’ 

always. 1 don’t know what you 
drinking brandy-and—water till 
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mean by sometimes. I’ve 
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I'm sick of it, to obUge you, and you teU me about some- 

"Von clocrtors e^cjpect: a majn to t>e a slave* I-iaven t I 

kept: it out of my stomach?' 

'Thank God, yes.' 

'It's all veiy well thanking God, but I should have gone as 
poor Jack has gone, if I hadn't been the most careful man in 
the world- He was drinking champagne ten days ago — would 
<jo it, you know.' I-ord Tulla could talk about himsell and his 
own ailments by the hour together, and Dr, F'inn, who had 
thought that his noble patient was approaching the subject 
of the borough, was beginning again to feel that the double 
interest of the gout that w'as present, and the gout that had 
passed away, would he too absorbing- He, however, could say 
but little to direct the conversation - 

']Mr. NlorTis, you see, lived more in Lx>ndon than you do, 

and was subject to temptation.' 

'I don't know what you call temptation. Haven't I the 
temptation of a bottle of wine under my nose ev’ery day of my 


'N^o doubt you have.' 

'And I don't drink it, I hardly ever take above a glass or 
two of brown sherry. By George! when I think of it, I wonder 


at my own courage. I do, indeed.' 

'JBut a man in Lx>ndon, my lord ' 

'"^Vhy the deuce would he go to London? By— the— bye, what 
am I to do about the borough now?' 


I^t my son stand for it, if you 




? Ha, ha, ha! A^/^atanice 
to help to do it himself! 


, my lord.' 

's seat at Ljoughton, 

game for him, to have 

There 's nobody on earth 


I pity so much as a radical peer who is obliged to work like 
a nigger with a spade to shovel aw^ay the ground from under 
his own feet. AlS for me, I don't care who sits for Loughshane . 
I did care for poor Jack while he was alive. I don't think I shall 
interfere any longer, I am glad it lasted Jack's time.' Lord 
Tulla had probably already forgotten that he himself had 
thrown Jack over for the last session hut one. 
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IS now 



'Ph inca>. niy lord/ be^an the 
Secretary oi State/ 

"Oh, Pve no doiil^t he's a verv fine fellow 
he *5 an out-and-out Radical/ 

'No, my lord/ 

'Then h o\v can he serve with such men as Mr. Oresham 


hut vou 




and NIr. NIonk? They a e turned out poor old Nfildmav 
them, because he’s not fast enouph for them. Don't tell 

‘Nly anxiety, of course, is for my boy's prospects. He 
to have done so well in Parliament/ 

'Why don’t he stand for Marylebone or Finsbury?' 

'Tlie money, you know', my lord!’ 

‘I shan't interfere here, doctor. If he comes, and the people 
then clioose to return him, I shall say nothing. ^~hey may do 
just as they please. They tell me Lambert St. Ocoree, of 
Mockrath, is going to stand. If he does, it's the 
of impudence I ever heard of. He 's a tenant of my own, though 
he has a lease for e\*er : and his father never owned an acre of 
land in the count\' till his uncle died/ Then the doctor knew 
that, with a little management, the lord's interest migfit be 
secured for his son. 

Phineas came over and stood for the borough against Mr. 
Lambert St. George, and tlie contest was sharp enough. The 
gentTA" of the neighbourhood could not understand why such a 
man as Lord Tulla should admit a liberal candidate to succeed 
his brother. No one canvussed for the young L'nder-Secretary 
with more persistent zeal than did his father, who, when 
Phineas first spoke of going into Parliament, had produced 
so manv good arguments against that jserilous step. Lxjrd 
Tulla's agent stood aloof, — desolate with grief at the death of 
the late member. At such a moment of family affliction. Lord 
Tulla, he declared, could not think of such a matter as Ae 
borough. But it was know-ri that Lord Tulla w^as dreadfully 
jealous of Mr. Laml^ert St. George, whose property in that 
part of tlie county’ w as now nearly ecjual to his own, and w^ho 
saw much more company at NfockraA than was ever enter- 
tained at Castlemorris. A word from Lord Tulla, 
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Conservatives of* tfie county, would have put St. George 

into the seat; but that word was not spoken, and the Conser^ a- 
tives of the neighbourhood swore that fx>rd Tulla "was a rene- 
gade. The contest was very sharp, but our hero w as returned 

by a majority of seventeen votes. 

.^Vgain successful I .A.S he thou^^ht of it he remembered stories 
Q-f ^^reat ^generals wlic^ ivere said tt^ liav'e diaincd time to 

the iivheels of their chariots, but it seemed to him that the 
goddess had never served any general wdth such staunch 
obedience as she had displayed in his cause- Had not every- 
thing gone well wdth him; ^so well, as almost to justify him 

in expecting that even yet Violet EflSngham would become 
hi<a wife? Dear, dearest Violet! If he could only achieve that, 
no general, who ever led an army across the Alps, w'ould be 
his equal either in success or in the reward of success. Then 
he questioned himself as to what he would say to Nfiss Flood 
Jones on that very night. He was to meet dear little IV f ary 
Flood Jones that evening at a neighbour's house. His sister 
Barbara had so told him in a tone of voice which he quite 


*If there ever w^as an angel on earth, it is hfary,' said 
Barbara Finn. 

'I know that she is as good as gold,' said Phineas, 

*Gold!' replied Barbara, *gold indeed! She is more precious 

than refined gold. But, Phineas, perhaps you had better not 
single her out for any special attention. She has thought it 
wisest to meet you.' 

'Of course,' said Phineas. ‘Why not?' 

'That is all, Phineas^ 1 have nothing more to say, ;Men of 
course are different from girls,' 

'TThat's true, Barbara, at any rate.' 

'Don 't laugh at me, Phineas, when I am thinking of nothing 
hut of you and your interests, and when I am making all 
itianner of excuses for you because I know what must be the 
distractions of the world in which you live.* Barbara made 
more than one attempt to renew the conversation before the 
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AGAIN SUCCESSFUL 

Ti'ou are so much away, of course.* 

•Yes; — ^that is the reason. But still it seems almost un- 
natural. I often wonder when the time will come that I shall 
be quietly at home again. I have to be back in my office in 
London this day week, and yet I have not had a single hour 
to myself since I have been at Killaloe. But I vnil certainly 
ride over and see your mother. You will be at home on \S’ed- 

nesday I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, — I shall be at home.* 

Upon that he got up and went aw^ay, but again in tlie evening 
he found himself near her. Perhaps there is no p>osition more 
perilous to a man’s honesty than that in which Phineas now 
found himself; — that, namely', of knowing himself to be quite 
loved by a girl whom he almost loves himself. Of course he 
loved Violet Effingham; and they who talk best of lo've protest 
that no man or woman can be in love with two persons at 
once. Phineas was not in love with Mary Flood Jones; but 
he would have liked to take her in his arms and kiss her; — 
he would have liked to gratify her by*^ swearing that she was 
dearer to him than all the world ; he would have liked to have 
an episode, — and did, at the moment, think that it might be 
possible to have one life in London and another life altogether 
different at Killaloe. ‘Dear Mary,’ he said as he pressed her 
hand that night, ‘things will get themselv'es settled at last, I 
suppose.’ He was beha\ing very ill to her, but he did not 
mean to behave ilL 

He rode over to Floodborough, and saw Mrs. Flood Jones. 
Mrs. Flood Jones, however, received him very coldly; and 
Mary did not appear. Mary had communicated to her mother 
her resolutions as to her future life. The fact is, mamma, I 
love him. I cannot help it. If he ever chooses to come for 
me, here I a m . If he does not, I wi.ll bear it as well as I can. 
It may be very mean of me, but it’s true.’ 
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T deny it/ 

Then Lady Laura rose up, very haughty in her gait and with 
something of fire in her eye, and silently left the room. Air. 
Kennedy, when he found himself alone, was very unhappy. 
Looking back in his mind to the summer weeks in London, he 
remembered that his wife had told Violet that she was to spend 
her Christmas at Loughlinter, that he himself had gi\‘en a 
muttered assent, and that Violet, — as far as he could remember, 
— had made no reply. It had been one of those things which 
are so often mentioned, but not settled. He felt that he had been 
strictly right in denying that it had been ^settled' in his pre- 
sence ; — but yet he felt diat he had been wrong in contradicting 
his wife so peremptorily. He was a just man, and he would 
apologise for his fault; but he was an austere man, and would 
take back the value of his apology in additional austerity. He 
did not see his wife for some hours after the conversation which 
has been narrated, but when he did meet her his mind was still 
full of the subject. ^Laura', he said, 'I am sorrj^ that I contra- 
dicted you.' 

‘I am quite used to it, Robert,' 

*No; — you are not used to iL* She smiled and bowled her 


head. *You wTong me 
he paused a moment, 
and bowed her head 


by 
but 



that you are used to it.' Then 
said not a word, — only smiled 
again. ‘I remember,' he continued, ‘that 


something was said in my pres^Kre to Miss Effingham about 
her coming here at Christmas. It w as so slight, however, that 

it had passed out of my memory till recalled by an effort. I beg 
your pardon/ 

TThat is unnecessary, Robert.' 

‘It is, dear.* 

‘And do you wish that I should put her off^— or put Oswald 

— or both? My brother never yet has seen me in your 
house.* 


‘And whose fault has that been?' 

'I have said nothing about anybody’s fault, Robert. I merely 

optioned a fact. WUl you let me know whether I shall bid 
him stay away?' 
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‘He is welcome to come, — only I do not like assignations 

for love-making/ 

‘Assignations 

‘Clandestine meetings. Lady Baldock would not wish it/ 

‘Lady Baldock ! Do you think that Violet would exercise any 
secrecy in the matter, — or that she will not tell Lady Baldock 
tltat Oswald will be here, — ^as soon as she knows it herself?' 

‘That has nothing to do with it/ 

‘Surely, Robert, it must have much to do with it. And why 
should not these two young people meet? The acknowledged 
w ish of all the family is tliat they should marry each other. 
And in this matter, at any rate, my brother has behaved 
extremely w ell/ NIr. Kennedy said nothing further at the time, 
and it became an understanding that Violet Effingham was to 
be a month at Loughlinter, staying from the 20th of December 
to the 20th of January, and that Lord Chiltem was to come 
there for Christmas, — which with him would probably mean 
three days. 

Before Christmas came, however, tliere w^ere various other 
sources of uneasiness at Louglilinter. There had been, as a 
matter of course, great anxiety as to the elections, \Vith Lady 
Laura this anxiety had been very strong, and even Mr. Ken- 
nedy had been warmed with some amount of fire as the 
announcements reached him of the successes and of the failures. 
The English returns came first, — ^and then the Scotch, which 
w ere quite as interesting to Mr, Kennedy as the English- His 
own seat was quite safe, — ^was not contested ; but some neigh- 
bouring seats were sources of great solicitude. Then, when 
this was over, there w^ere the tidings from Ireland to be 
received ; and respecting one special borough in Ireland, Lady 
Laura e\ inced more solicitude than her husband approved. 
There w as much danger for the domestic bliss of the house of 
Loughlinter, w hen tilings came to such a pass, and such words 
w'erc spoken, as tijc election at Lxiughshane produced* 

‘He is hi/ said I^dv Laura, opening a telegram. 

‘Who is inr’ said Mr. Kennedy, with that frown on his brow 
to w hich his w ife w as now' well accustomed. Though he asked 

no 
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the question, he knew very well who was the hero to whom 
tlie telegram referred, 

*Our friend Phineas Finn/ said Lady Laura, speaking still 
with an excited voice, — ^with a voice that was intended to 
display excitement. If there was to be a battle on this matter, 
there should be a battle. She would display all her anxiety for 
her young friend, and fling it in her husband’s face if he chose 
to take it as an injury. What, — ^should she endure reproach 
from her husband because she regarded the interests of the 
man who had saved his life, of the man respecting whom she 
had suffered so many heart-struggles, and as to whom she had 
at last come to the conclusion that he should ever be regarded 
as a second brother, loved equally with the elder brother? She 
had done her duty by her husband, — so at least she had assured 
herself; — ^and should he dare to reproach her on this subject, 
she would be ready for the battle. And now the battle came. ‘I 
am glad of this,* she said, with all the eagerness she could 
throw into her voice. am, indeed, — ^and so ought you to be/ 
The husband*s brow grew blacker and blacker, but still he said 
nothing. He had long been too proud to be jealous, and was 
now too proud to express his jealousy, — if only he could keep 
the expression back. But his wife would not leave the subject. 
'I am so thankful for this,' she said, pressing the telegram 
between her hands. 'I was so afraid he would fail!' 

'You over-do your anxiety on such a subject,' at last he said, 
speaking very slowly. 

‘AYhat do you mean, Robert? How can I be over-anxious? 

If it concerned any other dear friend that I have in the world, 

it would not be an affair of life and death. To him it is almost 

so. I would have walked from here to London to get him his 

election/ And as she spoke she held up the clenched fist of her 

left band, and shook it, while she still held the telegram in her 
right hand. 

'Laura, I must tell you that it is improper that you should 

speak of any man in those terms ; — of any man that is a stranger 
to your blood/ 

'A stranger to my blood! What has that to do with it? This 
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to dinner. After dinner she wrote him a note. ‘Dear Robert, I 
thinlt voii must regret what you said to me. If so, f>ray let me 
have a line from you to that effect. Yours affectionately, L.' 
AYhen the servant handed it to him, and he had read it, he 
jc ^xyiiled and thanhed the girl who had brought it, and said he 
■vvould see her mistress just novr. -Any thmg^ v^ould be better 
than that the servants should Icnow that there was a cjuan'el. 
Rut every servant in the house had Icnown ail about it tor the 
last three hours. 'When the door w as closed and he was alone, 
he sat fingering the note, thinking deeply how- he should answer 
it, or whether he would answer it at all, ISlo ; he would not 

answer it; not in wnriting. He would give his wite no written 

record of his humiliation. He had not acted wrongly* He had 
said nothing more than now, uj>on mature consideration, he 
thought that the circumstances demanded. Rut yet he felt that 
he must in some sort withdraw the accusation which he had 
made. If he did not withdraw it, there w-as no knowing what 
his wife might do. About ten in the evening he w-ent up to her 
and made his little speech. *JVIy dear, I have come to answer 
your note.' 

*I thought you would have written to me a line.' 

*I have come instead, iLaura. Now, if you will listen to me 


'Of course I will listen,' said I.ady T .aura, knowing ^"ery well 




ent would be rather 




resolving that she also would have her moment afterwards. 

'I think: you will acknowledge that if there be a difference of 
opinion between you and me as to any question of social inter- 
course, it will be better that you should consent to adopt my 
opinion.' 

‘You have the law on your side.' 

‘I am not speaking of the law.' 

go on, Robert. I will not interrupt you if 1 can 

help it-* 

I am not speaking of the lawr. I am speaking s im ply of con- 
venience, and of that wrhich you must feel to be right. If I wish 
that your intercourse with any person should be of such or such 
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a nature it must be best that you should comply with my 
wishes/ He paused for her assent, but she neither assented nor 
dissented, 'As far as I can understand the position of a man and 
wife in this country, there is no other way in w'hich life can be 
made harmonious/ 

'Life will not run in harmonies/ 

'I expect that ours shall be made to do so, Laura. I need 
hardly say to you that I intend to accuse you of no impropriety 
of feeling in reference to this young man/ 

‘No, Robert ; you need hardly say that. Indeed, to speak my 
owTi mind, I think that you need hardly have alluded to it. I 
might go further, and say that such an allusion is in itself an 
insult, — an insult now repeated after hours of deliberation, — 
an insult which I will not endure to have repeated again. If you 
say another w-ord in any way suggesting the possibility of 
improper relations between me and Mr. Finn, either as to 
deeds or thoughts, as God is above me, I will w rite to both my 
father and my brother, and desire them to take me from your 
house. If you wish me to remain here, you had better be care- 
ful !' As she was making this speech, her temper seemed to rise, 
and to become hot, and then hotter, till it glowed with a red 
heat. She had been cool till the word insult, used by herself, 
had con\ eyed back to her a strong impression of her own 
wrong, — or perhaps I should rather say a strong feeling of 
the necessity of becommg indignant. She was standing as she 
spoke, and the fire flashed from her eyes, and he quailed before 
her. The threat w hich she had held out to him was very dread- 
ful to him. He was a man terribly in fear of the world's good 
opinion, who lacked the courage to go through a great and 
harassing trial m order that something better might come 
afterwards. His married life had been unhappy. His wife had 
not submitted either to his will or to his ways. He had that 
great desire to enjoy his full rights, so strong in the minds of 
w'eak, ambitious men, and he had told himself that a wife s 
obedience was one of those rights which he could not abandon 
without injury to his self-esteem. He had thought about the 
matter, slowly, as was his wont, and had resolved that he 
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, ould assert himself. He had asserted himself, and his wife 
told him to his face that she would go away and leave him. He 
could detain her legally, but he could not do even that without 
the fact of such forcible detention being known to all the world . 
How was he to answer her now at this moment, so that she 
might not write to her father, and so that his self-assertion 

misrht still be maintained? 

‘Passion, Laura, can never be right. 

‘ Would you have a woman submit to insult v^dthout passion? 
I at any rate am not such a woman.* Then there was a pause 
for a moment. 'If you have nothing else to say to me, 3 "ou had 
better leave me. I am far from well, and my head is throb- 
bing.* 

He came up and took her hand, but she snatched it awa\’ 
from him. 'Laura,* he said, 'do not let us quarreL* 

‘I certainly shall quarrel if such insinuations are repeated/ 

‘I made no insinuation.* 

‘Do not repeat them. That is all.* 

He was cowed and left her, having first attempted to get 
out of the diflSculty of his ix>sition by making much of her 
alleged illness, and by offering to send for Dr. \facnuthrie. 
She positively refused to see Dr. Nfacnuthrie, and at last suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to quit the room. 

This had occurred about the end of November, and on the 
20th of December Violet Effingham reached Loughlinter. Life 
in Mr. Kennedy *s house had gone quietly during the interv'en- 
ing three weeks, but not very pleasantlj". The name of Phineas 
Finn had not been mentioned. Lady Laura had triumphed ; but 
she had no desire to acerbate her husband by any unpalatable 
allusion to her \ictoiy^. And he was quite willing to let die 
subject die away, if only it would die. On some other matters 
he continued to assert himself, taking his wife to church twice 
every Sunday, using longer family prayers than she approved, 
reading an additional sermon himself every Sundav evening, 
calling upon her for weekly attention to elaborate household 
accounts, asking for her jiersonal assistance in much local visit- 
ing, mitiating her into his favourite methods of family life in 
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the country, till sometimes she almost longed to ♦ailfe agadni 
about Phineas Finn, so that there might be a rupture, 
might escape. But her husband asserted himself within 
and she submitted, longing for the coming of Violet HffingliaxB^ 
She could not write to her father and beg to be taken away, 
because her husband would read a sermon to her on Sunday 
evening. 

To Violet, very shortly after her arrival, she told her whole 
story. ‘This is terrible,’ said Violet. "This makes me feel that 
I never will be married/ 

*And yet what can a woman become if she remain single? 
The curse is to be a woman at all/ 

* I have always felt so proud of the privileges of my sex/ said 
Violet. 

*I never have found them,’ said the other; 'never, I have 
tried to make the best of its weaknesses, and this is what 1 
have come to! I suppose 1 ought to have loved some man,* 

‘And did you never love any man?’ 

*No ; — I think I never did, — ^not as people mean when thej 
speak of love. 1 have felt that I would consent to be cut in litth 
pieces for my brother, — ^because of my regard for him.* 

‘Ah, that is nothing.’ 

‘And I have felt something of the same thing for another, — 
a longing for his welfare, a delight to hear him praised, a cham 
in his presence, — ^so strong a feeling for his interest, that wen 
he to go to wrack and ruin, I too, should, after a fasMon, b< 
wracked and ruined. But it has not been love either. 

*Do I know whom you mean? Nfay I name him? It is Phineaj 

Finn.’ 

‘Of course it is Phineas Finn.’ 

‘Oid he ever ask you, — ^to love him?* 

* I feared he would do so, and therefore accepted ISar, Kcsi 

nedy's offer almost at the first word/ 

‘I do not quite understand your reasoning, Laura.* 

‘I understand it. I could have refused him notlung in m 
power to give him, but I did not wish to be his wife/ 

'And he never asked you?* 
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T ^irr a pa.usecl 3L moment, tt iinloTig what repl\ she 
should make; — and then she told a fib. *^o; he never asked 
me.* But Violet did not believe the fib. Violet was quite sm-e 
that Phineas had asked Lady Laura Standish to be his 
* Ajq fer as I can see,* said Violet, *A^adaroe IV£ax Goesler is his 



do not believe it in the least,* said Lady Laura, firing^ up. 
'It does not much matter,’ said Violet. 

'It would matter very much. You know, you, — ^you: you 
know whom he loves. And I do believe that sooner or later you 
will be his wife.* 


'Y es, you wilL Had you not loved him you would never have 
coodesc^ided to accuse him about that woman.* 

'I have not accused him. Why should be not marry !\Iadame 
;Max C3oesler? It would be just the thing for him. She is ver^^ 


'Never. You will be his wife.* 

'Liaura, you are the most capricious of women. You have 
two dear fiiends, and you insist that 1 shall marry them both. 
^Vhich shall I take fii^?* 

'Oswald will be hare in a day or two, and you can take him 
if you like it. No doubt he will ask you. But I do not think you 
will.* 

'No; I do not think I shall. I shall knock under to Air. ^fill, 
and go in for women *s rights, and look forward to stand for 
some female borough. M^atrimony never seemed to me to be 
veiy charming, and upon my word it does not become more 
alluring by what I find at I.x>ughlinter_’ 

It was thus that Violet and Ladv L^ura discussed these 
matters together, but Violet had never showed to her friend 
i l^^ cards m. her hand , as I <ady X^aura had shovm tl^ose which 
she held. Lady Laura had in facrt told almost evervthing that 
there was to tell, — had spoken either plainly with true words. 



or eqfually plainly with words that were not true. Violet 
ham had almost come to love Phineas Finn ; — but she never 
told her fiiend that it was so. At one time she had almost made 
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up her niind to give herself and all her wealth to this adven- 
turer. He was a better man^ she thought, than Lord Chiltem; 
and she had come to persuade herself that it was almost 
imperative on her to take the one or the other. Though she 
could talk about remaining unmarried, she knew* that that was 
practically impossible. All those around her, — those of the 
Baldock as well as those of the Brentford faction, — would 
make such a life impossible to her. Besides, in such a case what 
could she dor It was all very well to talk of disregarding the 
world and of setting up a house for herself ; — but she w-as quite 
aware that that project could not be used further than for the 
purpose of scaring her amiable^ aunt. And it not that, — ^then 
could she content herself to look forw ard to a joint life with 


Ladv Baldock and Augusta Borehanir She might, of course, 
oblige her aunt by taking Ix)rd Fawn, or oblige her aimt 
equallv bv taking >-Ir. Appledom: but she was strongly of 
opinion diat either Lord Chiltem or Phineas would be prefer- 
able to tliese. Thinking over it always she had come to feel 
that it must be either Lord Cliiltem or Phineas; but she had 
never whispered her thought to man or w omaii. On her journey 
to fjOugVilinter* where she then knew that she was to meet 
Lord cThiltem, she endea\ oured to persuade herself Aat it 
should be Phineas. But Lady Laura had marred it ^ by that 
ill-told fib. There had been a moment before in whidi Violet 
had felt that Phineas had sacrificed something of that truth of 
love for which she gave him credit to the glances of Madame 
Goesler’s eyes; but she had rebuked herself for the id», 
accusing herself not only of a little jealousy, but of foohsh 
vanitv. ^^■as he, w horn she had rejected, not to speak to aiwtter 
wom^' Then came the blo^v from Lady Laura, and violet 
knew that it w as a blow. This gallant lov^, this yo^ 
Crichton, this unassuming but ardent lover, had siin]^y 
up with her as soon as he had failed with her 

had been most entliusiastic in her expressions of finaidslup. 

Such platonic regards might be all very well was for 

Kenn^v to look to that. But, for hersell, she felt t^ 

' /'nmna ti hie with her idcas of having 
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her lover aU to herself. And then she again remembered 

Madame Goesler's bright blue eyes. 

Lord Chiltem came on Christmas eve, and was received 

with open arms by his sister, and ^"ith that paintul, irritating 
affection which such a girl as Violet can show to such a man as 
Jjoj-^ 1 Chiltem, when she \%rll not give him that other affection 
for which his heart is panting. The two men were ci\i.l to each 
other, — but very cold. They called each other Kennedy and 
Chiltem, but even that was not done is^rthout an effort. On the 
Christmas morning Mr. Kennedy asked his brother-in-l 
go to church. TCs a kind of thing I never do/ said 
Chiltem. Mr. Kennedy gave a little start, and looked a look 
of horror. Lady Laura showed that she was unhappy. Molet 
EflSngham turned away her face, and smiled . 

As they walked across the park Violet took Ixflrd Chiltem s 
part- *He only means that he does not go to church on Christ- 
mas day.* 

don't know what he means,* said Mr. Kennedy. 

*We need not sjjeak of it,* said Lady Laura, 

‘Certainly not,* said Mr. Kennedy. 

T have been to church with him on Sundays myself,’ said 
Violet, p>erhaps not reflecting that the practices of early years 
had little to do with the young man’s life at present. 

Christmas day and the next day passed without any sign 
firom Lord Chiltem, and on the day after that he was to go 
away. But he was not to leave till one or two in the aftemoon. 
Not a word had been said between the two w'omen, since he 
had been in the house, on the subject of which both of them 
were thinking. Very much had been said of the expedierKy of 
his going to Saulsby, but on this matter he had declined to 
make any promise. Sitting in Lady Laura’s room, in the pre- 
sence of both of them, he had refused to do so. ‘I am bad to 
drive,* he said, turning to \iolet, ‘and you had better not try 
to driTC me.* 

‘WTiy should not you be driven as well as another 
answered, laughing- 


she 
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HAPTER LII 
Tbejb’st Blow 

L ord chilterk, though he had passed two entire days in the 
4 house with Violet without renewing his suit, had come to 
Loughlinter for the express purpose of doing so, and had his 
plans perfectly fixed in his own mind* After breakfast on that 
last morning he was up-stairs with his sister in her own room, 
and immediately made his request to her* "‘Laura,’ he said, ‘go 
down like a good girl, and make Violet come up here*’ She 
stood a moment looking at him and smiled- ‘ And, mind,* he 
continued, 'you are not to come back yourself. I must have 
Violet alone/ 

‘But suppose Violet will not comer Young ladies do not 
generally wait ujx)n young men on such occasions.’ 

‘No;-^ut I rank her so high among young women, that I 
til ink she w ill have common sense enough to teach her that, 
after w^hat has passed betw^een us, I have a right to ask for an 
interview, and that it ma3^ be more conv^eniently had here than 
in the wilderness of the house below.’ 

\V’hate\ er ma^^ have been the arguments used by her friend, 
Violet did come. She reached the door aU alone, and opened it 
bravelj\ She had promised herself, as she came along the 
I>assages, that she would not pause with her band on the lock 
for a moment. She had first gone to her own room, and as she 
left it she had looked into the glass with a hurried glance, and 
had then rested for a moment, — ^thinking that something 
should be done, that her hair might be smoothed, or a ribbon 
set straight, or the chain arranged under her brooch- A girl 
w ould wish to look w^ell before her lover, even when she means 
refuse him. But her pause was but for an instant, and then 
she w ent on, having touched nothing. She shook her head and 
pressed her hands together, and went on quick and opened the 
door, — almost with a little start. "Violet, this is very good of 
you/’ said Lord Chiltern, standing with his back to the fire, and 

not movins: from tlie spot. 
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-Laura has told me that you thought I would do as much as 

this for you, and therefore I have done Jt.' 

'TTianks, dearest. It is the old story, \lolet, and I am so bad 

at words!' 

*I must have been bad at words too, as I have not been able 
to make vou understand/ 

‘I think I have understood. You are always clear-spoken, 
and I, though 1 cannot talk, am not muddle^-pated. I ha\ e under- 
stood. But while you are single there must be yet hope: — 
unless, indeed, you will tell me that you have already given 

yourself to another man/ 

‘I have not done that/ 

TTicn how' can 1 not hoper V iolct, I would if I could tell you 
all my feelings plainly. Once, twice, thrice, I have said to myself 
that I would think of you no more. I have tried to persuade 
myself that 1 am better single than n 

-But I am not the only woman.* 

TTo roe you are, — abrolutely, as though there were none 
other on the face of God's earth- I live much alcHie ; but you are 
alwrays with me. SlK>uld you many any other man, it will be 
the same with me still. If you refuse me now* I shall go aw ay, 
— and live wildly/ 

^Oswald, wdiat do vou mean?* 

‘I mean that I will go to son^ distant part of the world, 
where I may be killed or live a life of adventure. But 1 shall do 
so simply in despair. It will not be diat I do not know how 
much better and greater should be the life at home of a man in 
my position/ 

-Xhen do not talk of going.* 

-I cannot stay. You will acknowledge, Violet, that I ha\e 
nevo- lied to you. I am thinkir^ of you day and night- Xhe 
more indifferent you show yourself to me, the more I love you. 
Violet, try to lo\e roe.* He came up to her, and took her bv 
both her hands, and tears wrere in his eyes. 'Sav you will trx to 
love me.* 

•It is not that/ said \Tolet, looking aw'av, but still lea\ing 
her hands with him. 
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^It 15 not what, 
hat you call, 

‘It is that vou do not ^ish to try?' 

‘Oswald, you are so violent, so headstrong. I am afraid of 
you, — as is everybody. V^"hy hav'e you not written to your 
father, as we have asked your' 

‘ I will write to him instantly, now, before I leave the room, 
and you shall dictate the letter to him. By heavens, you shall!' 
He had dropped her hands when she called him violent; but 
now he took them ag^ain, and still she permitted it. ‘I hav^ 
postponed it only till 1 had spoken to you once again.* 

‘Xo, Lord Chiltem, I will imt dictate to you.' 

‘But will you love mer' She paused and looked down, having 
ev en now not withdrawn her hands from him. But I do not 
think he knew how* much he had gained. ‘You used to love me, 
a little/ he said. 

‘Indeed, — indeed, I did/ 

‘And now? Is it all changed nowr* 

'Xo/ she said, retreating from him. 

to me honestly. Will you be 


‘How* is it, then? \lolet, s 


rnv wife?* She did not answ er him, and he stood for a momesxt 
looking at her. Then he rushed at her, and, seizing her in his 
arms, kissed her all over, — her forehead, her lips, her cheeks, 
then both her hands, and then her lips again. By G , 
is mv own!' he saad. Then he w*ent back to the rug before the 
fire, and stood there with his back turned to her, Molet, whm 
she found herself thus deserted, retreated to a sofa, and sat 



herself down. She had no 



e to produce now m answer 


to the v’iolent assertion which he had pronounced as to his ovm 
success. It was true. She had doubted, and doubted, and still 
doubted- But now she must doubt no longer. Of one dung she 
was quite sure. She could lov^e him. As things had now gtxie, 
she would make him quite happy with assurances on that 
subiect. As to that other question, — that fearful question, 
w hether or not she could trust him,— cm that matter she had 
better at present say nothing, and think as little, perh^>s, as 
might be. She had taken the jump, and therefore why should 



slie not: be gracious to 


a lover wbo stood tbere 
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Him? Kut how was she 
with his back tumecl 


be gracious to 
to her? 



and "went down on both knees 
hear hands again, for the third 


her seated, he a 

close at her feet- 'Then he took 
time, and looked up 


would not bend to a princess,' he said, 'to ask for half her 
throne; but I "will kneel here aJlda^^, if you uvill let me, in thanks 

love. 1 never kneeled to beg for it.' 
wbo cannot make speeches.* 
think I could talk now by the hour, with you for a listener.* 
'Oh, but I must talk too.* 

•'What will you say to me 
•^Notbing w'bile you are 
should kneel. You are like 


. It is not natural that you 
with his 


'Is that better?* he said, as he got up and put his arm round 


'In earnest. I hardly thought that that would be doubted. 
l>o you not believe me?* 

'I <lo believe you. And you will be good?* 

'Ah, ^I do not know that.' 

"Try, and I will love you so dearly. Nay, 1 do love you 
dearly. I do. 1 do.* 


'1 will say it fifty times, ^till your ears are weaiy wrtJi it* ; 

and she did say it to him, after her own fashion, fifty times. 

'This is a great change,* he said, getting up after a while 
and walking about the room. 


'So much for the better that I hardly know myself in my new 
But, Violet, wre*!! have no delay, — - w ill we? No shilly- 
shallying. AVhat is the use of waiting now that it's settled?* 
“None in the l^ast, I.x>rd Chiltem. £jet us sav. ^thls dav 
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*Vou are laiig^hing: at roe, 

"Remember, sir, that the first thing you have to do is to 
■ite to your taiher/ 

He instantly went to the writiiig-tahle and took up pm peat 
and pen. "Coroe along,* he sakL *Vou are to dictate it.* But 
this she refused to do, telling him that he imist wr ite letter 
to hLs father our of his own bead, and out of lus own heaort. ^ 
cannot write it,' be said, throwing down the pen. *!My blood 
is in such a tumult diat 1 cannot steady roy hand.* 

'‘Vou must not be so tiunultuous, Oswald, or I shall have to 
live in a whirlwind/ 

*Oh, I shall shake dowTi. I shall become as steady as an old 
staler. I VL go as quiet in harriess hy-and-by as thot^h I 
been troken to it a four-year-old- I wonder whether Laomw 
could not write this letter/ 

" 1 think you should write it yourself, Oswald.* 

"If you bid me I will-’ 

"Bid you indeed! -\s if it was for roe to bid yowu Do y%M 
know that in these new troubles you are undertakii^ yon 
have to bid roe in e%“e3rything, and that I shall be boimd to do 
vour bidding? Does it not seem to be dr eadfi i l ? hfy 
that any si^l can e^ er accept any roan .* 

*^But you have accepted roe now*’ 

‘Ves, indeed.* 



‘Xo, fodeed, and I wiH try to do your txddiE^s; — hut jwt 
must rK>t be rough to me, suad outrageous, and fierce, — wiU 


vou 


I will not at any rate be like Kennedy is with potw Laun.* 


ot 

if it 
-It is 


‘I will do my best, dearest- And you may at any rate tie wire 

I "wtII love you always- So much good of myself 

. I can say.* 

she answered; 





of an good wevdsw 


And now I roust gro- And as 

When am I to 
your lordship again 
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Ijeiore I aim off^ Violet-' 

r, ^tlxan all the world beside; and 

some day- Are riot those rwenty 



nter, tho u^h he 

was to do so both by Violet axid hi^ sister, and though, 

a js he cx>nlessed himself^ he had no special husiness elsew here- 
*lt: is no use mincing the matter- I don't lilte Kennedy, and I 
like m hist hou.<5e_' he said to Violet. And then he 


the winter was over- Hxs plan was to stop that night at Craj"lisle, 
write to his father from thence. ‘Your blood, perhaps, 
'W'on't be so tumultuous at Carlisle,* said Violet- He shook his 
and went on wtth his plans. He would th^i go on to 
l^ndon and down to 'W'niingfbrd, and there ’wait for his father's 
answer. ‘There is no reason why I should lose more of the 
hunting *^hjm necessary.* ‘F*ray don't lose a day for me,' said 
Violet. As soon as he heard from his father, he would do his 


£a.ther*s bidding. ‘You will go to 
can hunt at Saulsby, you know.* 


«> with me.* *I thought we were 
Violet- 


Saulsby,' said Violet ; ‘you 

me, only you will have to 
to go to, ^Belgium,* said 


'I hope you do not regret it.* 
'On the corttM'sa^, I am as happy 





TBut I have, afiter my fashion. I am not tumultuous, as he 





r elsewhere tnan az ms nouse, sue 
Baldoclc wouW not appr<yv"e of it- To 
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was it necessary that he should be told?* 

"I think it was due to him, — ^from certain circumstances/ 
*1 wonder whether there was any truth in what everybody 
was saying about their fighting a duel?* asked Mr. Kennedy. 
His wife made no answer, and then he continued — *You told 
me oF your own knowledge that it was untrue** 

T^ot of my own knowledge, Robert/ 

'Yes ; — of your own knowledge/ Then Mr, Kennedy walked 
away, and was certain that his wife had deceived him about 
the duel* There had been a duel, and she had knowm it ; and yet 
she had told him that the report was a ridiculous fabrication. 
He never forgot anything. He remembered at this moment 
the words of the falsehood, and the look of her face as she 
told it. He had believed her implicitly, but he would ne\"er 
believe her again. He was one of those men who, in spite of 
their experience of the world, of their experience of their own 
lives, imagine that lips that have once lied can never tell the 
truth. 


Lady Laura's letter to Phineas was as folio w^s: 

* Ijmgblinter^ DecenUyer 1 86 — . 


^My dear Friend, 

^Violet Fffmgham is here, and Oswald has just left us. It is 
possible that you may see him as he passes through London. 
But, at any rate, I think it best to let you know immediately 
that she has accepted him, — at last. If there be any F>ang in 
this to you, be sure that I will grieve for you. You wUl not 
wish me to say that I regret that w'hich was the dearest wish 


of my heart before I knew you. Lately, indeed, I h; 
in two ways. You will understand w hat I mean, 
I need say nothing more ; — except this, that it sh 
my prayers that you may obtain all things that 
make you happy, honourable, and of high esteei 


lay tend to 


‘Your most sincere friend 

‘I-AirRA Kennedy.' 


Eyai though her husband should read the letter, there w'as 
nodiiiig in that of which she need be ashamed. But he did not 
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speculated as to its 


inquired within himself whether it would 
fare of the world in general, and ftnr the wdfiue 
particular, that husbands should demand to read their 


And this was Violet's letter to her aunt: — 

*My dear Atkt, 

‘Xhe thing has come at last, and all your trouhles will be 
soon over; — -for 1 do believe that all your troubles have 
from your unfortunate niece. At last I am going to be married, 
and thus take m3r5elf off your hands. Lord Oiiltem has just 
be^[i here, and I have accepted him. I am afraid you hardly 
think so well of Lord Chiltem as I do; but then, perhaps^ you 
hav^e not known him so long. You do know, however, that 
there has been some ilifferenoe between him and his fodier. 
1 think I may take upon myself to say that now, upmi Ins 
engagement, this will be settled. I have the inexpressilde 
pleasure of feeling sure that Lord Brentford will welcaoiiie 
me as his daughter-in-law. Tell the news to Augusta with niy 
best love. I will write to her m a day or two. 1 hope n^cxsusan 
Gustavus will condescend to give me away. Of course there 
is nothing fixed about tune; — but I should say, per haps , in 
nine years. 

*Your aSectioiiate niece. 


in her wrath. 

"She is joking,* said the mild Augusta- 

‘I believe she would joke, if I were goiiig to be hniied,* 

said Lady Baldock. 













CHAPTER LIII 

Showing bow Pbineas bore the blow 

W HEK PiiLnc3.s received L-^dy Liiuru. Rennedy s letter, he 
was sitting in his gorgeous apartment in the Colonial 
Office, It was gorgeous in comparison with the very dingy 
room at Mr. Low's to which he had been accustomed in liis 
early days, — and somewhat gorgeous also as compared with 
the lodgings he had so long inhabited in Mr, Bunce's house. 
The room was large and square, and looked out troni three 
windows on to St. James's Park. There were in it two vi^ry 
comfortable arm-chairs and a comfortable sola. And the otiice 
table at which he sat w'as of old mahogany, shining briglitly, 
and seemed to be fitted up with every possible appliance tor 
oflRcial conifort. This stood near one of the windows, so that he 
could sit and look down upon the park. And there was a large 
round table covered with tooks and newspapers. And the walls 
of the room w’^ere bright w^ith maps of all the colonies. And 
there was one very interesting map, — but not very bright, — 
show^ing the American colonies, as they used to be. And there 
was a little inner closet in w^hich he could brush his hair and 
wash his hands; and in the room adjoining there sat, — or 
ought to have sat, for he w^as often absent, vexing the mind of 
Phineas, — the Earl's nephew, his private secretary. And it 
was all very gorgeous. Often as he looked round u|x>n it, 
thinking of his old bedroom at Killaloe, of his little garrets at 
Trinity, of the dingy chambers in Lincoln's Inn, he would tell 
himself that it was very gorgeous. He w ould w under that any- 
thing so grand had fallen to his lot. 

The letter from Scotland was brought to him in the afte r- 
noon, having reached London by some day-mail from Glasgow , 
He was sitting at his desk with a heap of papers before him 
referring to a contemplated railway from Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. It had become his 
business to get up the subject, and then discuss w'ith his prin- 
cipal. Lord Cantrip, the expediency of advising the Go\ cniment 
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to lend a company fi\ e million of money, in order that 
tills railway might be made. It was a big subject, and the 
contemplation of it gratified liim. It required that he should 
look forward to great events, and exercise the wisdom of 
a statesman. WTiat was the chance of these colonies being 
swallowed up by those other regions, — once colonies,— of 
which the map that hung in the comer told so eloquent a 
tale? And if so, would the five million ever be repaid? And 
if not swallowed up, were the colonies worth so great an 
adventure of national money? Could they repay it? Would 
they do so? Should they be made to do so? >Ir. Low, who was 
now a O-C. aiid in Parliament, would not have greater subjects 
than this before him, even if he should come to be Solicitor 
General. Lord Cantrip had specially asked him to get up this 
matter, — and he was getting it up sedulously. Once in nine 
years the harbour of Halifax was blocked up by ice. He had just 
jotted dowTi the fact, which was material, when Lady Laura's 
letter was brought to him. He read it, and putting it down by 
his side very gently, w ent back to his maps as though the thing 
w’ould not so trouble his mind as to disturb his w^ork. He 
absolutely wTOte, automatically, certain w^ords of a note about 
the harbour, after he had received the uifoi i nation. A horse 
w ill gallop for some scores of yards, after his back has hem 
broken, before he knows of his great ruin ; — and so it was w*ith 
Phmeas Finn. His back was broken, but, neverthele^, he 
galloped, for a yard or two. ‘Closed in 18SO— 61 for thirteen 
days.' Then he began to be aware that his back was broken, 
and that the wTiting of any more notes about the ice in H alif a x 
harbour was for the present out of the question. ‘I think it best 
to let you know immediately that she has accepted him.' These 
were the w ords w hich he read the oftenest. it was all 

over! The game was played out, and all his victories were as 
nothing to liim. He sat for an hour in his gorgeous room think- 
ing of it, and various were the answers which he gave during 
tlie time to various messages; — but he would see nobody. As 
for the colonies, he did not care if they revolted to-morrow. 
He would have parted witli every colony belonging to Great 
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Britain to hav^e gotten the hand of Violet Effingham for himself - 
Now, — now at this moment, he told himself with oaths that 

he had never loved any one but Violet Effingham. 

There had been so much to make such a marriage desirable! 
I should wrong my hero deeply were I to say tliat the weight 
of his sorrow was occasioned by the fact that he had lost an 
heiress. He would never have thought of looking for Violet 
Effingham had he not first learned to love her. But as the idea 
opened itself out to him, everything had seemed to be so suitable. 
Had Miss Effingham become his wife, the mouths of the Lows 
and of the Bunces would have been stopped altogether- Mr. 
Nfonk would have come to his house as his familiar guest, and 
he would have been connected with half a score of peers. A 
seat in Parliament would be simply his proper place, and e\ en 
Under-Secretaryships of State might soon come to be belo w 
him. He was playing a great game, but hitherto he had plaj'^ed 
it with so much success, — ^with such wonderful luck! that it had 
seemed to him that all things were within his reach. Nothing 
more had been wanting to him than Violet’s hand for his own 
comfort, and Violet’s fortune to support his position ; and these, 
too, had almost seemed to be within his grasp. His goddess 
had indeed refused him, — but not with disdain. Even Lady 
Laura had talked of his marriage as not improbable. All the 
world, almost, had heard of the duel; and all the world had 
smiled, and seemed to think that in the real fight Phineas Finn 
would be the victor, — ^that the lucky pistol was in his hands. 
It had never occurred to any one to suppose, — as far as he 
could see, — ^that he was presuming at all, or pushing himself 
out of his own sphere, in asking Violet Effingham to be his 
wife. No; — he would trust his luck, would persevere, and 
would succeed. Such had been his resolution on that very 

morning, — ^and now there had come this letter to dash him to 
the ground. 

There were moments in which he declared to himself that 
he would not believe the letter, — not that there was any 
moment in which there was in his mind the slightest spark of 
real hope. But he would tell himself that he would still 
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persevere. Violet might have been driven to accept that \iolent 
man by \iolent influence, — or it might be that she had not in 
truth accepted Iiim, that Ch Litem had simply so asserted. Or, 
even if it were so, did women never change their minds? Xhe 
manly thing would be to p>ersevere to the end. Had he not 


before been successful, when success seemed to be as far fioi 


himr But he could buoy himself up with no real hope. Kven 
w hen these ideas w*ere present to-his mind, he knew*,— he knew 
well, — at those very moments, that his back was broken. 

Some one had come in and lighted the candles and drawTi 
down the blinds while he w*as sitting there, and now, as he 
looked at ills watch, he found that it was past five o'clock. He 
was engaged to dine with ^ladame !NIax Goesler at eight, and 
in his agon3" he half-resolved tliat he w^ould send an excuse, 
^ladame Nfax would be full of wTath, as she was veiy parti- 
cular about her little dinner-parties ; — ^but, what did he care 
now about the wrath of NIadame Nfax Goesler? And yet only 
this morning he had been congratulating himself, among his 
otlier successes, upon her favour, and had laughed inwardly at 
his own falseness, — ^his falseness to Violet Effingham, — as he 
did so. He had said something to himself jocosely about lovers’ 


p)er juries, the remembrance of which w*as now* very bitter to 
liim. He took up a sheet of note-pap)er and scrawled an excu^ 
to Madame Goesler. Kew s from the country, he said, made it 
impossible that he should go out to-night. But he did not ser^ 
the note. At about half-past five he opened the door of his 
private secretarv^s room and found tlie young man fast asleep, 
w itli a cigar in his mouth. ‘Halloa, Charles,* he said. 

‘All right!' Charles Standish was a first cousm of Lady 
Laura's, and» ha\ing been h\ tlie office before Phineas h^ 
joined it. and being a great favourite with his cousin, had of 
course become the Under— Secretary s private secretary, I m 
all here,' said Charles Standish, getting up and shaking him- 

self. 

‘I am going. Just tie up those papers, — exactly as they are. 
I shall be here early to-morrow, but I shan’t w'ant you before 
t\velve. Good niffht, Charles.' 
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‘Ta, ta,' said his private secretary, who 
his master, but not very respectful, — unless upon express 

TTlien Phineas went out and walked across the park; but as 
he went he became quite aware that his back was broken. It 
was not the less broken because he sang to himself little songs 
to prove to himself that it was whole and sound. It was broken, 
and it seemed to him now that he never could become an Atlas 
again, to bear the weight of the world upon his shoulders. 
What did anything signify? All that he had done had been part 
of a game which he had been placing throughout, and now' he 
had been beaten in his game. He absolutely ignored his old 
passion for Lady Laura as though it had never been, and 
regarded himself as a model of constancy, — as a man who had 
loved, not wisely p>erhaps, but much too well, — and w ho niu.^t 
now therefore suffer a living death. He hated Parliament. He 
hated the Colonial Office. He hated his friend Mr. Monk ; and 
he especially hated Madame Max Goesler. As to Lord Chil- 
tem, — he believed that Lord Chiltem had obtained his object 
by violence. He would see to that! Yes ; — let the consequences 
be what they might, he would see to that! 

He went up by the Duke of York’s column, and as he passed 
the Athenaeum he saw* his chief. Lord Cantrip, standing under 
the portico talking to a bishop. He would have gone on un- 
noticed, had it been jxjssible; but Lord Cantrip came dow n to 
him at once. 'I have put your name down here,' said his lord- 
ship. 

‘Wliat's the use?' said Phineas, w'ho was profoundly indif- 
ferent at this moment to all the clubs in London. 

‘It can't do any harm, you know\ You’ll come up in time. 
And if you should get into the ministrj% they’ll let you in at 
once.' 

‘Ministry!' ejaculated Phineas. But Lord Cantrip took the 
tone of voice as simply suggestive of humility, and suspected 
nothing of that profound indifference to all ministers and 
ministerial honours w'hich Phineas had intended to express. 
‘By-the-bye,' said Lord Cantrip, putting his arm througli tliat 
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Cl tile L nder-SecretarA’, ‘1 wanted to speak to you about the 
guarantees- We shall be in the de>il’s o\%'n mess, you know 

’ And so the Secretary of State went chi about the Rcxrky 

Nf ountain Railroad, and Phineas strove hard to bear his burden 
with his broken back. He was obliged to say something about 
the guarantees, and the railway, and the firozen harbour, — and 
sometJiing especially about the difficulties which would be 
found, not in the measures themselves, but in the natural 
pugnacity of the Opposition, In the fabrication of garments 
for the national wear, the great^thing is to produce garments 
that shall, as far as possible, defy hole-picking. It may be, and 
sometimes is, the case, that garments so fabricated will be 
gcxxi also for wear. Lord Cantrip, at the present moment, was 
ver\' anxious and very ingenious in the stopping of holes; and 
he thought that |>erhap5 his Under-Secretary was too much 
prone to the indulgence of large philanthropk^ views widiout 
sufficient thought of the hole-pickers. But on this occasion, by 
the time that he reached Brooks’s, he had been enabled to 



c<Hi\'ince his Under-Secretary, and though he had 
thought well of his L'nder-Secretary, he thought better of him 
now than e^'e^ he had done. Phineas during the whole time 
had been meditating vvhat he could do to Lord Chiltam when 
they nvo should meet. Could he take him by the throat and 
smite himr 'I hap|>en to know that Broderick is working as 
hard at the matter as we are/ said Lord Cantrip, stof^ing 
opposite to the club. 'He moved for papers, you know, at tte 

ow Nfr. Brcxierick was a gentleman in 


the House looking for promotion in a Conser\ati\^ Govern- 
ment. and of course would oppose any measure that could be 
brought ard by the Cantrij>-Finn Colonial Administra- 

tion. Then Lord Cantrip slipped into the club, and Hiineas 


went on alone. 

A spank of his old ambition with reference to Brookses was 
the first thing to make him foT^et his misery for a moment. 
He iiad aske-d Lord Brentford to put his name down, and 
as not sure whether it had been done. The threat of Mr, 
Broderick’s opposition had been of no use towards the 
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Strengthening of his broken back, but the sight of Lord Can tri p 
hurrying in at the coveted door did do something. A man 
can't cut his throat or blow his brains out/ he said to himself; 
*after all, he must go on and do his work. F or hearts \\ ill break, 
yet brokenly live on/ Thereupon he went home, and after 
sitting for an hour over his own fire, and looking wistfully at 
a little treasure which he had, — a treasure obtained by some 
slight fraud at Saulsby, and which he now chucked into the fire, 
and then instantly again pulled out of it, soiled but unscorched, 

^he dressed himself for dinner, and went out to Madame 

Max Goesler’s. Upon the whole, he was glad that he had not 
sent the note of excuse. A man must live, even though his 
heart be broken, and living he must dine. 

Madame Max Goesler was fond of giving little dinners at 
this period of the year, before London was crowded, and when 
her guests might probably not be called away by subsequent 
social arrangements. Her number seldom exceeded six or 
eight, and she always spoke of these entertainments as being 
of the humblest kind. She sent out no big cards. She preferred 
to catch her people as though by chance, when that was 
possible. 'Dear Mr. Jones. Mr. Smith is coming to tell me 
about some sherry on Tuesday. Will you come and tell me 
too? I daresay you know as much about it.' And then there 
was a studious absence of parade. The dishes were not very 
numerous. The bill of fare was simply written out once, for 
the mistress, and so circulated round the table. Not a word 
about the things to be eaten or the things to be drunk was 
ever sp>oken at the table, — or at least no such word w^as ever 
spoken by Madame Goesler. But, nevertheless, they w ho knew 
anything about dinners were aware that Madame Goesler gave 
very good dinners indeed. Phineas Finn w'as beginning to 
flatter himself that he knew something about dinners, and had 
been heard to assert that the soups at the cottage in Park 
Lane were not to be beaten in London. But he cared for no 

soup to-day, as he slowly made his way up Madame Goesler's 
staircase. 

There had been one difficulty in the way of Madame 
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Goesler’s dinner-parties which had required some patience 
and great ingenuitA’ in its management. She must either have 
ladies, or she must not hav*e them. There was a great allure- 
ment in the latter alternative ; but she knewr well that if she 
gave way to it, all prospect of general society would for her 
be closed,— and for ever. This had been in the early days of 
her widowhood in Park Lane. She cared but little for women's 
society : but she knew well that the society of gentlemen with- 
out women would not be that which she desired. She knew 


also that she might as effectually crush herself and all her 
aspirations by bringing to her house indifferent women, — 
women lacking something either in character, or in position, 
or in talent, — as by having none at all. TTius there had been a 
great difficultv', and sometimes she had thought that the thing 
could not be done at all. ‘These Elnglish are so stiff, so hard, 
so heavv ! ' *Vnd yet she would not hav’e cared to succeed else- 


where than among the Elnglish. By degrees, however, the 
thine: w as done. Her prudence equalled her wit, and even 
suspicious p>eople had come to acknowledge that they could 
not put their fingers on anv’thing wrong. WTien Lady Glencora 
Palliser had once dined at the cottage in Park Lane, Madame 
Max Goesler had told herself that henceforth she did not care 


what the suspicious p)eople said. Since that the Duke of 
Omnium had admost promised that he would come. If she could 
onlv’ entertain the Duke of Omnium she would have done 



Duke of Omnium there to-night. At this 
tinium was, of course, not in London. But 
? : and our old friend Laurence Fltzgibbcm, 


who had ^resigned his place at the Colonial OflSce; and 

there w ere Mr, and Mrs. Bonteen. They, with our hero, made 
up the partv^- N^o one doubted for a moment to what source 
Mr. Boi'iteen owed his dinner. Mrs. Bonteen w'as goocWook- 
ing, could talk, was sufficiently propter, and all that kind of 

and did as well as any other woman at this time of 

year to keep Nfadame Nlax Goesler in countenance* There 
was never anv sitting after dinner at the cottage; or, I should 
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rather say, there was never any sitting after Madame Ooeslcr 
went; so that the two ladies could not weary each otlicr by 
being alone together. Mrs. Bonteen understood quite well 
that she was not required there to talk to her hostess, and was 
as willing as any woman to make herself agreeable to the 
gentlemen she might meet at Madame Goesler's table. And 
thus Mr. and Mrs. Bonteen not unfrequently dined in Park 

Lane. 

'Now we have only to wait for that horrible man, Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon/ said Madame Max Goesler, as she welcomed Phineas. 

'He is always late.' 

'What a blow for me!' said Phineas. 

*No, — you are always in good time. But there is a limit 
beyond which good time ends, and being shamefully late at 
once begins. But here he is.' And then, as Laurence Fitzgibbon 
entered the room, Madame Goesler rang the bell for dinner, 
Phineas found himself placed between his hostess and Mr, 
Bonteen, and Lord Fawn was on the other side of Madame 
Goesler. They were hardly seated at the table before some 
one stated it as a fact that Lord Brentford and his son were 
reconciled. Now Phineas knew, or thought that he knew, that 
this could not as yet be the case ; and indeed such was not the 
case, though the father had already received the son's letter. 
But Phineas did not choose to say anything at present about 
Lord Chiltem. 

'How odd it is,' said Madame Goesler; 'how often you 
English fathers quarrel with your sons!' 

'How often we English sons quarrel with our fathers ratlier,' 
said Lord Fawn, who was known for the respect he had always 
paid to the fifth commandment. 

'It aU comes from entail and primogeniture, and old- 
fashioned English prejudices of that kind,' said Madame 
Goesler, 'Lord Chiltem is a friend of yours, Mr. Finn, I think/ 
'They are both friends of mine,' said Phineas. 

* Ah, yes ; but you, — you, — ^you and Lord Chiltem once did 

something odd together. There was a little mystery, was there 
not?' 
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'It is ver%’ little of a mystery now,’ said Fitzgibbon. 

‘It was about a lady; — ^was it not?' said Mrs. Bonteen, 
affecting to whisp>er to her neighbour. 

‘I am not at libertj^ to say anj^thing on the subject,* said 
Fitzgibbon ; ‘but I have no doubt Phineas will tell you.’ 

‘I don't believe this about Lord Brentford,' said Mr. Bon- 
teen. ‘I hapj>en to know that Chiltem was down at Loughlinter 
three davs ago, and that he passed through London yesterday 
on his w a^^ to the place where he hunts. The Earl is at Saulsby. 
He would have gone to Saulsby if it were true/ 

Tt all depends upon whether Miss Effingham will accept 
him/ said Mrs. Bonteen, looking over at Phineas as she spoke. 
As there were tw o of Violet Effingham's suitors at table, 
the subject w^as becoming disagreeably j>ersonal; and the more 
so, as every one of the party knew’ or surmised something of 
the facts of the case. The cause of the duel at Blankenl^rg had 
t>^come almost as public as the duel, and I»rd Fawn s court- 
ship had not been altogether hidden from the public eye. He 
on the present occasion might probably be able to carry him- 
self better than Phineas, even presuming him to be equally 
eager in his love, — ^for he knew nothing of the fatal truth. But 
he w*as unable to hear Mrs. Bonteen' s statement w^th indiffer- 
ence, and showed his concern in the matter by his reply. *Any 
lady wtH be much to be piti€^d,* he said, who does that. Chiltem 
is the last man in the w orld to w hom I w ould wish to trust die 

happiness of a woman for w'hom I cared. ^ 

"Chiltem is a very good fellow’,' said Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

‘Just a little wild/ said Mrs. Bonteen. 

And never had a shilling in his pocket in his life,' said her 
husband. 

"I regard liim as simply a madman, said Lord Fawm. 


‘I do so wish I knew^ him,* said Madame Goesler. 

am fond of madmen, and men who haven’t shillings, and wl» 

are a little wild. Could you not bring him here, Mr. F™- 

Phineas did not know what to say, or how to open his 

without showing his deep concern. ‘I shall be happy 

..... a j - ... niip^^tir>iii had been put 
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to him in earnest; "but I do not see so much of Lord Chiltem 
as I used to do/ 

"You do not believe that Violet Effingham will accept him. 
asked Mrs. Bonteen. 

He paused a moment before he spoke, and then made his 
answer in a deep solemn voice, — with a seriousness which he 
was unable to repress. ‘She has accepted him/ he said. 

‘Do you mean that you know it?' said Madame Goesler. 

-Yes; — I mean that I know it/ 

Had anybody told him beforehand that he would openly 
make this declaration at M^adame Goesler's table, he would 
have said that of all things it was the most impossible. He 
would have declared that nothing would have induced him to 
speak of Violet Effingham in his existing frame of mind, and 
that he would have had his tongue cut out before he spoke of 
her as the promised bride of his rival. And now he had declared 
the whole truth of his own wretchedness and discomfiture. 
He was well aware that all of them there knew why he had 
fought the duel at Blankenberg ; — ^all, that is, except perhaps 
Lord Fawn. And he felt as he made the statement as to Lord 


Chiltem that he blushed up to his forehead, and that his voice 
was strange, and that he was te lling the tale of his own dis- 
grace. But when the direct question had been asked him he 
had been unable to refrain from answering it directly. He had 
thought of turning it off with some jest or affectation of 
drollery, but had failed. At the moment he had been unable not 
to speak the truth. 

"I don't believe a word of it,' said Lord Fawn, — ^who also 
forgot himself. 

‘I do believe it, if Mr. Film says so,' said Mrs. Bonteen, 
who rather liked the confusion she had caused. 

‘But who could have told you, Finn?' asked Mr. Bonteen. 

‘His sister. Lady Laura, told me so,' said Phineas. 

‘Then it must be true,' said Madame Goesler. 


‘It is quite impossible,' said Lord Fawn. T think I may say 
that I know that it is impossible. If it were so, it wnuld be a 
most shameful arrangement. Every shilling she has in the 
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world would be swallowed up/ N^ow, Lord Fawn in making 
his prop>osals had been magnanimous in his oflfers as to settle- 
ments and pecuniary pro\'isions generally. 

For some minutes after that Phineas did not 


another 


word, and the conversation generally was not so brisk and 
bright as it was expected to be at Madame Goesler's. Madame 
^Max Goesler herself thoroughly understood our hero's posi- 
tion, and felt for him. She would have encouraged no question- 
ings about Violet Effingham had she thought that they w'ould 
have led to such a result, and now she exerted herself to turn 
the minds of her guests to other subjects. At last she succeeded; 
and after a while, too, Phineas himself was able to talk. He 
d rank two or tliree glasses of wine, anddashed away into p>olitics, 
takinfic the earliest opportunity in his jx>wer of contradicting 
Lord Fa\\'n very plainly on one or two matters. Laurmce 
Fitz gibbon was of course of opinion that the ministry could 
itot stav in lonsc- Since he had left the Government the minis- 
ters had made w'onderful mistakes, and he spoke of them quite 
as an enemv might sj>eak. 'And yet. Fitz,' said Mr. Bonteen, 

*vou used to be so staunch a supporter/ 

‘I have seen the error of my way, 1 r a n assure you, said 


Laurence, 

‘I alwavs observe,' said Xfadame \lax Goesler, that when 
any of voii gentlemen resign, — ^which you usually do on some 
very trUdal matter, — ^the resigning gentleman becomes of aH 
foes the bitterest. Somebody goes on very well wTth his fnexids, 
asrreeing most cordially about everything, till he finds that his 
public virtue cannot swallow' some little detail, and then he 
resigns. Or some one, perhaps, on the other side has attacked 
him, and in the melee he is hurt, and so he resigns. But when 
he has resigned, and made his parting speech full of love and 
eratitude, I know w ell after that where to look for the bitterest 
i iostilin' to his late friends. Yes, I am beginning to understand 

tlie w av in which politics are done in England.* ^ 

All this was rather severe upon Laurence Fitzgibbon, but 
he was a man of the world, and bore it better than Phineas 

had borne his defeat. 
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The dinner, taken altogether, was not a success, and so 
I^adame Goesler understood. Lord Fawn, after he had been 
contradicted by Phineas, hardly opened his mouth. Phineas 
himself talked rather too much and rather too loudly ; and Mrs, 
Bonteen, who was well enough inclined to flatter Lord Fawn, 
contradicted him* 'I made a mistake,' said Madame Goesler 
afterwards, *in having four members of Parliament who all of 
them were or had been in office. I never will have two men in 
office together again.' This she said to Mrs. Bonteen. ^ly 
dear Madame Max,' said Mrs. Bonteen, "your resolution 
ought to be that you will never again have two claimants for 
the same young lady.' 

In the drawing-room up-stairs Madame Goesler managed 
to be alone for three minutes with Phineas Finn. "And it is as 


you say, my friend?' she asked. Her voice was plaintive and 
soft, and there was a look of real sympathy in her eyes, Phineas 
almost felt that if they two had been quite alone he could have 
told her everything, and have wept at her feet* 

"Yes,' he said, ‘it is so.' 

'I never doubted it when you had declared it. May I venture 
to say that I wish it had been otherwise?' 

‘It is too late now, Madame Goesler. A man of course is a 
fool to show that he has any feelings in such a matter. The fact 
is, I heard it just before I came here, and had made up my mind 
to send you an excuse. I wish I had now/ 

‘Do not say that, Mr. Finn.' 

‘I have made such an ass of myself.' 

‘In my estimation you have done yourself honour. But if I 
may venture to give you counsel, do not speak of tliis affair 
again as though you had been personally concerned in it. In the 
world now-a-days the only thing disgraceful is to admit a failure.' 

‘And I have failed/ 

‘But you need not admit it, Mr. Finn. I know I ought not to 
say as much to you.' 

‘I, rather, am deeply indebted to you. I will go now, Madame 
Goesler, as I do not wish to leave the house with Lord Faw^n/ 

But you will come and see me soon.' Then Phineas promised 
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new 





that he would come socm ; and felt as he made die promise that 
he would have an opportunity of talking over his love with his 

w'ithout firesh shame as to his failiire. 
itzgiDDon went aw^y with Ptuneas, and Mr. 
Bonteen, having sent his wife away by herself, w*alked off 
towards the clubs w^ith Lord Fawn. He was very anxious to 
ha%'e a few w'ords with Lord Fawn. Lord Fawn had evidently 
been annoved by Phineas, and Mr. Bonteen did not at all love 
the young L'nder-Secretary. That fellow has become the most 
consummate puppy I ever met,' said he, as he linked himself 
on to the lord. ‘Monk, and one or two others among them, 
have contrived to spoil him altogether,* 

‘I don't bebeve a w*ord of what he said about Lord Ouliem,* 

said Lord Faw-n. 

‘About his naarriage with Nfiss Effinghamr* 


shame to sacrifioe the girt,* 

said Lord Fav^Ti. ‘Only think of it. Everydung is gone. The 
QQ3X1 is a drunkaxdj^ and I don t believe he is any more 
died to his father than you are. Lady Laura Kennedy 

have had some object in saying so. 

* Perhaps an invention of Finn’s altogether, said Bonteen. 

‘Xhose Irish fellow s are just the men for diat kind of dung.' 

* A man. vou kno^’. so \iolQcit that nobody can hold bun, 

said Lord Fas»-n, thinking of diiltem. _ _ 

‘And so absurdly cxuiceited,’ said Mr. Bonteen, t hmk h ^ of 

Phineas. . n . • • 

‘ man who has never done anydiing, with all his advan- 
tages in the world, — and never will.* 

“He won’t hold his place long.' said Mr. Bonteen. 

‘Whom do you mean?’ 

■phineas Firm.’ . ■ ^i- 

‘Oh, Mr. Finn. I was talking of Lord Qiiltem. I **“*^'^ 

Finn to be a verv good sort of a fellow, and he is undoubtedly 

clever. They say Cantrip likes him amazingly. 
well. But I don’t believe a word of this about Lord Qul tero. 
Then Mr. Bonteen felt himself to be snubbed, and soon after- 
wards left Ix>rd Fawn alone. 





CHAPTER LIV 

Consolation 


O N the day following Madame Goesler s dinner jiarty, 
Phineas, though he was early at his office, was not able to 
^0 much work, still feeling that as regarded the realities ot the 
world, his back was broken. He might no doubt go on learning, 
and, after a time, might be able to exert himself in a perhaps 
useful, but altogether uninteresting kind of way, doing his 
w ork simply because it was there to be done, — as the carter or 
the tailor does his; — and from the same cause, knowing tliat 
a man must have bread to live. But as for ambition, and tlie 


idea of doing good, and the love of w^ork for w ork's sake, — as 
for the elastic springs of delicious and beneficent labour, — all 
that was over for him. He would ha\'e worked from day till 
night, and from night till day, and from month till month 
throughout the year to have secured for Violet Effingham the 
assurance that her husband’s |x>sition w^as worthy of her own. 
But now he had no motive for such w'ork as this. As long as he 
took the public pay, he would earn it; and that was all. 

On the next day things were a little better with him. He 
received a note in the morning from Lord Cantrip saying that 
they two were to see the Prime Minister that evening, in 
order that the whole question of the railw ay to the Rocky 
Mountains might be understood, and Phineas was driven to 
his work. Before the time of the meeting came he had once 
more lost his own identity in great ideas of colonial w elfare, 
and had planned and peopled a mighty region on the Red 
River, which should have no S3rmpathy with American demo- 
cracy. When he waited u|x>n Mr. Gresham in the afternoon he 
said nothing about the mighty region; indeed, he left it to 
Ix>rd Cantrip to explain most of the pro|X>sed arrangements, 
— speaking only a word or two here and there as occasion 
required. But he was aw^are that he had so far recovered as to 


be able to save himself from losing ground during the inter- 
view. 
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'He ’s about the firsx Irishman we had that has been wor th 

his salt^* said NIr. Gresham to his colleague afterwaxtls. 

‘That other Lrishman was a terrible fellow,' said Lord Can- 

trip, shaking tus head. 

On the foarth day after his sorrow had brfallen him, Phmeas 
went again to the cottage in Park Lane. And in order that he 
mi^ht not 3e balked in his search tor syn^jathy he wrote a line 
to NIadame Goesler to ask if she w'ould be at home. ‘I wiD he 
at home from n\ e to six, — and alone, — >f. M. G/ That was 
the arLS'ver trom NIarie Nlax Goesler, and Phineas was oC 
cx>urse at the cottage a few minutes after five. It is not, I think, 
suTprisins: that a msn when he wants sympathy in such a 
calamitv as that which had now betaJlen Phineas Fiuu, sfaotild 
seek it ixain a woman. Women sympathise most effectual]^ 
wdth men, as men do with women. But it is, perhaps, a lit fie 
odd dtat a man w hen he wants coosolatioo b ecause his heart 
be« broken, always likes to reoehi'e it finom a pretty 
□man. One w ould be disposed to think th a t at such a HMHKMiit 
^ w ouki be profoundly inditFerent to such a matter, that no 
ili*^ht could come to him trom temale beauty, and that all 1^ 
rHjld want would be the softness of a simply sympathetic 
)ul. But he generally w^ts a soft hand as w^dl, and 

bright behind the mutual tear, and lins that sdi a ll be 



young , _ ^ 

Ail these things wCTe added to Phineas when 

Nladame Oi^sler in Kis gnet . 

'I am so ci.ad to see vou,’ said \ladame %fax 
ire \ erv gx>od— natured to let me come. 

• -but it is so ffood of you to trust ine- B* 


went to 



you Aould come after what took 
that vou were pained, and I was so sony tor it, 

‘1 made such a fool ot m\5elt. „ 

Not at '1 \nd I thought that you wane right to teU 

.. hen thr que^-tion had been asked. If the 
kept a secret, it \%-as better to speak it out. \ ou will get 

Quicker in that w'av than m an\ otb^r 

young lord, myselt. 


to be 
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CONSOLATION 


'Oh, there is nothing amiss about him. As to what Lord 
Fawn said, the half of it is simply exaggeration, and the other 
half is misunderstood.’ 

*In this country it is so much to be a lord,' said Madame 


Phineas thought a moment of that matter before he replied. 
All the Standish family had been very good to him, and Violet 
Effingham had been very good. It was not the fault of any of 
them that he was now wretched and back-broken. He had 
meditated much on this, and had resolved that he would not 
even think evil of them. ‘I do not in my heart believe that that 
has had anything to do with it,’ he said. 

‘But it has, my friend, — always. I do not know your Violet 
Effingham.* 

‘She is not mine.’ 

'Well; — I do not know this Violet that is not yours. I have 
met her, and did not specially admire her. But then the tastes 
of men and women about beauty are never the same. But I 
know she is one that always lives with lords and countesses. 
A girl who always lived with countesses feels it to be hard to 
settle down as a plain Mistress.* 

‘She has had plenty of choice among all sorts of men. It was 
not the title. She would not have accepted Chiltem unless she 
had . But what is the use of talking of it?* 

‘They had known each other long?* 

‘Oh, yes, — ^as children. And the Earl desired it of all 
things.* 

‘Ah; — then he arranged it.' 

‘Not exactly. Nobody could arrange anything for Chiltem, 

—nor, as far as that goes, for M^iss Effingham. They arranged 
it themselves, I fancy.* 

‘You had asked her?* 

twice. And she had refused him more than twice. I 

have nothing for which to blame her ; but yet I had thoueht.— 
I had thought * 

‘She is a jilt then?’ 

“No; — I MTill not let you say that of her. She is no jilt. But 
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'No ; — only sometimes it is better to speak a word, than to 
keep one’s sorrow to oneself.* 

'So it is ; — and there is not one in the world to whom 1 taoi 
speak siKdi a word, except yourself. Is not that odd? I have 
sisters, but they have never heard of Nliss Effingham, and. 
would be quite indifferent.* 

'Perhaps thev hav’e some other favourites.* 

'Ah ; — well. That does not matter. And my best friend here 
in London is Lord Chiltem’s own sister.* 

'She knew* of your attachment?* 

'Oh, yes.' 

'And she told you of Miss Effingham's ^igagement. Was 
she glad of itr’ 

'She has always desired the marriage. And yet I think she 
would have been satisfied had it been otherwise. But of course 
her heart must be with her brother, 1 need not have troubled 
myself to go to Blankenberg after all/ 

'It w as for the best, perhaps. Everybody says you behaved 


so w*ell.’ 

*I could not but go, as things wrere then.’ 

'What if you had — ^shot him?* 

*TTiere would have been an end of everything. Sie wouM 
never have seen me after that. Indeed I should have shot 
myself next, feeling that there was nothing else left Ibr me 


to do/ . . 

^ Ah ; — you English are so peculiar. But I suppose it is be^ 

not to shoot a man. And, Nfr. Finn, there are other ladie s hb 

the world prettier than Miss Violet Effingham. No; — course 

vou will not admit that nowr. Just at this moment, and for a 

month or tw o, she is peerless, and you wiU feel youiwlf to be 

of all mOT the most unfortunate. But you have the ball at 

feet- I know no one so young who has got the ball at his feet 

so w el!. I call it nothing to have the ball at your feetrfyw are 

bom with it there. It is so easy to be a lord if your la tl» is one 

before you, — and so easy to marry a pretty girl if you can 
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make her a countess. But to make yourself a lord, or to be as 
good as a lord, when nothing has been bom to you, — that I 
call very much. And there are women, and pretty women too, 
iVlr. Finn, who have spirit enough to understand this, and to 
think that the man, after all, is more important than the lord. 
Then she sang the old well-worn verse of the Scotch song 
with wonderful spirit, and with a clearness of voice and know- 
ledge of music for which he had hitherto never given her 

credit. 

*A prince can mak' a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that; 

But an honest man 's aboon his might, 

Guid faith he mauna fa' that/ 

*I did not know that you sung, Madame Goesler/ 

•Qnly now and then when something specially requires it. 
And I am very fond of Scotch songs. I will sing to you now if 
you like it.* Then she sang the w'hole song, — * A man *s a man 
for a* that,* she said as she finished. ‘Even though he cannot 
get the special bit of painted Eve's flesh for which his heart 
has had a craving.’ Then she sang again: — 

‘There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 

Who would gladly be bride to the young Lochinx ar.’ 

‘But young Lochinvar got his bride,’ said Phineas. 

'Take the spirit of the lines, Mr. Finn, which is true ; and 
not the tale as it is told, which is probably false. I often think 
that Jock of Hazledean, and young Lochinvar too, probably 
lived to repent their bargains. ’We will hoi>e that Lord Chiltem 
may not do so.’ 

‘I am sure he never will.’ 

*That is all right. And as for you, do you for a while think 
of your politics, and your speeches, and your colonies, rather 
Am of your love. You are at home there, and no Lord Chiltem 
can rob you of your success. And if you are down in the mouth, 
come to me, and I will sing you a Scotch song. And, look you, 
Ae next time I ask you to dinner I will promise you Aat Mrs. 
Bonteen shall not be here. Good-bye/ She gave him her hand, 
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which was x ery soft, and left it tor a moment in his, and he was 
consoled. 

>fadame Goesler. when she was alone, threw herself on to 
her chair and beffan to think of tilings. In these days she w^ould 
often ask herself what in trutli was the object of hear ambition, 
and the aim of her life. N^ovv at this moment she had in her hand 
a note from the Duke of Omnium. The Duke had allowed him- 
self to say something about a photograph, which had justified 
her in \\Titing to him, or which she had tak^i for such justifi- 

cation. And tile Duke had replied. ‘He would not,' he said, 
‘lose tiie opportunity of waiting upon her in person which the 
presentation of the little gift might afford him,' It would be a 
gyeat success to have the Ehike of Omnium at her house, — 
but to what would the success reach? WTiat was her defitnite 
object, — or had she any? In what way could she make herself 
happy? She could not say that she was happy yet. The hours 
with her were too long and the days too many. 

The Duke of Omnium should come, — if he would. And she 
w’as quite resolved as to this, — that if the Duke did come she 
would not be afraid of iiim. Heavens and earth! WTiat would 
be the feelings of such a w'oman as her, were the world to greet 
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id he would do. He wrote 
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and did not much improve the style as he went on with it. ITie 
reader may as well see the whole letter; — 

* Railzvay Hotels Carlisle y 

T ''December S7, 186 — . 

My Lord, 

*\ am now on my way from Loughlinter to London, and 
write this letter to you in compliance with a promise made by 
me to my sister and to Miss Effingham, I have asked \"iolet to 
be my wife, and she has accepted me, and they think that you 
will be pleased to hear that this has been done. I shall be, of 
course, obliged, if you will instruct Mr. Edwards to let me 
know what you would propose to do in regard to settlements. 
Laura thinks that you will wish to see both Violet and myself 
at Saulsby. For myself, I can only say that, should you desire 
me to come, I will do so on receiving your assurance that I 
shall be treated neither with fatted calves nor w^ith reproaches. 
I am not aware that I have deserved either. 

'I am, my lord, yours affect., 

'Chiltehn. 


^P.S. — My address will be '*Xhe Bull, W^illLngford 


PW 9 


That last word, in which he half-declared himself to be 
joined in affectionate relations to his father, caused him a world 
of trouble. But he could find no term for expressing, without 
a circumlocution which was disagreeable to him, exactly that 
{>osition of feeling towards his father which really belonged to 
him. He would have written ^yours with affection,' or ‘yours 
with deadly enmity,' or ‘yours with respect,’ or ‘yours with 
most profound indifference,’ exactly in accordance with the 
state of his father’s mind, if he had only known what was that 
state. He was afraid of going beyond his father in any off er of 
reconciliation, and was firmly fixed in his resolution that he 
would never be either rep>entant or submissive in regard to the 
past. If his father had wishes for the future, he would comply 
with them if he could do so without unreasonable incon- 
venience, but he would not give way a single point as to things 
done and gone. If his father should choose to make any refer- 
ence to them, his father must prepare for battle. 
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"Xhe Elarl was of course disj^usted by the pertinacious obsti- 
nacy of his son's letter, and for an hour or two swore to him- 
self that he would not answer it. But it is natural that tiie 
father should yearn for the son, while the son's feeling for the 
father is of a very much weaker nature. Here, at any rate, was 
that engagement made which he had ever desired. And his son 
had made a step, though it was -so very unsatisfactory a step, 
towards reconciliation. WTien the old man read the letter a 
second time, he skip|>ed that referoice to fatted calves wtuch 
liad been so peculiarly distasteful to him, and before the even- 
ing had passed he had answered his son as follows; — 

"Saulsby^ December 29, Isa — . 

dear Chilterk, 

have received your letter, and am truly delighted to hear 
that dear Violet has accepted you as her husband. Her fortune 
will be very material to you, but she herself is better than any 
fortune. You have long knowxi my opinion of her. I shall be 
proud to welcome her as a daughter to my house. 

shall of course write to her immediately, and will en- 
deavour to settle some early day for her coming here. When 
I have done so, I will write to you again, and can only say diat 

I will endeavour to make Saulsby comfortable to you. 

‘Your affectionate father. 


‘Richards, the groom, is still here. You had perhaps better 
write to him direct about your horses . 

By the middle of February arrangements had all been made, 
and Violet met her lover at his father's house. She in the mean- 
time had been with her aunt, and had undergone a good deal 
of mild unceasing piersecutioii. *My dear Violet, said ho* 
to her on her arrival at Baddingham, speak'mg with a solrannity 
that ought to have been terrible to the young lady, do not 

know what to say to you,’ 

*Sav ‘^how d'you do?” aunt,’ said Violet. 

mean about this engagement,’ said Lady Baldock, with an 

increase of awe-inspiring severity in her voice. 
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*How can 


about it at all, if you don't like it,' said Viok t, 
ay nothing about it? How can I be silent? Or 


how am I to congratulate your' 

*Xhe least said, perhaps, tlie soonest mended,' and Violet 

smiled as she sjx>ke. 



'That is very well, and if 1 had no duty to perform, I would 
be silent. But, Violet, you have been left in my charge. If I see 
you shipwrecked in life, I shall ever tell myself tliat tlie fault 
has been partly mine.' 

‘Nay, aunt, that will be quite unnecessary. I will alwav.s 

admit that you did everything in your power to to to 

make me run straight, as the sp>orting men say.' 

‘Sp>orting men! Oh, Violet,' 

‘And you know, aunt, I still hope that I shaU be found to 
have kept on the right side of the posts. You will hnd that 
poor Lord Chiltem is not so black as he is painted.' 

‘But why take anybody that is black at all?’ 

‘I like a little shade in the picture, atint.' 

‘Look at Lord Fawn.’ 
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'I have looked at him/ 

* A young nobleman beginning a career of useful official life, 

that will end in : there is no kno\%*ing what it maj’ end in.' 

'I daresay not : — but it never could have begun or ended in 
my being Lady Fawn/ 

‘And ^Ir. AppledomI' 

'Poor Mr. Appledom. I do Ijke Appledom. But, you 

see, aunt, I like Lord Chiltem so much better. A young woman 
\sill go by her feelings/ 

‘.\nd yet vou refused him a dozen times/ 

‘I never counted the times, aunt ; but not quite so many as 
that ’ 


The same thing was repeated over and over again during 
the month that NIiss Effingham remained at Baddingham, but 
Ladv Baldock had no power of interfering, and Violet bore her 
persecution bravely. Her future husband was generally spoken 
of as ‘that \iolent young man,* and hints were thrown out as 
to the personal injuries to which his wife might be possibly 
subjected. But the threatened bride only laughed, and spoke of 
these coming dangers as part of the general lot of married 
women. 'I daresay, if the truth were knovn, my uncle Baldock 
did not always keep his temper/ she once said. Now, the truth 
was, as Violet well knew, that ‘my uncle Elaldock* been 
dumb as a sheep before the shearers in the hands of his wife, 
and had never been known to do anything mproper by those 
who had been most intimate wdth him even in his earlier days. 
‘A'our uncle Baldock, miss,* said the outraged aunt, was a 
nobleman as different in his manner of life from I^rd ChUtem 
as chalk from cheese.* ‘But then comes the question, which is 
the cheese/ said Violet. Lady Baldock would not argue the 
question any further, but stalked out of the room- ^ 

Ladv Laura Kennedy met them at Saulsby, ha\Tng bad 
something of a battle wdth her husband before she left her 
home to do so. VTien she told him of her desire to 
tills reconciliation between her father and brother he 
bv pointing out that her first duty was at Loughlinter, and 
before the intei-^ iew was ended had come to express an opimon 
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that that duty was very much neglected* She in the meantime 
had declared that she would go to Saulsby, or that she would 
explain to her father that she was forbidden by her husband 
to do so. 'And I also forbid any such communication/ said Mr. 
Kennedy. In answer to which. Lady Laura told him that there 
were some marital commands which she should not consider 
it to be her duty to obey, ^^hen matters had come to this pass, 
it may be conceived that both Mr. Kennedy and his wife were 
very unhappy. She had almost resolved that she would take 
steps to enable her to live apart from her husband; and he had 
begun to consider what course he would pursue if such steps 
were taken. The wife was subject to her husband by tlie laws 
both of God and man; and Mr. Kennedy was one who thought 
much of such laws. In the meantime. Lady Laura carried her 
point and went to Saulsby, leaving her husband to go up to 
London and begin the session by himself. 

Lady Laura and Violet were both at Saulsby before Lord 
Chiltem arrived, and many were the consultations which were 
held between them as to the best mode in which things might 
be arranged. Violet was of opinion that there had better be no 
arrangement, that Lord Chiltem should be allowed to come 
in and take his father’s hand, and sit dowm to dinner, — and 
that so things should fall into their places. Lady Laura was 
rather in favour of some scene. But the interview had taken 
place before either of them were able to say a word. Lord 
Chiltem, on his arrival, had gone immediately to his father, 
taking the Earl very much by surprise, and had come off best 
in the encounter. 

'My lord,' said he, walking up to his father w^ith his hand 
out, 'I am very glad to come back to Saulsby.' He had written 
to his sister to say that he would be at Saulsby on that day, but 
had named no hour* He now appeared between ten and eleven 
in the morning, and his father had as yet made no preparation 
for him, — had arranged no appropriate words. He had walked 
in at the front door, and had asked for the Earl. The Earl was 
in his own moming-room, — a gloomy room, full of dark books 
and darker furniture, and thither Lord Chiltem had at once 
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gone. The two women still were sitting together over the fire 
in the breakfast-room, and knew nothing of his arrival. 

‘Oswald!' said his father, ‘I hardly expected you so early.' 

‘I have come early. I came across country, and slept at 
Birmingham. I suppose Violet is here/ 

'Yes, she is here, — and Laura. They will be very glad to see 
you. So am 1/ And the father took the son's hand for the 
time. 

'Thank you, sir,' said Lord Chiltem, looking his father full 
in the face. 

‘I have been very much pleased hy this engagement,' ccm- 
tinued the Elarl. 

'What do you think I must be, then?' said the son, laughing. 
‘I have been at it, you know, off and on, ever so many years; 
and have sometimes thought 1 was quite a fool not to get it 
out of my head. But I couldn't get it out of my head. And now 
she talks as though it were she w'ho had been in love with me 
ail the time!' 

'Perhaps she was,' said the father. 

'I don't believe it in the least. She may be a little so now.' 

‘ I hope you mean that she always shall be so/ 

'1 shan't be the worst husband in the world. I hope; and I 
am quite sure I shan’t be the best. 1 will go and see her now. 
I suppose I shall find her somewhere in the house. I thought it 

best to see you first-’ 

‘Stop half a moment, Oswald,’ said the E^l. And then L^rd 
Brentford did make something of a shambling speech, in which 
he expressed a hope that they two might for the future live 
together on friendly terms, forgetting the past. He ca^fat to 
have been prepared for the occasion, and the speech was poor 
and shambling. But I think that it was more useful than it might 
have been, had it been uttered roundly and with that paternal 
and ailmost majestic effect which he would have achieved had 
he been thoroughly prepared. But the roundness and the 
maiesty would have gone against the grain with his s<m, and 
there would have been a danger of some outbreak. As it was. 
Lord Chiltem smiled, and muttered some word about tilings 
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being 'all right/ and then made his way out of the room. 
*That's a great deal better than I had hoped/ he said to him- 
self; 'and it has all come from my going in without being 
announced/ But there was still a fear upon him that his father 
even yet might prepare a speech, and speak it, to the great 

peril of their mutual comfort. 

His meeting with Violet was of course pleasant enough. 
Now that she had succumbed, and had told herself and had told 
him that she loved him, she did not scruple to be as generous 
as a maiden should be who has acknowledged herself to be 
conquered, and has rendered herself to the conqueror. She 
would walk with him and ride with him, and take a lively 
interest in the performances of all his horses, and listen to 
hunting stories as long as he chose to tell them. In all this, she 
was so good and so loving that Lady Laura was more than 
once tempted to throw in her teeth her old, otten-repeated 
assertions, that she was not prone to be in love, — that it was 
not her nature to feel any ardent affection for a man, and that, 
therefore, she would probably remain unmarried. ‘You be- 
grudge me my little bits of pleasure,’ Violet said, in answer to 
one such attack. ‘No ; — but it is so odd to see you, of all women, 
become so love-lorn/ ‘I am not love-lorn,’ said Violet, *but I 
like the freedom of telling him everything and of hearing 
everything from him, and of having him for my owti best friend. 
He might go away for twelve months, and 1 should not be 
unhappy, believing, as I do, that he would be true to me.’ All 
of which set Lady Laura tMnking whether her friend had not 
been wiser than she had been. She had never known anything 
of that sort of friendship with her husband which already- 
seemed to be quite established between these two. 

In her misery one day Lady Laura told the whole story oi 
her own unhappiness to her brother, sa3nng nothing of Phineas 
Finn, — thinking nothing of him as she told her story, but 
speaking more strongly perhaps than she should have done, 
of the terrible dreariness of her life at Loughlinter, and of her 
inability to induce her husband to alter it for her sake. 

'Do 3''ou mean that he, — ill-treats you?* said the brotlier, 
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a scowl ofn bis face which seemed to iodicate that he wmiEd 
like no task better than Aat of res enting such iU-^reatment. 

‘He does not beat me, if you mean that,* 

*Is he cruel to you? £>oes he use harsh language?* 

‘He never said a word in his life either to me or, as I believe, 
to any other human being, that he would think himself bound 
to regret/ 

‘What is it dienr’ 

‘He simply chooses to have his own way, and his way can- 
not be my way. He is hard, and dry, and just, and dispassionate, 
and he wishes me to be the same. That is alL* 

*1 tell you fairly, Liaura, as far as 1 am oonoemed, 1 never 
could speak to him. He is antipathetic to me. But then I am not 
his li^’ife/ 

T am; — and I suppose I must bear it.’ 

‘Have you spoken to my father?’ 

‘No/ 

‘Or to Violet?’ 

•Yes/ 

'And what does she say?’ 

‘What can she say? She has nothing to say. Nor have 3^00- 
Nor, if 1 driven to leave him, can I make the world under- 
stand why 1 do so. TTo be simply miserable, as 1 am, is nothing 

to the world,' 

'I could never understand why you married him. 

‘Do not be cruel to me, OswakL’ 

I nrill VOIl ITl 2inV WaV that VOU wish- * 


1 will go off to Loughlinter to-morrow, and 
^xat VOU will never return to him. And if you are not 
him here at Saulsby, you shall go abroad with us, I 
/lolet would not object. I will not be cruel to you/ 
trutli neither of Lady Laura’s councilors was able to 
advice that could serve hor. She felt that she oouUoM 
* husband without other cause than now existied, 
she felt, also, that to go back to him was to go ba^ 
wretchedness. And whoi she saw Violet and her 
'k<r«kth«>r there came to her dreams of what mlg^it have 
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been her o^vn happiness had she kept herself free from tl.ose 
terrible bonds in which she was now held a prisonei . She could 
not eet out of her heart the remembrance of that younp^ man 
who would have been her lover, if she would have let ' 

of whose love for herself she had been aware betore she ha<i 
handed herself over as a bale of goods to her unloved, unlosing 
husband. She had married Mr. Kennedy because she was afraid 
that otherwise she might find herself forced to owti that siic 
loved that other man who w'as then a nobody; almost rH>- 
body. It was not Mr. Kennedy's money that had lx>ught her. 
This woman in regard to money had shown hcrsclt to be as 
generous as the sun. But in marrying Mr . Kennedy she Iiad 
maintained herself in her high position, among tlie first of her 
own people, — among the first socially and among the first 
jx>litically. But had she married Phineas, — had she become 
Lady Laura Finn, — ^there would have been a great descent. She 
could not have entertained the leading men of her party. She 
not hav'^e been on a level with tlie wiv'es and daughters 
of Cabinet Ministers. She might, indeed, have remained un- 
married! But she knew that had she done so, — had she so 
resolved, — ^that which she called her fancy would have been 


too strong for her. She would not have remained unmarried. 
At that time it was her fate to be either Lady I--aura Kennedy 
or Lady Laura Finn. And she had chosen to be Lady Laur:i 
Kennedy. To neither Violet Effingham nor to her brotJier could 
she tell one half of the sorrow' which afflicted her. 

'I shall go back to Loughlinter,' she said to her brotlier. 

^Do not, unless you wish it,' he answered. 

‘I do not wish it. But I shall do it, Mr. Kennedy is in London 
now, and has been there since Parliament met, but he w ill \ye 
in Scotland again in March, and I will go and meet him there. 
I told him that I would do so when I left.' 

'But you will go up to London?' 

'I suppose so. I must do as he tells me, of course. What I 
mean is, I will try it for another year.' 

'If it does not succeed, come to us.' 

'I c:annot say w'hat I will do. I would die if I knew how. 
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Never be a tyrant, Oswald ; or at any rate, not a cold ty r an t. 
And remember this, there is no tyranny to a woman liV** 
teUing her of her duty. Talk of beating a woman! Beating 

might often be a mercy/ 

Lxjrd Chiltem remained ten days at Saulsby, and at last did 
not get away \sithout a few unpleasant words with his father, 
— or without a few words that.were almost unpleasant with 
his mistress. On his first arrival he had told his sister that be 


should go on a certain day, and some intimation to this effect 
had probably been conveyed to the Earl. But when his son told 
him one evening that the |x>st-chaise had been orderrf for 
seven o 'clock the next morning, he felt that his son was un* 
gracious and abrupt. There were many things stiU to be said, 
and indeed there had been no speech of any account made at 
all as yet. 

‘That is very sudden/ said tlie EarL 
‘I thought Laura had told you,' 

‘She has not told me a word lately. She may have said some- 
thing before you came here. What is there to hurry ymiV 
‘ I thought ten days would be as long as you would care to 
have me here, and as I said that I would be back by the first, I 
would rather not change my plans.' 

‘You are going to hunt?' 

-Yes; — 1 shall hunt till the end of March/ 

* You might have hunted here, Oswald.' But the scm made no 
sign of changing his plans ; and the father, seeing that he would 
not change them, became solemn and severe. There were 
a few w ords w hich he must say to his son, — something of a 
h that he must make; — so he led the way into the room 
the dark books and the dark furniture, and pointed to a 
great deep arm-chair for his son’s accommodation. But as he 
did not Mt doNVTi himself, neither did Chiltem. 

Chi item understood very well how' great is the advantage 
a stand'uig orator over a sitting recipient of his 
that advantage he would not give to his fadier. T had hoped to 
ha\ e an opportunity of saying a few^ words to you about the 

♦'iiMirr' ’ iti the Elarl. 
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*I think we shall be married in July,’ said Lord Chiltem. 
*So I have heard; — but after that. Now I do not w^t to 
interfere, Oswald, and of course the less so, because \ lolet s 
money will to a great degree restore the inroads which have 

been made upon the property.* 

‘It will more than restore them altogether 
'Not if her estate be settled on a second son, Oswald, and I 
hear from Lady Baldock that that is the wish of her relations. 

‘She shall have her owti w ay, — ^as she ought. WTiat that wa y 
is I do not know. 1 have not even asked about it. She asked me, 

and I told her to speak to you.* 

‘Of course I should wish it to go with the family property. 
Of course that would be best.* 

‘She shall have her own w^ay, — as far as I am concerned.* 
‘But it is not about that, Osw^ald, that I would speak. WTiat 
are your plans of life when you are married?* 

‘Plans of life?* 

‘Yes; — plans of life. I suppose you have some plans. I 
suppose you mean to apply yourself to some useful occupa- 
tion?' 

*I don't know really, sir, that I am of much use for any 
purpose.* Lord Chiltem laughed as he said this, but did not 
laugh pleasantly. 

‘You would not be a drone in the hive always?* 

‘As far as I can see, sir, we who call ourselves lords 
generally are drones.* 

‘I deny it,* said the Earl, becoming quite energetic as he 
defended his order. ‘I deny it utterly. I know* no class of men 
who do work more useful or more honest. Am I a drone? 
Have I been so from my youth upwards ? I have alw’ays worked, 
either in the one House or in the other, and those of my fellows 
with whom I have been most intimate have worked ^so. The 
same career is open to you.* 

‘You mean politics?* 

‘Of course I mean politics.' 

‘I dcHi't care for politics. I see no differoice in parties,* 
‘But you should care for politics, and you should see 
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a diderence in parties- It is your duty to do so, \fy wish is 
that you should go into Parliament.* 

*1 can’t do that, sir/ 

'And whv notr* 


‘ In the first place, sir, you have not got a seat to offer roe, 
Vou have managed matters among you in such a way that 
poor little Loughton has been ^wallowed up. If I were to can- 
vass the electors of Smotherem, I don't think that many would 
look verv sweet on me/ 


'There is the county, Osxsald/ 

Wnd whom am I to turn out? 1 should spend four or five 
thou sand pN^unds , and have nothing but vexation in return forit, 
I liad ratiier not begin that game, and indeed I am too old for 
Parliament, I did not take it up early enough to believe in it.* 


thev went on to worse things. WTien questioned again as to 
the future. Lord Chiltem scowl^, and at last declared that it 
was his idea to live abroad in the summer for his wife s recrea- 
tion, and 50 ine%vhere dowm in the shires during the winter for 
his own. He would admit of no purpose higher than recreaticMi, 
and when his father again talked to him of a nobleman's duty, 
he said that he knew of no other special duty than that of not 
exceeding his income. Then his father made a longer speech 
tii-'iTi before, and at the end of it X.ord Chiltem simply wished 
him good night. Tt's getting late, and I’ve promised to see 
\”iol^ before I go to bed. Good-bye/ Thenhe wasoflC and Lord 
Brentford was left there, standing with his l^k to the fire. 

\fzcT tliat Lord Chiltem had a discussion with \ lolet, which 
lasted nearly half the night; and during the discussion she told 
him more than once that he w as wxong. as I am you 

must take me, or leave me,’ he said, in anger. ‘Nay; there is no 

V hoice now/ she answered. T have t aken you, 
v % ou. — whetlier you are right or wrtMig- But whoi I Amk 
v'oJ wrong. I shall ’sav so/ He swore to her as he pressed her 
to - heart that she was the finest, grandest, sweetest woman 
that ever the w orld had produced. But stiU there was P^smt 
on his palate, w hen he left her, the bitter taste of her repninand. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

Wbat the people in Marylehone thought 

P HiNEAS FINN, whcn the session began, was still hard at \% ork 
upon his Canada bill, and in his work found some relief for 
his broken back. He went into the matter w ith all his energy, 
and before die debate came on, knew much more about die 
seven thousand inhabitants of some hundreds of thousands ot 
square mdes at the back of Canada, than he did of die people 
of London or of County Clare. And he found some consolation 
also in the good-mature of Madame Goesler, whose drawing- 
room was always ojien to him. He could talk .. 

Madame Goesler about Violet, and had even ventured to tell 
her that once, in old days, he had thought of lo\'ing Lady Laura 
Standish. He spoke of those days as being very old ; and then 
he perhaps said some word to her about dear little Mary Flood 
Jones. I think that there was not much in his career of whicli 
he did not say something to ^ladame Goesler, and tiiat he 
received from her a good deal of excellent advice and en- 
couragement in the direction of his political ambition. ‘A man 
should work/ she said, — *and you do work. A woman can only 
look on, and admire and long. What is there that I can do? I 
can learn to care for these Canadians, just because you care for 
them. If it was the beavers that you told me of, I should hav^e 
to care for the beavers.' Then Phineas of course told her that 
such sympathy from her was all and all to him. But the reader 
must not on this account suppKJse that he was untrue in his love 
to Violet Effingham. His back was altogether broken by his 
fall, and he w'as quite aware that such was the fact. Not as yet, 
at least, had come to him any remotest idea that a cure was 
possible. 

Elarly in March he heard that Lady Laura was up in town, 
and of course he was bound to go to her. The information was 
given to him by Mr. Kennedy himself, who told him that he 
had been to Scotland to fetch her. In these days there was an 
acknowledged friendship betv\'een these two, but there was no 
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intimacy. Lnciccci, ^Ir. Kennedy was a man who was hardlv 
intimate with any other man. ith Phineas he now and then, 
exchanged a few words in the lobby of the House, and when 
they chanced to meet each other, they met as firends. Mr. 
Kennedy had no strong to see again in his house the man 
respecting whom lie had ventured to caution his wife; but he 
was tlioughtful ; and thinking over it all, he found it better to 
ask him there. Ko one must know that there was anv reason 
why Phineas should not come to his house ; especially as all the 
world knew that Phmeas had protected him from Ae garrot- 
ters. 'Lady Laura is in town now,’ he said; *you must go 
and see her before long/ Phineas of course promised that he 

would gO- 

In these days Phineas was beginning to be aware that he had 
enemies, — though he could not understand why anybody 
should be his enemy now that Violet Effingham had decided 
against him. There was poor Laurence Fitzgibbon, indeed, 
whom he had superseded at the Colcmial Office, but Laurence 
Fitzgibbon, to give merit where merit was due, felt no animo- 
sitv against him at all. ' You’re welcome, me boy; you're 
welcome, — as far as yourself goes. But as for the party, bedad. 


iii> 


it *s rotten to the core, and won't stand another session. M 
it 's I who tell vou so/ And the poor idle Irishman, in so speak- 
ing, sp>oke the truth as well as he knew it. But the Ratlers and 

« 9 ___ ^ ^ ^ ^ .rJ A 


the Bonte«is were Finn’s bitter foes, and did not scruple to 
let him know that such was the case. Barrington Erie had 
scruples on the subject, and in a certain mildly apologetic way 
still spoke well of the young man, whom he had himself first 
introduced into political life only four years since 
was no eamesmess or cordiality in Barrington Erie's manner, 
and Phiiieas knew that his first staunch fnend could no loiter 
be regartied as a pillar of support. But there was a set of 
quite as influential, — so Phineas thought, as the busy politi- 
cians of the club, w ho were very friendly to him. These were 
men cenerallv of high position, of steady character, — hard 
worke?s,_who thought ijuite as much of what a man did in his 
office as what he said in the House. Lords Cantrip, Thrift, and 
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Fawn were of this class, — and they were all very courteous to 
Phineas. En\dous men began to say of him tliat he cared little 
now for any one of tlie party who had not a handle to his name, 
and that he preferred to live witli lords and lordlings* Tins was 
hard upon him, as the great political ambition of his life was to 
caU Mr. Monk his friend ; and he would sooner have acted with 
Mr. Monk than with any other man in the Cabinet. But tliough 
Mr. Monk had not deserted him, there had come to be little 
of late in common between the two. His lite was becoming 
that of a parliamentary official rather than that ot a politician ; 
— ^whereas, though Mr. Monk was in office, his public lite was 
purely political. Mr. Monk had great ideas of his o^sii which 
he intended to hold, whether by holding them he might remain 
in office or be forced out of office; and he was indifferent as to 
the direction which things in this respect might take with him. 
But Phineas, who had achieved his declared object in getting 
into place, felt that he was almost constrained to adopt the 
\'iews of others, let them be what they might. NTen spoke to 
him, as though his parliamentary career were wholly at the 
disposal of the Government, — as though he were like a proxy 
in Mr. Gresham's pocket, — with this difference, that when 
directed to get up and speak on a subject he was bound to do 
so. This annoyed him, and he complained to \Tr. ^lonk; but 
Mr. Monk only shrugged his shoulders and told him that he 
must make his choice. He soon discovered Mr. Plonk's mean- 
ing. ‘If you choose to make Parliament a profession,— —as you 
hav^e chosen, — ^you can have no right even to think of indepen- 
dence. If the country finds you out when j’ou are in Parliament, 
and then invites you to office, of course tlie tiling is different. 
But the latter is a slow career, and probably would not ha\'e 
suited you.' That was the meaning of what ^Ir. I^Ionk said to 
him. After all, these official and parliamentary honours were 
greater when seen at a distance than he found them to be now 
that he possessed them. Mr, Low worked ten hours a day, and 
could rarely call a day his own; but, after all, witli all tliis 
work, Mr. Low was less of a slave, and more independent, 
than was he, Phineas Finn, Lender-Secretary of State, the friend 
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of Cabinet ^linisters, and Member of Parliament since Ms 
tsventy-fifth year! He began to dislike the House, and to think 
it a bore to sit on the Treasury bench; — ^he, who a few years 
since had regarded Parliament as the British heaven on earth, 
and who, since he had been in Parliament, had looked at that 
bench with longing en\nous eyes. Laur^Ke Fitzgibbon, who 
seemed to have as much to eat and drink as ever, and a bed also 
to lie on, could come and go in the House as he pleased, since 
his — resignation. 

And there was a new trouble coming. The Reform Bill for 
England had passed ; but now there was to be another Reform 
Bill for Ireland. Let them pass what bill they might, iWs would 
not render necessarv a new' Irish election till the entire House 
should be dissolved* But he feared that he would be called upon 
to vote for the abolition of his own borough, — ^and for other 
points almost equally distasteful to him. He knew that he 
would not be consulted, — but w'ould be called upon to vote, 
and |>erhaps to speak; and w'as certain that if he did so, there 
would be war bet%veen him and his constituents. I.x^rdT'ulla had 
already communicated to him his ideas that, for certain exc^el— 
lent reasons, Loughshane ought to be spared. But this evil was, 
he hoped, a distant one. It was generally thought that, as the 
Enorlish Reform Bill had been passed last year, and as the Irish 
bilk if carried, could not be immediately operative, the doing 
of the thing might probably be postponed to the next^sioiL 

W'hen he first saw' Lady- Laura he w*as struck by the 
change m her look and manner. She seemed to him to be old 
and worn, and he judged her to be wretched—^ 

She had wTitten to him to say that she would be at her fath^s 
house on such and such a morning, and he had gone to Hct 
there. ‘It is of no use your coming to Grosyenor Place, she 
said. ‘I see nobody there, and the house is a pr^oo. 
Later in the inters ie^N she told him not to come and dme there. 

even though Mr. Kennedy should ask him. 

‘And why not?' he demanded. 

Because everything would be stiff, and cold, and uncorfor- 

table. I suppose you do not wish to make your way 
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lady*^s house if she asks you not/ There was a sort of smile on 
her face as she said this» hut he could p>erceive that it was a 
veiy bitter smile. *You can easily excuse yourself/ 

‘Yes, I can excuse myself/ 

‘"Hien do so. If you are particularly anxious to dine with Mr. 
Kennedy, you can easily do so at your club, ' In the tone of her 
voice, and the words she used, she hardly attempted to conceal 

her dislike of her hust^nd. 

‘And now tell me about Miss Effingham,' he said. 

‘TTiere is nothing for me to tell.' 

‘Yes there is; — much to tell. You need not spare me. I do 
not pretend to deny to you that I have been hit hard, — ^so hard, 
that I have been nearly knocked down ; but it wiD not hurt me 
now to hear of it all. Did she always love him?' 

‘I cannot say. I think she did after her own fashion/ 

*I sometimes think women would be less cruel,' he said, 'if 
they knew how great is the anguish they can cause.' 

‘Has she been cruel to you?' 

‘I have nothing to complain of. But if she loved Chiltem, 

^diy did she not tell him so at once? And why ' 

‘Tliis is complaining, Mr. Finn.' 

‘I will not complain. I w’ould not even think of it, if I could 
help it. Are they to be married soon?' 

‘In July; — so they now say.' 

‘And where will they live?' 

‘Ah! no one can telL I do not think that they agree as yet as 
to that. But if she has a strong wish Osw'aid will yield to it. He 
was always generous.' 

*I would not even have had a wish, — except to have her 
with me.' 

There was a pause for a moment, and then Lady Laura 
answered him with a touch of scorn in her voice, — and w ith 
some soom, too, in her eye: — 'That is all very well, Mr. Finn ; 

but the season will not be over before there is some one else/ 
“There you wrcmg me.' 

nrhey tell me that you are already at Madame Goesler's 
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'^ladame GoeslerT 

*^^’hat matters who it is as long as she is young and pretty, 
and has the interest attached to her of something more than 
ordinary p)Osition r WTien men tell me of the cruelty of women, 

I think that no woman can be really cruel because no man is 
capable of sutfering. A woman, if she is thrown a^de, does 
suffer/ 

‘E>o you mean to tell me, then, that 1 am indifferrat to Miss 
Effingham r’ WTien he thus spoke, I wonder whether he had 
forgotten that he had ever declared to this very woman to 
whom he was speaking, a passion for herself, 

Psha!' 

‘It suits you, Eady Laura, to be harsh to me, but you are not 
speaking your thoughts/ 

Then she lost all control of herself, and poured out to him 
the real truth that was in her. 'And whose thoughts did ycm 
st>eak when you and 1 were on the braes of Loughlinter? Am I 
wrong in sa\Tng that change is to you, or have I grown 

to be so old that 3 ou can talk to me as though those far-away 
follies ought to be forgotten? Was it so long ago? Talk of love! 

1 tell you, sir, that your heart is one in which love can have no 
durable hold. Violet Effingham! There may be a dozen 
after her, and you will be none the worse. Then she walked 
away from him to the window, and he stood still, dumb, on the 
spot that he had occupied. ‘You had better go now,* she said, 
‘and forget what has passed between us. I know tiiat yw are 
a eentleman, and that you will forget it.’ The strcHig idea m 
his mind when he heard all this was the mjustice of her attai^ 
—of tJie attack as coming from her, who had all but openly 
acknowledged that she had married a man whom she not 
loved because it suited her to escape from a man whom she ^d 
lo\ e She was reproaching him now for his fickleness m raving 
ventured to set his heart upon another woman. 

self had been so much worse than fieWe — so 
And vet he could not defend himself by accusmg her. Wh^ 

w ould she have had of him? would she have 

him, had he questioned her as to his future, when th y 
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together on the braes of Lx>ughlinter ? W ould she not have bid 
him to find some one else whom he could love r \\ ould she then 
have suggested to him the propriety of nursing his love for 

herself, for her who was about to become another s 

wife,— Vor her after she should have become another man's wife r 
And yet because he had not done so, and because she had made 
herself wretched by marrying a man whom she did not Io\ c, 
she reproached him! 

He could not teU her of all this, so he fell back for his defenc e 
on words which had passed betw'een them since the day hen 
they had met on the braes. *Lady Laura,' he said, 'it is only a 
month or two since you sp>oke to me as though you w^ished 
that Violet Effingham might be my wdte.' 

never wished it. I never said that I wished it. There are 


try to give a child an^ 
Tiav whimner/ Then 


silence which she was the first to break. ‘ Vou had better go/ 
she said. 'I know that I have committed myself, and of course 


I would rather be alone.* 


*And what would you wish that I should do?’ 

'Do?' she said. ‘\Vhat you do can be nothing to me/ 
*Must we be strangers, you and I, because there w as a time 
in which we were almost more than friends?* 


'I have spoken nothing about myself, sir, — only as I ha\'e 
been drawn to do so by your pretence of being love-sick. You 
can do nothing for me, — nothing, — nothing. W’hat is it pos- 
sible that you should do for me? You are not my' father, or my 
brother.’ It is not to be supposed that she wanted him to fall 
at her feet. It is to be supj>osed that had he done so her re- 
proaches would have been hot and heavy on him; but y'et it 
almost seemed to him as though he had no other alternative. 
No! — He was not her father or her brother; — nor could he l:>e 
her husband. And at this very moment, as she knew, his heart 
was sore with love for another woman. And yet he hardly kne w 
how not to throw himself at her feet, and swear, that he would 
return now and for ever to his old passion, hopeless, sinful, de- 
graded as it would be. 
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*I wish it were possible for me to do something/ he said, 
drawing near to her. 

'There is nothing to be done/ she said, clasping her hands 
together. 'For me nothing. I have before me no escape, no 
hope, no prospect of relief, no place of consolation. Y ou have 
everything before you. You complain of a woundl You have 
at least shown that such wounds with you are capable of cure. 
Y ou cannot but feel tliat when I hear your wailings, 1 must be 
impatient. You had better leave me now, if you please.^ 

‘And are we to be no longer friends?’ he asked. 

‘As far as friendship can go without intercourse, I shall 
always be your friend.^ 

Then he went, and as he walked down to his office, so intent 
was he on that which had just passed that he hardly saw the 
people as he met them, or was aw^are of the streets through 
which his way led him. There had been something in die later 
words which Lady Laura had spoken that had made him feel 
almost unconsciously that the injustice of her reproaches was 
not so great as he had at first felt it to be, and that she had some 
cause for her scorn. If her case was such as she had so plainly 
described it, what was his plight as compared with hers? He 
had lost his Violet, and was in pain. There must be much of 
suffering before him. But though Violet were lost, the world 
w as not all blank before his eyes. He had not told himself, even 
in his dreariest moments, that there was before him 'no escape, 
no hoj>e, no prosi>ect of relief, no place of consolation.' And 
then he began to think whether this must in truth be the case 
Avith Ladv Laura. W’^hat if Mr. Kennedy were to die? What in 
such case as that would he do? In ten or perhaps in five years 
time might it not be possible for him to go through the cere- 
mony of falling upon his knees, with stiffened joints indeed, 
but still >vith something left of the ardour of his old love, of 

his oldest love of all? • u- 

As he was thinking of this he was brought up short m his 

A\ alk as he w^as entering the Green Park beneath the Duke s 

fiffure, by Laurence Fitzgibbon. *How dare you not be in your 

office at such an hour as this, Finn, me boy, — or, at least, not 
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in the House, or ser^-ing your masters after some tashionr 

said the late XJnder-Secretary'. 

"So I am. I've been on a message to IMarylebone, to tind 

'^bat the p>eople there tiiinlv about the Canadas. 

* An d what do they think about the Canadas in NIar\ lebone. 
‘Not one man in a thousand cares whether the Canadians 
prosper or fail to prosp)er. They care that Canada should not go 

to the States, because, though they don't love the Canadians, 

they do hate the Americans. That's about the feeling in 
jVI^vlebone, and it 's astonishing how like the Nlaryleboners 

are to the rest of the world.' 

"Dear me, what a fellow you are for an I_ nder-Secretary ! 
You've heard the news about little Violet.' 

"What news?' 

"She has quarrelled with Chiltem, you know.' 

"Who sa3"s so?' 

"^Cever mind who says so, but they tell me it s true . I ake 
an old friend's advice, and strike while the iron s hot. 

Phineas did not believe what he had heard, but though he 
did not believe it, still the tidings set his heart beating. He 
would have believed it less perhaps had he known tliat Laurence 
had just received the new s from NIrs. Bonteen. 


CHAPTER LVII 

top brick oj' the chimney 

M adame max goesler was a lad\" who knew that in fight- 
ing the battles which fell to her lot, in arranging tlic 
social difficulties which she found in her way, in doing tlie 
wnrk of the w*orld which came to her share, very^ much more 

care w’as necessary^, and care too about tilings apparently 

trifling, ^than was demanded by^ the affairs of people in 

general. And this w'as not the case so much on account of any 
s|>ecial disadvantage under which she laboured, as Ijecause 
she was ambitious of doing the very^ uttermost with those 
advantages w'hich she possessed. Her own birth had not been 
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high, and that of her husband, we may perhaps say, had been 
ver>’ low. He had been old when she had married him, and she 
had had little power of making any progress till he had left her 
a widow. Thaa she found herself possessed of momejy cer- 
tainly; of — ^as she believed; and of a something in her 

personal app>earance which, as she plainly told herself, she 
might perhaps palm off upon tbe world as beauty. She w*as a 
woman who did not flatter herself, who did not strongly 
beli eve in herself, who could even bring herself to w’onder that 
men and women in high position should condescend to notice 
such a one as her. \\ ith all her ambition, there w as a some- 
tiling of genuine humility about her ; and w*ith all the hardness 
she had learned there was a touch of w omanly softness which 
would sometimes obtrude itself upon her heart. ^Tien she 
found a woman really kind to her, she would be very kind in 
return. And though she prized w'ealth, and knewr that her 
money was her only rock of strength, she could be la\-ish with 


it, as though it were 

But she was highly ambitious, and she played her game 
with great skill and great caution. Her doors were not (^len 
to all callers ; — w ere shut even to some who find but few doors 
closed atcainst them ; — ^were shut occasicwially to those whom 
she most specially w ished to see within them. She knew how 
to allure bv denying, and to make the gift rich by delaying it. 
We are told bv the Latin proverb that he who gives quickly 
gi^ es twice; but I say that she who gives quickly seldom gives 
more than half. \Mien in the early sjMring the Duke of Ororaim 
first knocked at Madame Max Goesler’s door, he was in- 
formed that she w as not at home. Xhe Duke felt very cross as 
he handrd his card out from his dark green brougham , — ot 
the panel of w hich there w as no blazon to tell the owner's rank. 
He w as \ erv cross. She had told him that she w as always atbome 
between four and six on a Thursday. He had condescend^ 

to remember the information, and had acted 
now she was not at home! She was not at home, though 
come on a Thursday at the very hour she h^ nam^ to 1^ 
A A, .X.*> would have been cross, but the Duke of OnHUum 
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[arly cross. No; 


certainly 


'iixrtlier trouble by ffoing to the cottage in Park I-ane. And 
yet ^ame Max ^eslS* had been in her own drawing- 
room^ while the Duke was handing out his card from the 

brougham below. ^ 

On the next morning there came to him a note from the 

tuch apretty note! — ^so penitent, so full of remorse, 

ch was better still, so la den with disappointment. 



that he forgave her. 


'My 


*I hardly know how to apologise to you, afi 
you that I am always at home on Thursdays 
home yesterday when you called. But I was un 
told the servant to deny me, not thinking how 
be losinsr. Indeed, indeed, I would not have i 



^adadhe, had I thought that your Grace would have been 
[ si]^pose that now I must not even hope for the photo— 

* Y ours penitently, 

'Marie M. G.* 

The note-paper was very pretty note-paper, hardly scented, 
anntff yet oonveyhig a sense of something sweet, and the mono- 
gram was sm^ and new, and ^mtastic without bmng gro- 
tesque^ gud the writing was of that sort which the Duke, 
itavhog much experience, had learned to like, — and there was 
semedung in die signature which pleased him. So he wrote 



''I wiB call 
you know. 




on the 
had no headache 


Max Goeseer, 
again next Thursday, or, if prevented, wiU let 

'Yours faithfuUy, 

green brougham drew up at the door of the 
Thursday, Madame Goesler was at homo. 
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She was not at all penitent now. She had probably studied the 
subject, and had resolved that j>enitence was more alluring in 
a letter than when acted in person. She received her guest with 
p>erfect ease, and aj>ologised for the injury done to him in the 
preceding week, with much self-complacency. was so sorry 
when I got your card,' she said ; ^and yet I am so glad now that 
YOU were refused/ 

* 

‘If you were ill/ said the Duke, *it was better.' 

'‘I was horribly ill, to tell the trutli; — as pale as a death's 
head, and v^dthout a word to say for myself, I was fit to see 
no one/ 

‘Then of course you were right/ 

‘But it flashed upon me immediately that I had named a day, 
and that you had been kind enough to remember it. But I did 
not think you came to London till the March winds were over.* 

‘The March winds blow everywhere in this wretched island, 
^fadame Goesler, and there is no escaping them. Youth may 
prevail against them ; but on me they are so potent that I think 
they will succeed in dri\’ing me out of my country, I doubt 
whether an old man should ever live in Elngland if he can 

help it/ 

TTie Duke certainly was an old man, if a ma n turned of 
sevenrv^ be old ; — and he was a man too who did not bear his 
years 'wdth heartv strength. He moved slowly, and turned his 
limbs, when he did turn them, as though the jointe were 
in their sockets. But there was nevertheless about him adi^iity 
of demeanour, a majesty of person, and an upright carriage 
^^ hich did not leave an idea of old age as the first impress cm 
the minds of those who encountered the Duke of Ommum. He 
was tall and moved without a stoop; and though he moved 
slowly, he had learned to seem so to do because it was the 
proper kind of movement for one so high up in the wcnrld as 
himself. And perhaps his tailor did something for him. He had 
not been long under Madame Max Goesler’s eyes ^ore she 
pen eived that his tailor had done a good deal for him. "When 
lie alluded to his own age and to her youdi, she said some 

a _ -♦-rt rli h«»tweei!l Osk— tTCCS SUu 
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currant-bushes; and by that time she was seated conitortabK 
on her sofa, and the Duke was on a chair before her,— ju^t as 

might have been any man w'ho was not a Duke. 

After a little time the photograph was brought lortli trorn 

his Grace's pocket. That bringing out and gi\ ing of photo- 
graphs, with the demand for counter photographs, is the nio^t 
absurd practice of the day. I don't think I look ver>' nic e, do 

I?- -Oh yes; ^very nice; but a little too old; and certainly you 

haven't got those spots all over your forehead. 1 hese an* the 
remarks w^hich on such occasions are the most common. It nia\ 
be said that to give a photograph or to take a photogruf)h 
''iivithout the utterance of some words which w ould I->e telt l)\ a 
bystander to be absurd, is almost an impossibility. At this 
moment there was no bystander, and therefore the Duke and 
die lady had no need for caution. Words were spoken that 
were very absurd. Madame Goesler protested that the Duke s 
photograph was more to her than the photographs of all tiu* 
world beside; and the Duke declared that he would carry tht* 
lady's picture next to his heart, — I am afraid he said for ever 
and ever. Then he took her hand and pressed it, and was con- 
scious that for a man over seventy years of age he did that 
kind of thing very well. 

‘You will come and dine w'ith me, Duker' she said, when he 
began to talk of going. 

‘I never dine out.' 

TTiat is just the reason you should dine with me. You shall 
meet nobody you do not wish to meet.' 

‘I would so much rather see you in this way% — I would 
indeed, I do dine out occasionally, but it is at big formal 
parties, which I cannot escape without giving oflVnce.' 

*And you cannot escape my little not formal party% — w itli- 
out giving offence/ She looked into his face as she spoke, aixl 
he knew that she meant it. And he looked into hers, and 
thought that her eyes were brighter than any he w as in the 
habit of seeing in these latter days. 'Name your own day, 
Duke. Will a Sunday suit your' 

‘If I must come ' 
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ou must come/ As she spoke her eyes s{>arkled more and 
more, and her colour went and came, and she shook her curls 
till tliey emitted through the air the same soft feeling of a per- 
fume that her note had produced. Then her foot |>eeped out 
from beneath the black and yellow drapery of her dress, and 
the Duke saw that it was perfect. And she put out her finger 
and touched his arm as she spoke. Her hand was very fair, and 
her fingers were bright witli rich gems. To men such as the 
Duke, a hand, to be quite fair, should be bright with rich gems, 

^ Vou must come,* she said, — not imploring him now but com- 
manding him, 

‘Then I will come,* he answered, and a certain Sunday was 
fixed. 

The arranging of the guests was a little difficulty, till 
NIadame Goesler begged the Duke to bring with him Lady 
Glencora Palliser, his nephew’s wife. This at last he agreed to 
do. As the wife of his nephew and heir. Lady Glencora was to 
the Duke all that a woman could be. She was everything that 
was proper as to her own conduct, and not obtrusive as to his. 
She did not bore him, and yet she was attentiv'e. Although in 
her husband’s house she was a fierce politician, in his house 
she was simply an attractive woman. *Ah; she is very clever,' 
the Duke once said, 'she adapts herself. If she were to go 
from any one place to any other, she would be at home in both.' 
And the mo\ ement of his Grace’s hand as he spoke seem^ to 
indicate the widest p>ossible sphere for travelling and die widest 
possible scope for adaptation. The dinner was arranged, and 
went off % ery pleasantly. Madame Goesler’s eyes were not 
quite so bright as they \\ere during that morning visit, nor did 
she touch her guest’s arm in a manner so alluring- She was 
very quiet, allowing her guests to do most of the talking - But 
the dinner and the flowers and tlie wine were excellent, and 
tlie whole thing was so quiet that the Duke liked it. ‘And now 
you must come and dine with me.’ the Duke said as he took 
his leave. ‘A command to that effect will be one which I cer- 
tainly shall not disobey,’ whispered Madame Goesler. 

-Tam afraid he is going to get fond of that woman.' These 
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words were spoken early on the following morning by Lady 

Glencora to her husband, Mr. Palliser. 

‘He is always getting fond of some woman, and he w ill to 

the end,' said Mr. Palliser. 

'But this Madame Max Goesler is very clever.* 

‘So they tell me. I hav'e generally thought that my uncle 

likes talking to a fool the best*' 

‘Every man likes a clever woman the best,' said Lady Glen- 

cora, ‘if the clever woman only knows how to use her 


'I'm sure I hope he'll be amused,' said Mr* Palliser inno- 
cently. *A little amusement is all that he cares for now.* 

'Suppose you were told some day that he was going — to be 
married?' said Lady Glencora. 

‘My uncde married!' 

*AWhy not he as well as another?* 

‘And to Madame Goesler?* 

‘If he be ever married it will he to some such woman.* 
‘There is not a man in all England who thinks more of his 
own position than my uncle,' said Mr. Palliser somewhat 
proudly, — almost with a touch of anger. 

‘That is all very well, Plantagenet, and true enough in a 
kind of way. But a child will sacrifice all that it has for the top 
brick of the chimney, and old men sometimes become children. 
You would not like to be told some morning that there w as a 
little Lx>rd Silverbridge in the world.' Now the eldest son of 
the Duke of Omnium, when the Duke of Omnium had a son, 
was called the Earl of Silverbridge; and Mr. Palliser, when 
this question was asked him, became very pale. Mr. Palliser 
knew well how thoroughly the cunning of the serpent was 
joined to the purity of the dove in the person of his wife, and 
he wras sure that there was cause for fear w'hen she hinted at 



you had better keep your eye upon him,’ he said 

to his wife. 

‘And up>on her,* said Lady Glencora. 

AVhen Madame Goesler dined at the Dii1ce*« KrkiKr^ in q#- 
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James’s Square there was a large party, and Lady Glencora 
knew’ that there was no need for apprehension then. Indeed 
Madame Goesler was no more than any other guest, and the 
Duke hardly spoke to her. There w’as a Duchess there, — the 
Duchess of St. Bungay, and old Lady Hartietop, who was a 
dowager marchioness, — an old lady who jiestered the Duke 
very sorely, — and Madame Nlax Goesler received her reward, 
and knew* that she was receiving it, in being asked to meet 
these people. Would not all these names, including her own, 
be blazoned to the w orld in the columns of the next day’s 
'NIoming Post’? There w'as no absolute danger here, as Lady 
Glencora knew ; and Lady Glencora, who w*as tolerant and 
begrudged nothing to Madame Max except the one tUng, 
was quite willing to meet the lady at such a grand aff^r as 
this. But the Duke, even should he become ever so childish a 
child in his old age, still w ould have that plain green brougham 
at his command, and could go anywhere in that at any hour in 
the day. And then ^ladame Goesler w’as so manifestly acle\er 
woman. A Duchess of Omnium might be said to fifl, — in 
the estimation, at any rate, of English people, — ^the highest 
position in the world short of royalty. And the reader wnll 
remember that I-.adv Glencora intended to be a Duchess of 
Omnium herself, — unless some very unexp^ed event shoidd 
intrude itself. She intended also that her little boy, her 
haired, curly-pated, bold-faced little boy, should be Earl of 
Sih erbridge when the sand of the old man should have run 
itself out. Heavens, what a blow’ would it be, should some 
little w izen-cheeked half-monkey baby, with black brows, ^ 
yellow skin, be brought forw^ard and showm to her some day 
as the heir! What a blow’ to herself; — ^and what a blow to aU 
England! We can’t prevent it if he chooses to do it,’ said her 
husband, who had his budget to bring forward that 
and who in truth cared more for his budget than he 
heirship at that moment. ‘But we must prevent 
Glencora. If I stick to him by the tail of his coat, I U 
it.- -\t the time when she thus spoke, Ae 

had been twice again brought up at the door m Park Ume. 
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And the brougham was standing there a third time. It was 
hlay now, the latter end of May, and the park opposite was 
beautiful with green things, and the air was soft and balmy , as 
it will be sometimes even in May, and the flowers in the bal- 
cony were full of perfume, and the charm of Lx>ndon, — ^what 
London can be to the rich, — was at its height. The Duke was 
sitting in Madame Goesler’s drawing-room, at some distance 
firom her, for she had retreated. The Duke had a habit of 
taking her hand, which she never would permit for above a 
few seconds. At such times she would show no anger, but 
would retreat. 

‘Marie,' said the Duke, ^you will go abroad when the sum- 
mer is over.' As an old man he had taken the privilege of call- 
ing her Marie, and she had not forbidden it* 

‘Yes, probably; to Vienna. I have property in Vienna, you 
know, which must be looked after.' 

*Do not mind Vienna this year. Come to Italy.' 

*VS7hat; in summer, Duke?' 

‘The lakes are charming in August. I have a viUa on Como 
which is empty now, and I think I shall go there. If you do 
not know the Italian lakes, I shall be so happy to show them 
to you.' 

‘I know them well, my lord. ’When I was young I was on 
the Maggiore almost alone. Some day I will tell you a history 
of what I was in those days.’ 

‘You shall tell it me there.' 

‘No, my lord, I fear not. I have no villa there.' 

‘VSTill you not accept the loan of mine? It shall be all your 
own while you use it.' 

‘My own, — to deny the right of entrance to its owner?' 

‘If it so pleases you.' 

It would not please me. It would so far from please me 
that I will never put myself in a position that might make it 
possible for me to require to do so. No, Duke; it behoves me 

to live in houses of my own. ’Women of whom more is known 
can afiord to be your guests.' 

‘Marie, I would have no other guest than you/ 
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*lt cannot be so, £>uke/ 

*And why not?’ 

•Why not? Am I to be put to the blush by bong made to 
answ'er sudi a question as that? Because the world would say 


that the Duke of Omnium had a new mistress, and that Madame 


Goesler was the woman. Do you think that I would be any 
man’s mistress; — even yours? Or do you believe that hir the 
sake of the sofbiess of a sumni^ evenings <hi an Italian lake, 1 
would give cause to the tongues of the women here to say that 
I was such a thing? You would have me lose all that 1 have 
gained by steady years of sober work for the sake a wedk 
or two ^ dalliance such as that! No, Duke; not for your 


dukedom ! ’ 

How Ins might have got through his difficult had 

they been left alone, cannot be told. For at this HMxment the 
door was opened, and Lady Glencora Palliser was anmnmDeiL 


CHAPTER LVIII 
Rara arts in terris 


c 


and judge for yourself 


Mr. 


lould like nothing better,’ said Mr. Monk. 

'It has often seemed to me that mm in Parliam^ ^ 
less about Ireland than they do of foe interior of Africa,* 

Phineas. 

•It is seldom that we know anything accurately oa 
ject that we have not made matter of careful study,’ said 
Monk, ‘and very often do not do so ev«i then. We are 
apt to think foat we men and women undersmnd m 
but most probably you loMW nofoing even of ^ 
thought of foe man who lives next door to you. 

'1 suppose not.' , . , 

‘There are general laws current m foe world as » 

“Thou Shalt not steal,” for instance. That has necessarily 

current as a law through all nations. But foe first man yo* 
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meet in the street will hav^e ideas about theft so different from 
yours, that, if you knew them as you know your own, you 
would say that this law' and yours were not ev en founded on 
the same principle. It is compatible with this man's honesty 
to cheat you in a matter of horseflesh, with that man's in a 
traffic of railway shares, with that other man's as to a woman ’s 
fortune; with a fourth's anything may be done for a seat in 
Parliament, while the fifth man, who stands high among us, 
and who implores his God every Sunday to wTite that law on 
his heart, spends every hour of his daily toil in a system of 
fraud, and is regarded as a pattern of the national commerce t ' 
Mr. Monk and Phineas were dining together at Mr. Monk’s 
house, and the elder jx>litician of the two in this little speech 
had recurred to certain matters w'hich had already been dis- 
cussed between them. Mr. Monk was becomincr somewhat 
sick of his place in the Cabinet, though he had not as yet 
whisp>ered a word of his sickness to any living ears ; and he 
had begun to pine for the lost freedom of a seat below the 
gangway. He had been discussing jX)litical honesty witli 
Phineas, and hence had come the sermon of which I hav e 


ventured to reproduce the concluding denunciations. 

Phineas was fond of such discussions and fond of holding 
them with Mr, Monk, — in this matter fluttering like a moth 
round a candle. He would not perceive that as he had made up 
his mind to be a servant of the public in Parliament, he must 
abandon all idea of independent action^ and unless he did so 
he could be neither successful as regarded himself, or useful 
to the public whom he served. Could a man be honest in 
Parliament, and yet abandon all idea of independence ? When 
he put such questions to Mr. Monk he did not get a direct 
answer. And indeed the question was never put directly. But 
ih® ^'Caching which he received was ever of a nature to make 
him uneasy. It was always to this effect: 'You hav e taken up 
the trade now, and seem to be fit for success in it. You had 
better give up thinking about its special honesty,' And yet 
Mr. Monk would on an occasion preach to him such a sermon 
as that which he had just uttered! Perhaps there is no question 
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more difficult to a man's mind than that of the expediency or 
inexpediency of scruples in political life, WTiether would a 
candidate for office be more liable to rejection from a leader 
because he was known to be scrupulous, or because be was 
kno\\"n to be the reverse? 

'But putting aside the fourth commandment and aQ the 
theories, you will come to Ireland?' said Phineas. 

‘I shall be delighted/ 

'I don’t live in a castle, vou know/ 

'I thought everybody did live in a castle in Ireland,' said 
NIr* >Ionk. 'They seemed to do when I was there twenty 
years ago. But for myself, I prefer a cottage/ 

Xliis trip to Ireland had been proposed in consequence of 
certain ideas respecting tenant-right which Mr. Monk was 
beginning to adopt, and as to which the minds of politicians 
were becoming moved. It had been all very well to |Hit down 
Fenianism, and Ribandmen, and Repeal, — and everi^thing that 
had been put down in Ireland in tlie way of rebellion for the 
last sevent\"-five years, England and Ireland had been appar- 
ently ioined together by laws of nature so fixed, that even 
politicians liberal as was !Mr. Monk, — liberal as was 1^. 
Tumbull, — could not trust themselyes to think riiat disunion 
could be for the good of the Irish. They had taught themselves 
that it certainly could not be good lor the English. But if it 
was incumbent on Elngland to torce ujx>n Ireland the mainte- 
nance of the E'nion for her own sake, and for England s sake, 
because England could not afford indep^idence established so 
close against her own ribs, — it was at any ra.te necessary to 
England's character that the bride thus bound in a compulsoiy 
wedlock should be endowed with all the best pri\Tleges th^ 
a wife can enfoy. Let her at least not be a kept mistress. Let it 
be bone of mv bone and flesh ol my flesh, if "we are to 
togetlier in the married state. Between husbaiid ^ ^ 
a warm word now and then matters but little, if there 

thoroughly good understan^g at 

that eood understanding at bottom. \Miat about this Pro^ 
tant Church ; and what about this tenant-right? Mr. Monk bad 
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been asking himself these questions for some time past. In 
regard to the Church, he had long made up his mind that the 
Elstablishment in Ireland was a crying sin. A man had married 
a woman whom he knew to be of a religion different from his 
and then insisted that his wife should say tliat she be- 
lieved those things which he knew \'Gry well that she did not 
believe. But, as Mr. hlonk well knew, the subject of the 
Protestant Elndowments in Ireland was so difficult that it 
would require almost more than human wisdom to adjust it. 
It was one of those matters which almost seemed to require 
the interposition of some higher pnDwer, — the coming of some 
apparently chance event, — ^to clear away the ex'il ; as a fire 
comes, and pestilential alleys are removed ; as a famine comes, 
and men are driven from want and ignorance and dirt to seek 
new homes and new thoughts across the broad waters ; as a 
war comes, and slavery is banished from the face of the earth. 
But in regard to tenant-right, to some arrangement by which 
a tenant in Ireland might be at least encouraged to lav out 
w^hat little capital he might have in labour or money without 
being at once called upon to pay rent for that outlav which was 

his owTi, as well as for the land which was not his own, NIr. 

Monk thought that it was ix>ssible that if a man would look hard 
enough he might j>erhaf>s be able to see his way as to that. He 
had spoken to tw'o of his colleagues on the subject, the two men 
in the Cabinet whom he believed to be the most thoroughlv 
honest in their ideas as public servants, the Duke and ISIr. 

Gresham. TTiere was so much to be done ; ^and then so little 

was knowTi upon the subject! ‘I wdll endeavour to study it/ 
said Mr, Nlonk, ‘If you can see your way, do/ said Air. 

Gresham, ‘but of course we cannot bind ourselves/ ‘I should 

be glad to see it named in the Queen's speech at the beginning 
the next session, said Mr, Monk, ‘That is a long way off 
as yet,' said Mr. Gresham, laughing, ‘WTio will be in Aen, 
who will be out?' So the matter w-as disposed of at the 
time, but Mr. Monk did not abandon his idea. He rather felt 
himself the more bound to cling to it because he received so 
little encouragement, AVTiat w as a seat in the Cabinet to him 
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diat he should on that account omit a duty? He had not 
up politics as a trade. He had sat far behind the Xreasury 
bench or below the gangw ay for many a year, without owiis 
any man a shilling, — and could afford to do so again. 

But it was different with Phineas Finn, as Mr. \fonk him- 
self understood; — and, understanding this^ he felt himself 
bound to caution his young friend. But it may be a qu esti o n 
whether his cautions did not do more harm than good. 'I ^lall 
be delighted,* he said, 'to go over with you in August, but I 
do not think that if I were you, I w'ould take up this matter.' 

‘.\nd why not? You don’t want to fight the battle single- 
handed r’ 

; I desire no such glory, and w^ould wish to have no 
better lieutenant than you. But you have a subject of wfaicli 
vou are really fond, which you are beginning to understandy 
and in regard to which you can make yourself usefuL' 

*You mean this Canada business?* 

'Yes; — and that will grow- to other matters as regards the 
colonies. There is nothing so important to a public man as that 
he should have Ms own subject; — thing wdiich he under- 
stands, and in respect of w^Mdi he can make h ims elf really 

useful.' 


'Then there comes a change/ 

-Yes ; — and the man who has half learned how to have a ship 
built w ithout waste is sent into opjx>sition, and is then brought 
back to look after regiments, or perbapjs has to take u p tfa t 
beautiful subject, a study of the career of India, But, neverth^ 
less, if you have a subj^ stick to it at any rate as Irag as it 


will stick to you/ 
But/ 
independent of t 



up his own subject, 
man can dnve him 


from it.' ^ ^ 1 

‘And how often does he do anything? Look at the annual 

motions which come forward in the hands of private moi, 
Ma>Tiooth and the ballot few instance. It is beaming 
and' more apparent every day that aU legisfation 

hv the Government, and must be earned m obedience 
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to the expressed wish of the people. The truest democracy 
that ever had a chance of living is that which we are now 

establishing in Great Britain.’ 

‘Then leave tenant-right to the people and the Cabinet. 

Why should you take it up?' 

Mr. Monk paused a moment or two before he replied. ‘If 
I choose to rim a-muck, there is no reason why you should 
follow me. I am old and you are young. I want nothing from 
politics as a profession, and you do. Moreover, you ha\ e a 
congenial subject where you are, and need not disturb yourself. 
For myself, I tell you, in confidence, that I cannot speak so 

comfortably of my own position.’ 

‘We will go and see, at any rate,’ said Phineas. 

*Yes,’ said Mr. Monk, ‘we will go and see.’ And thus, in 
the month of May, it was settled between them tliat, as soon 
as the session should be over, and the incidental work of his 
office should allow Phineas to pack up and be oflF, they tvvo 
should start together for Ireland. Phineas felt rather proud as 
he wrote to his father and asked permission to bring home 
with him a Cabinet M^inister as a visitor* At this time tlie 
reputation of Phineas at Killaloe, as well in the hands of 
the Killaloeians generally as in those of the inhabitants ot the 
paternal house, stood very high indeed. How could a father 
think that a son had done badly when before he was thirty 
years of age he was earning ^2,000 a year? And how could 
a father not think well of a son who had absolutely paid back 
certain moneys into the paternal coffers? The moneys so re- 
paid had not been much ; but the repayment of any such money 
at Killaloe had been regarded as little short of miraculous. 
The news of Mr. Monk's coming flew about the town, about 
the county, about the diocese, and all people began to sa^^ all 
good things about the old doctor's only son. Mrs* Finn had 
long since been quite sure that a real black swan had been sent 
forth out of her nest. And the sisters Finn, for some time past, 
had felt in all social gatherings they stood quite on a different 
footing than formerly because of their brother. They w'ere 
asked about in the county, and two of them had been staying 
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only last Easter with the — the Molonys of Pol- 

doodie! How should a father and a mother and sisters not be 
grateful to such a son, to such a brother, to such a veritable 
black swan out of the nest! And as for dear little Mary Flood 
Jones, her eyes became suffused with tears as in her solitude 
she thought ho%v much out of her reach this swan was flying- 
And vet she took iov in his swanhood, and swore that she 
would love him still : — ^that she Would love him always. Might 
he bring home with him to Killaloe, Mr. Monk, the Catenet 
rvlinister! Of course he might. WTien Mrs, Finn first heard o€ 
this august arrival, she felt as though she would like to ex- 
f>end herself in entertaining, though but an hour, the w'hole 
cabinet. 


Phineas, during the spring, had, of course, met Mr. Ken- 
nedy frequently in and about the House, and had become aware 
that Ladv Laura *s husband, from time to time, made little 
overtures of civility to him, — taking him now and again 1^ 
the button-hole, walking home with him as far as their joint 
paths allowed, and asking him once or twdce to come and dine 
in Grosvenor Place. These little advances towards a repeti- 
tion of the old friendship Phineas would have avoided alto- 
gether, had it been possible. The in\dtation to Mr. Kennedy's 
house he did refuse, feeling himsell positively bound to do so 
by Ladv Laura's command, let the consequences be what they 
might.* WTien he did refuse, Mr. Kennedy would assume a 
look of displeasure and leave him, and Phineas would hope 
that the work was done. Then there would come another 
counter, and the invitation would be repeated- At last, abo^ 
the middle of Mav, there came another note. ‘Dear Finn, will 
you dine w ith us on Wednesday, the 28th? I give you a long 
notice, because vou seem to have so many apjxjintments. 
Vours always, Robert Kennedy.' He had no alternative. He 
must refuse, e^*en though double the notice had been given* 
He could only think that Mr. Kennedy w as a very obtuse mm 
and one who would not take a hint, and hope that he mig 
succeed at last. So he wTOte an answer, not intended to be exm- 
ciliatorv’, 'My dear Kennedy, I am sorry to say that I am 
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eneaced on the 28th. Yours always, Phineas Firm/ At this 
period he did his best to keep out ot Mr. Keimedy s \\ a\ , an 
would be very cunning in his manoemTes that they should not 
be alone together. It was difficult, as they sat on the same 
bench in the House, and consequently saw each other almo^ 
eveiy day of their lives. Nevertheless, he thought that with 
a little cunning he might prevail, esp>ecially as he was riot un- 
willing to give so much of offence as rmght assist his own 
object. But when Mr. Kennedy called upon him at his office 
the day after he had written the above note, he had no means 

of escape. ^ 

am sorry you cannot come to us on the 28th/ Mr. Ken- 
nedy said, as soon as he was seated- 

Phineas was taken so much by surprise that all his cunning 
failed him. ‘Well, yes/ said he; ‘I was very sorry; — ^very sorry 


indeed-' 

‘It seems to me. Firm, that you have had some reason for 
avoiding me of late. I do not know that I have done any tiling 
to offend you.' 

'Nothing on earth,* said Phineas. 

'I am wTong, then, in supposing that anjrthing beyond mere 
chance has prevented you from corning to my housed' Phineas 
felt that he was in a terrible difficulty, and he felt also that he 
was being rather ill-used in being thus cross-examined as to 
hijg reasons for not going to a gentleman’s dinner. He thought 
lhat a man ought to be allowed to choose when he w ould go 
and when he would not go, and that questions such as these 
were veiy uncommon. Mr. Kennedy was sitting opposite to 
him, looking more grave and more sour than usual ; — and now 
his own countenance also became a little solemn. It was im- 
possible that he should use Lady Laura's name, and yet he 
must, in some way, let his piersecuting friend know that no 
further invitation would be of any use ; — ^that there was some- 
thing beyond mere chance in his not going to Grosvenor Place. 
But how was he to do this? The difficulty was so great that he 
could not see his w^ay out of it. So he sat silent w ith a solemn 
face. Mr, Kennedy then asked him another question, which 
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made the difficulty ten times greater. *Has my wile ajgfcrf yam 
not to come to our house?* 

It was necessary now that he should make a rush get 
out of his trouble m some way. 'T'o tell you the truth, Ken- 
nedy, I don’t think she wants to see me there.' 

*"lhat does not answer my question. Has she asked you not 
to comer* 

said that which left on my mind an i mpr ession thar she 
would sooner that I did not come.* 

^XTiat did she say?’ 

*How can I answer such a questicm as that, Kennedy? Is it 
fair to ask it?' 

'Quite fair, — I think.* 

'I think it quite unfair, and 1 must decline to answer it. I 
cannot imagine w^hat you expect to gain by cross-questionii^ 
me in this way. Of course no man likes to go to a house if he 
does not believe that everybody there wrill make him wel- 


*You and Lady X^aura used to be great fiiends.* 

*I hope we are not enemies now*. Kut things wrill occur that 
cause firi^sdships to grow cooL' 



*Have you 
'W’lth Lord Brentford? 
'Or writh her brother. 


the duel I meanr 
‘Upon mv word and honcHir 1 cannot stand this, and I wrill 
not. K have not ag vot quarrelled writh anybody ^ but ¥ must 
quarrel writh you, if you go cm in this wray . It is quite unusual 
that a man should be put through his fautigs after such a 
fashion, and I must beg that there may be an eaid of it.’ 
‘Th^n I must ask Lady Laura.* 

^You say w"hat you like to your owm wrife of cxHirse- I 

cannot hinder you.* ^ 

Upon that JVIr. KCTnedy formally shook hands writh him, m 

tok^i that there was no positive breach between them,— —as 
two naticms may still maintain their alliance, though the y have 
made up their minds to hate each other, and thwart each ote 

and took his leave. Phineas, as he sat at Ins 
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window, looking out into the park, and thinking of wfiat had 
passed, could not but reflect that, disagreeable as Mr. ri- 
nedy had been to him, he would probably make himselt niui h 
more disagreeable to his wife. And, for himselt , he thought 
that he had got out of the scrape very well by the exhibition 

of a little mock anger. 

CHAPXER LIX 

The EUirV s zvratb 

T he reader may remember that a rumour had l>een con- 
veyed to Phineas, — a rumour indeed which reached him 
from a source which he regarded as very uiitrustAvorthy. — 
that Violet Effingham had quarrelled w ith her lo\'cr- lie would 
probably have paid no attention to tlic rumour, l>cyond that 
which necessarily attached itself to any tidings as to a matter 
so full of interest to him, had it not been repeated to hini in 
another quarter, ‘'A bird has told me that your Violet Effing- 
ham has broken with her lover,' Madame Cioesler said to him 
one day. 'What bird?' he asked. ‘Ah, that I cannot tell you. 
But this I will confess to you, that these birds which tell us 
news are seldom very credible, ^and are often not very credit- 

able. You must take a bird's word for what it may l>e worth. 

m 

It is said that they have quarrelled. I daresay, if the truth w'ere 
known, they are billing and cooing in each other's arms at this 
moment. ' 

Phineas did not like to be told of their billing and cooing, — 
did not like to be told even of their quarrelling. "IT^iou Kh tl »ey 
were to quarrel, it would do him no good. He would ratlier 
that nobody should mention their names to him; — so that his 
back, which had been so utterly broken, might in process ot 
time get itself cured, Erom w'hat he knew of Violet he thought 
it very improbable that, even were she to quarrel with one 
lover, she would at once throw herself into the arms of an- 
other. And he did feel, too, that there would be some mean- 
ness in taking her, were she willing to be so taken. But, 
nevertheless, these rumours, coming to him in this vvay from 
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different sources, almost made it incumbent cm him to find 
out the tr util . He beg^an to think tliat his broken back vras 
not cured ; — tliat p>erhaps, after all, it was not in the way of 
being cured. And was it not possible that there might be ex- 
planations? Then he went to work and built castles in the air, 
so constructed as to admit of tlie possibility of Violet Elffing- 
ham becoming his w ife. 

This had been in April, and at tliat time all that he knew of 
Violet was, that she was not yet in London. .\nd he thought 
that he knew the same as to Lord Chiltem* The Elarl had told 
him that Chiltem was not in town, nor expected in town as 
yet ; and in saying so had seemed to express displeasure 
agaLn^t his son. Phineas had mot Lady Baldock at some house 
which he frequented, and had been quite surprised to find him- 
self graciously received by tlie old woman. Slie had said not a 
Avord of Violet, but had sf)okcn of Lord Chiltem, — mentioning 
his name in bitter wrath, ‘But he is a friend of mine,' said 
Phineas, smiling. ‘A friend indeed! -Mr. Finn. I know what 
sort of a friend. I don't believe that vou are his friend. I am 
afraid he is not w orthy of ha\Tng any friend/ Phineas did not 
quite understand from this that Lady Baldock was signifying 
to him that, badly as she had thought of him as a suitor for her 
niece, she would have preferred him,— esp>ecially now when 
p>eople w ere beginning to sp>eak well of him, — to that tCTnble 
young man, who, from his youth upwards, had been to her 
a cause of fear and trembling. Of course it was desirable that 
Violet should marry an elder son, and a p>eer’s heir. All that 
kind of tliinsr* in Lady Baldock' s eyes, w'as most desirable. 
But, nevertheless, an>Thing was better than Lord Chiltem. If 
\'iolet would not take ^fr. Appledom or Lord Fawn, in 
heaven s name let her take this young man, who was kind, 
worthy, and steady, who was cbilised in his manners, and 
w ould no doubt be amenable in regard to settlements. Lady 
Baldock had so far fallen in the w orld that she w^ould have con- 
sented to make a bargain with her niece, — almost any bargain, 
so long as Lord Chihem was excluded. Phineas did not quite 
understand all this ; but w hen Lady Baldock asked hun to come 
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to Berkeley Square, he perceived that help was being proffered 
to him where he certainly had not looked for help. 

He was frequently with Lord Brentford, who talked to him 
constantly on matters connected with his parliamentary^ life. 
After having be^i the intimate friend ot the daughter and of 
the son, it now seemed to be his lot to be the intimate friend 
of the father. Xhe Earl had constantly discussed with him his 
arrangements with his son, and had lately expressed himselt 
as only half satisfied with such reconciliation as had taken 
place. And Phineas could perceive that from day’ to day- the 
Earl was less and less satisfied. He would complain bitterly- of 
his son,— complain of his silence, complain of his not coming 
to London, complain of his conduct to Violet, complain of his 
idle indifference to any-thing like proper occupation; but he 
had never as yet said a word to show- that there had been any- 
quarrel between Violet and her lover, and Phineas had felt 
that he could not ask the question. ‘Mr. Finn, ’ said the Earl 
to him one morning, as soon as he entered the room, 'I have 
just heard a story w hich has almost seemed to me to be in- 
credible.' The nobleman's manner w-as very stem, and the fact 
that he called his young friend ''Mr. Finn', showed at once 
that something w'as wTong. 

‘WTiat is it you have heard, my lord?' said Phineas. 

'Xhat you and Chiltem went over, — ^last y-ear to, — Bel- 
gium, and fought, — a duel there!' 

Now' it must have been the case that, in die set among w hich 
they all lived, — ^Lord Brentford and his son and daughter and 
Phineas Finn, — ^the old lord w'as the only man who had not 
heard of the duel before this. It had even penetrated to tlie 
dull ears of Mr. Kennedy, reminding him, as it did so, that his 
w’ile had, — told him a lie! But it w as the fact that no rumour of 
the duel had reached the Earl till this mominfif. 

'It is true,' said Phineas. 

'I have never been so much shocked in my- life; — never. I 
had no idea that y-ou had any thought of aspiring to the hand 
of Miss Efiingham.' Xhe lord's voice as he said this w'as \'ery 
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^As I aspired in vain, and as Chiltem has been 
that need not now be made a reproach ag^ainst 
do not know what to think of iL Mr. Finn, 



I am so much 


surprised that I hardly know what to say. I must declare nxy 
opinion at once, that you behaved , — very badly.* 

'I do not know how much you know, ray lord, and how 
much you do not know-; and the circumstances of the little 
aiFair do not permit me to be e^tplicit about them; but, as you 
have expressed your opinion so openly you must allow me to 
express mine, and to say that, as far as 1 can judge of my own 
actions, I did not behave badlj^ at all/ 

^Do you intend to defend duelling, sir?* 

'No. If you mean to tell me that a duel is of itself sinful, 
I have nothing to say. I suppose it is. My defence of myself 
merely goes to the manner in which this duel was fought, and 
the fact that I fought it with your son.* 

‘I cannot conceive how you can have come to my house as 
mv guest, and stood ujx>n my interest for my borough, w'hen 
you at the time \s ere doing your very best to interpose your- 
self between Chiltem and the lady whom you so well knew* 
I wished to become his wife.* Phineas was aw*are that die £arl 


must have been \'ery much moved indeed w*hen he thus per- 
mitted himself to speak of ‘his* borough. He said nothing 
now, how’ever, though the Earl paused; — and then the angry 
lord went on. ‘1 must say that there was something, — some- 
thing almost approaching to duplicity in such conduct.* 

‘ If I were to defend myself by evidence. Lord Brentford, I 
should have to go back to exact dates, — and dates not of facts 
w hich I could verify, but dates as to my feelings which could 
not be verified, — and that would be useless. I can only say 
that I belie\ e I know w hat the honour and truth of a gentle- 
man demand, — even to the verge of self-sacrifice, and that 
I have done nothing that ought to place my character as a 
gentleman in jeopardy. If you w*ili ask your son, 1 think he 

will tell you the same.* 

'I ha\ e asked him. It was he who told me of the dueL 
‘WTien did he tell you, my lord?* 
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jjow i tliis TTiorriiiig^-* JL hus PhiiiC3.s Ica-mcd tHsit Lord 
Chiltem was at this moment in the house, — or at least in 

London - 

^And did he complain of my conduct?' 

complain of it, sir. I complain of it very bitterly . I placed 
the greatest confidence in you, especially in regard to niy son s 
affairs, and you deceived me/ The Earl was very and 

was more angry from the fact that this young man who had 
offended him, to whom he had given such vital assistance 
when assistance was needed, had used that assistance t<> its 
utmost before his sin was found out. Had Phineas still l>een 
sitting for Loughton, so that the Earl could have said to him, 
'You are now bound to retreat from this borougli because 
you have offended me, your patron,* I think that he would 
have forgiven the offender and allowed him to remain in his 
seat. There would have been a scene, and the Earl would liave 
been pacified. But now the offender was beyond his reach 
altogether, having used the borough as a most convenient 
stepping-stone over his difficulties, and having so used it just 
at the time when he was committing this sin. There was a 
good fortune about Phineas which added greatly to the lord's 
wrath. And then, to tell the truth, he had not that rich con- 
solation for which Phineas gave him credit. Lord Chi Item had 
told him that morning that the engagement between him and 
Violet was at an end. 'You hav'e so preached to her, my lord, 
about my duties,' the son had said to hisfather/that she finds her- 
self obliged to give me your sermons at second hand, till 1 can 
bear them no longer.' But of this Phineas knew nothing as yet. 
The Earl, however, w^as so imprudent in his anger that l>efore 
this interview was over he had told the whole story. ‘ Yes ; — you 
deceived me,' he continued; *and 1 can never trust you again.' 

'Was it for me, my lord, to tell you of that wlilch would 
have increased your anger against your own son ? W'hen l^e 
wanted me to fight was I to come, like a sneak at school, and 
tell you the story? I know what you would ha\e thouglit of 
me had I done so. And when it was over w^as I to come and 
tell you then? Think w'hat you yourself w ould have done w hen 
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oungy and you may be quite sure that 1 did the 
have I g^ainedr He has got aU that he wanted; 
i!'id vou have also got all that you wanted ; — and 1 have helped 
v’ou both- Lord Brentford, I can put my hand on my heart and 

h 

>av that I have been honest to you.’ 

'I have eot nothinsr that I wanted,’ said the Eaii in his 
despuir. 

'Lord Chiltem and ^fiss Fffin^ hain will be man and wife.’ 
*Xo;— thev will not. He has quarrelled with her. He is so 
obstinate that she will not bear with him.’ 

Then It was all true, even thou^ the rumours had reached 
him throufirh Laiurence Fitzgibbtxi and NIadame \lax Goesler. 
-At arsv rate, my lord, that has not been my fault,’ he said, 
after a moro^it's hesitaticm. The Elarl was walking 
down the room, ancrv with himself at his own mistake 
havine told the story, and not knowing what further to say 
his visitor. He had' been in the habit of ta lk i n g so freely 
Phineas about his son that he could hardly resist the tempta— 
ncMa ot doinfic still i and yet it w*as impossible diat he could 
swallow his anger and continue in the same strain. ‘My lord,* 
said Phineas, after a while, T can assure you that I grieve that 
you should be grieved. 1 hav e received so much imdeserved 
favour from your family, that I owe you a debt which 1 cm 
never pay. I am sorry that you should be ai^ry ^^th nx now; 
but I hope that a time may come wbai you will diink less 

severely of mv conduct.’ 

He vvas about to leave the room w ben die Earl sfc^^ied him 

•Will vou e^ive me vour word,’ said the Eiaii, ‘that you will 
think no n^re of Miss Effingham?’ Phineas stood s^t, c^ 
>lderlne how he might answer this proposal, resohai ^ 
nothmc should brine him to such a pledge that 
.vhile 'there w as yef a ledge for hope to stand on. Say that, 
Mr. Finn, and I v\ili forgive everything.’ . 

‘1 cannot acknowledge that I have d<Kie anythir^ to 


E^’ven. 

*Sav that.' 
forgotten* ’ 


peated the Earl, and everything shall be 
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‘There need be no cause for alarm, my lord/ said Phincas. 
‘You may be sure that Miss Effingham will not think of me/ 

you give me your word?' 

*No, my lord; — certainly not. You have no right to ask it, 
and the pursuit is open to me as to any other man who may 
choose to follow it. I have hardly a vestige of a hope of success. 
It is barely possible that I should succeed. But if it be true tiiat 
M^iss Effingham be disengaged, I shall endeavour to find an 
opportunity of urging my suit. I would give up ever^'t^hing 
that I have, my seat in Parliament, all the ambition of my life, 
for the barest chance of success. When she had accepted your 
son, 1 desisted,— of course. I have now heard, from more 
sources than one, that she or he or both of them have changed 
their minds. If this be so, I am free to try again.' The Earl 
stood opposite to him, scowling at him, but said nothing. 
‘Good morning, my lord.' 

‘Good morning, sir.' 

*I am afraid it must be good-bye, for some long days to 
come.' 

*Good morning, sir.' And the Earl as he spoke rang the 
bell. Then Phineas took up his hat and departed. 

As he walked away his mind filled itself gradually with 
various ideas, all springing from the words which Lord Brent- 
ford had spoken. What account had Lord Chi Item given to 
his father of the duel? Our hero was a man very scnsitiv^e as to 
the good opinion of others, and in spite of his bold assertion 
of his owTi knowledge of what became a gentleman, was 
beyond measure solicitous that others should acknowledge his 
claim at any rate to that title. He thought that he had been 
generous to Lord Chiltem ; and as he went back in his memory 
over almost every word that had been spoken in the inter\'iew 
had ^ust passed, he fancied that be was able to collect 
evidence that his antagonist at Blankenberg had not spoken ill 

him. .As to the charge of deceit which the Earl had made 
against him, he told himself that the Earl had made it in 
anger. He would not even think hardly of the Earl w ho had 
been so good a friend to him, but he believed in his heart that 
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the Earl had made the accusation out of his wrath and not out 
of his judg-ment. *He cannot think that I have been fldse to 
him,' Phineas said to himself. But it was very sad to him that 
he should have to quarrel with all the family of the Standishes, 
as he could not but feel that it w as they who had put him on 
his feet. It seemed as though he were never to see Lady Laura 
again except w hen they chanced to meet in company,— on 
which occasions he simply bowed to her. ^sow the Earl had 
almost turned him out of his house. And though there had 
been to a certain extent a reconciliation between him and 
Lord Chiltem, he in these days never saw the friend who had 
once put him ujx>n Bonebreaker ; and now , — now that Violet 
Etfingham was again free, — how was it possible to avoid some 
renewal of enmitv between them ? He would, however, 
ea vour to see Lord Chiltem at once. 

And then he thought of Molet, — of Violet again free, of 
Violet as again a possible wife for himself, of Violet to whom 
he might address himself at any rate without any sinruple as to 
his unworthiness. Every body concerned, and many who 

were not concerned at all, were aware that he had been among 
her lovers, and he thought that he co^d perceive that those 
who interested tiremselves on the subject, had regarded him 
as the onlv horse in the race likely to run with success against 
Lord Chiitem. She herself had received his offers without 
scorn, and had always treated him as though he were a 
fa\ oured friend, tliough not favoured as a lover. And now 
even Lady Baldock was smiling upon him, and asking him to 
her hou W as though the red-faced porter in the hall in Berkeley 

had never been ordered to refuse him a mon^t s 
aami^Mon inside the doors. He had been very humble m 

speaking of his own hopes to the Earl, but 

a chance. \\'hat if after all the little stram w h,ch Je 

m his back was to be cured after such a fashion . 

he got to his lodgings, he found a card from Lady BaWock, 
intorming him that Lady Baldock would be at hom^n a 

certain night, ”l^be nJL 
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sary that he should be in the House ; — nor did he much care to 
go there, as Violet Effingham was not in tov^Ti. But he would 
call and explain, and endeavour to curry favour in that way. 

He at once wrote a note to hord Chiltem, which he 
addressed to Portman Square. ‘As you are in towTi, can we not 

meet? C^me and dine with me at the Olub on Saturday' - 

Xhat was the note. After a few days he received the follo%\ - 
ing answer, dated from the Bull at W illingfbrd. W hy on 
earth should Chiltem be staying at the Bull at W allingford in 

May? 

‘ The old Shop at . rHday. 

'Dear Phineas, 

can't dine with you, because I am down here, looking 
after the cripples, and writing a sporting novel. They tell me 
I ought to do something, so I am going to do that. I hope 
you don't think I turned informer against you in telling the 
Earl of our pleasant little meeting on the sands. It had become 
necessary, and you are too much of a man to care much for any 
truth being told. He w'as terribly angry both with me and 
with you; but the fact is, he is so blindly unreasonable that one 
cannot regard his anger. I endeavoured to tell the story truly, 
and, so told, it certainly should not have injured you in his 
estimation. But it did. Very sorry, old fellow, and I hop>e 
you'll get over it. It is a good deal more important to me 
than to you. 

‘Yours, ‘C.' 

There w'as not a word about Violet. But then it was hardly 
to be expected that there should be words about Violet. It was 
not likely that a man should write to his rival of his own failure. 
But yet there was a flavour of Violet in the letter w hich would 
not have been there, so Phineas thought, if the writer had 
been despondent. The pleasant little meeting on the sands had 
been convened altogether in respect of Violet. And the telling 
of the story to the Earl must have arisen from discussions 
about Violet. Lord Chiltem must have told his father that 
I^iineas wras his rival. Could the rejected suitor hav'e written 
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on such a subject In such a strain to such a correspondeiit if he 
had believed his o’wn rejection to be certain? But then Lord. 
Chiltem was not like anybody else in the world, and it was 
impossible to judge of him hy one's experience of the motives 
of others. 

Shortly afterwards Phineas did call in Berkeley Square, and 
was showTi up at once into Lady Baldock's drawing-room. 
Xhe whole as|>ect of the jorter's countenance w'as changed to- 
wards him, and from this, too, he gathered good auguries. 
Xhis had surprised him; but his surprise was far greater, 
when, on entering the room, he found Violet Xfhngham there 
alone, A little fresh colour came to her face as she greeted 
him, though it cannot be said that she blushed. She behaved 
herself admirably, not endeavouring to conceal some little 
emotion at thus meeting him, but betraying none that was 
injurious to her comp)Osure- 'I am so glad to see you, Mr. 
Finn/ she said. "My aunt has just left me, and will be back 

directly/ 


He was bv no means her equal in his 


of him- 
red that 


liis position w'as the more difficult of the two. He had not seen 
her since her engagement had been proclaimed to the world, 
and now he had heard from a source w’hich w as not to be 
doubted, that it had been broken off. Of course there was 
nothing to be said on that matter. He could not have coo- 
gratulated her in the one case, nor could he either congratu- 
late her or condole with her on the other . And yet he did not 
know how to speak to her as though no sudi events had 
occurred. "I did not know that you were in towm/ he said. 

*I only came 3'esterday. I have been, you know, at Rome 

with the Effinghams; and since that I have been ; ^ 

indeed, I have been such a vagrant that I cannot teU you 
mv comings and goings. And you, ^you are hard at wo 

'Ohves; — always/ 

'That is right. I wish I could be somethmg, if it w*ere only 
a stick in waiting, or a door-keeper. It is so go^ to be fome- 
thinff- ’ Was it some such teaching as this that had jarred 
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against Hord Chiltem's susceptibilities, and had seemed to 
him to be a repetition of* his father's sermons ? 

*A man should try to be something/ said Phineas. 

*And a woman must be content to be nothing, unless 

Mr. Mill can pull us through! And now, tell me, have 3-00 

seen Lady Laura?' 

*Not lately.' 

' '^Nor Mr, Kennedy?' 

*I sometimes see him in the House.' The visit to the 
CTolonial Office of w'hich the reader has been made aware had 


not at that time as yet been made 
*I am sorry for all that,' 
smiled and shook his head. 'I a 


said. L^|x>n which Phineas 
very sorry that there should 


be a quarrel between you two,' 

■"there is no quarrel/ 

*I used to think that you and he might do so much for each 

other, ^that is, of course, if you could make a friend of him.' 

*He is a man of whom it is very hard to make a friend,' said 
Phineas, feeling that he was dishonest to ^Ir, Kennedy in 
saying so, but thinking that such dishonesty was justified by 
what he owed to Lady Laura. 

*Yes; — he is hard, and w^hat I call ungeniai. "We won't say 
anything about him, — will we? Have you seen much of the 
Earl?' This she asked as though such a question had no 
reference whatever to Lord Chiltem, 


Oh dear,- 

^You have not quarrelled with him too?' 
‘*He has quarrelled with me. He has heard 


of wdiat happened last 


am. 


he thinks that I w'as WTong.' 


'Of course you were wrong, I^r. Pinn.' 

*Very likely. To him I chose to defend myself, but I certair 

shall not do so to you. At any rate, you did not think 
necessary 

der wrhy my aunt does not 
lyself,' said he ; ‘you should 


'I ought to have done so, I wo] 
come,' Then she rang the belL 
*Nowr I have told you all about i 
tell me something of yourself.' 
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‘About me: 1 am like the knife-grinder, who had no story 
to tell, — none at least to be told. We have all, no doubt, got 
our little stories, interesting enough to ourselves/ 

‘But your story, Miss Effingham,* he said, ‘is of such in- 
tense interest to me/ At that moment, luckily. Lady Baldock 
came into the room, and Phineas was saved from the necessity 
of making a declaration at a moment which would have been 


most inopportune* 

Ladv Baldock was exceedingly gracious to him, bidding 
\"iolet use her influence to persuade him to come to the 
gathering. ‘Persuade him to desert his work to come and hear 
some fiddlers!' said ZVIiss Effingham. ‘Indeed I shall not, aunt. 
W'ho can tell but what the colonies might suffer from it 
through centuries, and that such a lapse of duty might drive 
a pro^'ince or two into the arms of our mortal enemies?* 

‘Herr Moll is coming,* said Lady Baldock, ‘and so is Signor 
Scrubi, and Pjinskt, who, they say, is the ^eatest man lining 
on the flageolet. Have j’ou ever heard Pjinskt, Nfr. Finn?* 
Phineas never had heard Pjmskt. ‘And as for Herr NIoll, there 
is notliing equal to him, this year, at least.* Lady Baldock had 
taken up music this season, but all her enthusiasm was unable 
to shake the conscientious zeal ot the young L nder-Secretaxy 
of State. At such a gathering he would have been unable to say 
a word in pri\'ate to Violet Effingham . 


CHAPTER LX 

Tiladarne Goesler's politics 

TT niav be remembered that when Lady Glencora Palliser 
X was shown into Madame Goesler's room, Madame Goesler 
had iust explained somewhat forcibU' to the Duke of Omnium 
her reasons for refusing the loan of his Grace s villa at Como, 
She had told tlie Duke in so many words that she did not mean 
to give tlie world an opportuniW of maligning her, and it 
w ould then ha^*e been left to the Duke to decide w heAer any 
other arrangements might have been made for taking Madame 
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Goesler to Como, had he not been interrupted. That he was 
very anxious to take her was certain. The green brougham 
had already been often enough at the door in Park Lane to 
make his Grace feel that Madame Goesler's company was very 
desirable,— was. perhaps, of aU things left for his enjoyment, 
the one thing the most desirable. Lady Glencora had spoken 
to her husband of children crying for the top brick of the 
chimney. Now it had come to this, that in the eyes of the Duke 
of Omnium Marie Max Goesler was the top brick of the 
chimney. She had more wit for him than other women,— more 
of that sort of wit which he was capable of enjoying. She had 
a beauty which he had learned to think more alluring than other 
beauty. He was sick of fair faces, and fat arms, and tree necks. 
Madame Goesler's eyes sparkled as other eyes did not sparkle, 
and there was something of the vagueness of mystery in the 
very blackness and gloss and abundance of Her bair,” as 
though her beauty was the beauty of some world which he 
had not yet kno^n. And there was a quickness and yet a grace 
of motion about her which was quite new to him. The ladies 
upon whom the Duke had of late most often smiled had been 
somew'hat slow, — ^perhaps almost heavy, — though, no doubt, 
graceful withal. In his early youth he remembered to have 
seen, somewhere in Greece, such a houri as was this Madame 
Goesler. The houri in that case had run off with the captain of 
a Russian vessel engaged in the tallow trade ; but not tl le less 
was there left on his Grace's mind some dreamy memory of 
charms w'hich had impressed him very strongly when he was 
simply a young Mr. Palliser, and had had at his command not 
so convenient a mode of sudden abduction as the Russian 
captain's tallow ship. Pressed hard by such circumstances as 
these, there is no knowing how the Duke might have got out 
of his difficulties had not Lady Glencora appeared upon the 
scene - 

Since the future little Lord Silverbridge had been bom, the 
Duke had been very constant in his worship of Lady Glencora, 
and as, from year to year, a little brother was added, thus 
making the family very strong and stable, his acts of \n orship 
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recei\ ed her beautifully. "How lucky that 3’ou should have 
come just when his Grace is here!' she said. 

‘I saw my uncle’s carriage. 
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•Yes, — because I forgot the number/ 

* AnH it is the smallest house in Park Lane, so the e\'idence 
is complete,* said Nfadame Goesler. Lady Glencora had not 
cared miM-H for e\'idence to comince \fadame Goesler, but she 
had not wished her uncle to think that he was atched and 
hunted down. It might be necessary' that he should know that 
he was watched, but things had not come to that as yet. 

'How is Plantagenetr* asked the Duke. 

*Answ'er for papa,* said Lady Glencora to her child. 

Tapa is very well, but he almost never comes home/ 

'He is working for his country,* said the Duke. * Your papa 
is a btisy, useful man, and can*t afford time to play witli a little 
boy as I can.* 

'But papa is not a duke.* 

‘He will be some day, and that probably before long, niy 
boy. He will be a duke quite as soon as he wants to be a duke. 
He likes the House of Commons better than the strawberry 
leaves. I fancy. There is not a man in England less in a hurr\‘ 
than he is.* 

‘No, indeed,* said Lady Glencora. 

‘How nice that is,* said Madame Goesler. 

‘And I ain't in a hurry either, — ^am I, mamma?’ said the little 
future Lord Silver bridge. 

‘You are a wicked little mcmkey,* said his grand-uncle, kissing 
him . At this moment Lady Glencora was, no doubt, thinking 
how necessary it w^as that she should be careful to see that 
ffiings did turn out in the manner proposed, — so that p>eople 
who had waited should not be disappointed ; and the Duke was 
perhaps thinking that he wras not absolutely bound to liis 
nephew by any law of God or man; and Madame Max Goesler, 
wcMider w’hether her thoughts were injurious to the 
prospects of that handsome bold-faced little boy. 

L^dy Glencora rose to take her leave first. It w as not for 
her to show any anxiety to force the EKike out of the lady's 
presence. If the Duke w ere resolved to make a fool of himself, 
nothing that she could do would prevent it. But she thought 
that this little inspection might possibly be of ser% ice, and that 
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her uncle's ardour would be cooled by the interruptioii to 
which he had been subjected. So she went, and iminediately 
after\vards the Duke followed her. The interruption had, at 
any rate, saved him on that occasion from making the highest 
bid for the pleasure of ^Nfadame Goesler's companv at Como. 
The Duke went do^^Tl with the little boy in his hand, so that 
there was not an opportunity for a single word of interest 
between tlie 



man and the lady, 
hfadame Goesler, when she was alone, seated herself on 
her sofa, tucking her feet up. under her as tliough she were 
seated somewhere in tlie East, pushed her ringlets back 
rouo;hlv from her face, and then placed her two hands to her 
sides so that her thumbs rested tightly on her girdle. WTien 
alone with something weighty on her mind she would sit in 
this form for die hour together, resolving, or trydng to resolve, 
what should be her conduct. She did few things without much 
thinking, and though she walked very boldly, she walked 
warilv. She often told herself that such success as she had 
achieved could not have been achieved without much cautioa. 
And yet she was ever discontented w ith herself, telling herself 
that all that she had done w as nothing, or w orse than nothii^. 
What w as it all, to ha\*e a duke and to have lords dining with 
her, to dine with lords or with a duke itself, if life w'ere duH 
with her, and the hours hung heaxy. Life with her was dull, 
and the hours did hang hea\y. And what if she caught this old 

man, and became herself a duchess,^— caught him by means of 

dismav of all those who 

w’ould that 



his weakness, to the 
w ere bound to him by ties of blood. 


happier, or her hours less tedious? That prospect of a life on 
the Italian lakes with an old man tied to her side was not so 
charming in her eyes as it w as in those of the Duke. ere she 
to succeed, and to be blazoned forth to the world as 

of Omnium, what would she have gained. 

She perfectly understood the motive of Lady Glencora s 

vi'5>it and thought that she would at any rate gain so g 

in the verv- triumph of baffling the manoeuvTes of so cIotct a 
woman. Let Ladv Glencora throw’ her aegis 


the HXike, 
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and it would be something to carrj'’ off his Grace from beneath 
the protection of so thick a shield. Tlie very our of the 
contest was pleasing to Madame Goesler. But^ tJie v'ictory^ 
gained, what then would remain to her? Jvloney she had 
already; position, too, she had of her own. She was free as air» 
and should it suit her at any time to go off to some lake of 
Como in society that would personally be more agreeable to 
her than that of the Duke of Omnium, there was nothing to 
hinder her for a moment. And tlien came a smile o\ cr her fat c, 
— ^but the saddest smile, — as she thought of one with whom it 
might be pleasant to look at the colour of Italian skies and 
feel the softness of Italian breezes. In feigning to like tf> do 
this with an old man, in acting the raptures of love on behalf 
of a worn-out duke who at the best would scarce believe in her 
acting, there would not be much delight for her. She had ne\ er 
yet knowTi what it was to have anj'thing of the pleasure of 
love. She had grown, as she often told herself, to be a hard, 
cautious, selfish, successful woman, without any interference 
or assistance from such pleasure. Might there not be j’^et time 
left for her to try it without selfishness, — with an absolute 
devotion of self, — ^if only she could find the right companion r 
Xhere was one w'ho might be such a companion, but the Duke 
of Omnium certainly could not be such a one. 

But to be Duchess of Omnium! After all, success in this 
world is everything; — ^is at any rate the only thing the 
pleasure of which will endure. Xhere was the name of manv 
a woman 'written in a black list within ^ladame Goesler 's 
breast, — ^vvritten there because of scorn, because of rejected 
overtures, because of deep social injury; and ^ladame Goesler 
told herself often that it would be a pleasure to her to use the 
list, and to be revenged on those who had ill-used and scorn- 
fully treated her. She did not readily forgive those \n ho had 
injured her. As Duchess of Omnium she thought that probably 
she might use that list with efficacy. Lady Glencora liad 
treated her well, and she had no such feeling against I.adv 
Glencora. As Duchess of Omnium she would accept Lady 
Glencora as her dearest friend, if Ladj^ Glencora would admit 
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It. But it It should be necessary that there should be a little 
duel benveen them, as to which of them should take tbe Duke 
in hand- the duel must of course be fought. In a matter so 
important, one woman would of course expect no false senti- 
ment from another. She and Lady Glencora w'ould understand 
each other: — and no doubt, respect each other. 

I ha\ e said that she would sit there resolving, or trying to 
resoK e. There is nothing in the world so difficult as that task 
of making up one's mind. WTio is there that has not longed 
that the power and pri\’ilege of selection among alternatives 


should be taken away from him in some important crisis of his 
life, and that his conduct should be arranged for him, either 
tills way or that, by some di\'ine power if it were jx>ssible> — 
by some patriarchal power in the absence of dixanity, — or by 
chance even, if nothing better than chance could be’ found to 
do it? But no one dares to cast the die, and to go honestly by 
the hazard. There must be the actual necessity of obeying tbe 
die, before even the die can be of any use. As it was, when 
NIadame Goesler had sat there for an hour, till her legs were 
tired beneath her. she had not resolved. It must be as her im- 
pulse should direct her when the important moment came. 
There as not a soul on earth to whom she could go for 
counsel, and when she asked herself for counsel, the counsel 
would not come. 


Two davs afterwards the Duke called again. He would 
come generallv on a Thursday, — early, so that he might be 
there before other xisitors; ax>d he had already quite learned 
that when he was there other \asitors w^ould probably be re- 




t'used admittance. How Lady Glencora had made her w 
telling the servant that her uncle was there, he had not u 
stood. That visit had bean made on the Thursday, but now he 
came on the Saturday, — having. I regret to say, sent down 
M^TTK tarlv fruit from his own hot-houses, — or from Covent 
Garden,— vkirh a little note <hi die pre\'ious day. The grapes 


,,, _\c been prcttv well, but the note was injudicious. 

There were three lines about the grapes, as to which diere 
w as some special history-, the \Tne having been brought from 
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the garden of some villa in which some ill-used queen had 
lived and died; and then there was a postscript in one line to 
say that the Duke would call on the following morning. I do 
not think that he had meant to add this when he began his 
note; but then children, who want the top brick, want it so 

badly, and cry for it so perversely ! 

Of course ^Xadame Goesler was at home. Bu t even then she 

had not made up her mind. She had made up her mind only to 
this, — ^that he should be made to sj>eak plainly, and that slie 
would take time for her reply. Not even with such a gem as 
the Duke's coronet before her eyes, w'ould she jump at it. 
'Where there was so much doubt, there need at least be no 
impatience. 

‘You ran away the other day, Duke, because you could not 
resist the charm of that little boy/ she said, laughing. 

‘He is a dear little boy, — but it was not that,' he answered. 

'Then what was it? Your niece carried you off in a whirl- 
wind. She w^as come and gone, taking you with her, in half 
a minute.’ 

'^e had disturbed me when I was thinking of something,' 
said the Duke. 

‘Things shouldn’t be thought of, — not so deeply as that.' 
hd^adame Goesler w'as playing with a bunch of his grapes now, 
eating one or two from a small china plate which had stood 
upon the table, and he thought that he had never seen a woman 
so gracefid and yet so natural. ‘W^iU you not eat your own 
grapes with me? They are delicious; — flavoured with the poor 
queen’s sorrows.’ He shook his head, knowing that it did not 
suit his gastric juices to have to deal with fruit eaten at odd 
times. ‘Never think, Duke. I am convinced that it does no 
good. It simply means doubting, and doubt always leads to 
error. The safest way in the world is to do nothing.’ 

‘I believe so,’ said the Duke. 

h^uch the safest. But if you have not sufficient command 
over yourself to enable you to sit m repose, always quiet, 
never committing yourself to the chance of any danger, — then 
take a leap in the dark; or rather many leaps. A stumbling 
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horse rega-Lns Iiis footing by persevering in his on^warid course. 
A.S for moving cautiously, that I detest.* 

*iVnd yet one must thinh; for instance, whether one will 

succeed or not.* 

“Talve that for granted always. Remember, I do not recom- 
mend motion at all. Repose is my idea of life; repose and 


the outer man was concerned, J^oolung at his top brick of 
chimney, as from time to time she ate one of his gra|>es- F*roi>- 
ablv she did not eat above half-a-dozen of them altogether, 
but he thought that the grapes must have been made for die 
woman, she was so pretty in the eating of them. Rut it was 
necessary that he should speak at last. 'Have you been think- 
ing of coming to Comor’ he said. 

'1 told you that I never think.’ 

‘But 1 want an answer to my proposition.’ 

'I thought I had ans’wered your Orace on that question-' 
Then she put do'^%’n the grapes, and moved herself on her 
chair, so that she sat with her face turned away from him. 

‘But a request to a lady may be made twice.' 

'Oh, yes. And I am grateful, knowing how f^ it is 6rom 
y^ iiT* intention to do me any harm. .^\nd I am someivhat 
ashamed of my warmth on the other day. But still there can be 
but one answer. There are delights which a wo m a n must deny 
herself, let them be ever so delightful 

‘I had thought, ' the 

himself. 

‘Your Grace w*as saying 

'NIarie, a man at my ag< 

‘What man likes to be denied anything by 
aee - A. woman who denies anything is caUed 
even though it be her very soul.' She had turned roi^ 
him now, and was leaning forward towards hm firtOT her 
chair, so that he could touch her if he put out ^ hai^. 

He put out his hand and touched her. ‘ IVlane. he said, will 

you deny me if I ask?' 
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'Nay, my lord; how shall I say? There is many a tnfle I 
would deny you. There is many a great gift: I would give you 

willingly-' 

TBut the greatest gifk of all?' 

'My lord, if you have anything to say, you must say it 
plainly. There never was a woman worse than 1 am at the 
reading of riddles.' 

'Could you endure to live in the quietude of an Italian lake 
with an old man?' Now he touched her again, and had taken 


her hand- 

'No, my lord; — nor with a young one, — ^for all my days. 
But I do not know that age would guide me.' 

Then the Duke rose and made his proposition in form. 
'M^arie, you know that I love you. Why it is that I at my age 
should feel so sore a love, I cannot say.' 

'So sore a love!' 

‘So sore, if it be not gratified. Marie, I ask you to be my 


'Duke of Omnium, this fit>m you!' 

'Yes, firom me. My coronet is at your feet. If you will allow' 
me to raise it, I will place it on your brow.' 

Then she went away fix»m him, and seated herself at a 
distance. After a momeant or two he follow’ed her, and stood 


with his arm upon her shoulder. 'You will giv^e me an answ er, 
Marie?* 


'You cannot have thought of this, my lord.’ 

'Nay; I have thought of it much.' 

'And your fiiends?’ 

‘My dear, I may venture to please myself in this , — as in 
everything. 'Will you not answ'er me?* 

'Certainly not on the spur of the moment, my lord. Think 
how high is the position you offer me, and how immense is the 
change you projxxse to me. Allow me two days, and I wiD 
answer you by letter. I am so fluttered now that I must leave 

you. Then 1^ came to her, took her hand, kissed her brow, 
and opened the door for her. 
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CHAPTER LXI 

Another duel 

T happjened that there were at this time certain matters of 
business to be settled between the Duke of Omnium arai hi«g 
nephew Mr. Palliser, respiecting which the latter calleci upon 
liis uncle on the moming^ after the Ehike had committed himself 
by his offer, hlr. Palliser had come by af^x>mtment made with 
Nfr. Eotherglll, the EKike’s man of business, and had expected 
to meet Nfr. Eothergill- Mr. Eothergill, however, was not 
with the Duke, and the uncle told the nephew that the business 
had been jx>stponed- Then Nlr. Palliser asked some question 
as to the reason of such postponement, not meaning much by 

his question, and the I 3 uke, after a moment*s hesitatioti, 

answered him, meaning very much by his answer. The truth 
is, Plantagenet, that it is jx>ssible that 1 may marry, and if so 

this arrangement would not suit me.' 

- jVre vou going to be married r' asked the astonished nephew. 

' It is not exactly that, but it is possible that I may do so. 

Since I proposed ^is matter to FothergiH, 1 have be«i think- 
ing over it, and I have changed my mind. It will make but 
little difference to you ; and after all 3 '^*^ are a '^r richer man 

than I am.' ^ 

am not thinking of money, 13uke, said Plantagenet 

Palliser. 

‘Of what then were you thinkingr' 

‘Simply of what you told me. 1 do not in the least tnean to 


*1 hope not, Plantagenet.' 

‘But 1 could not hear such a statement from you without 
some surprise. WTiatever 3 ou do I hope will tend to make you 

"^So^much passed betw een the uncle and the nephew. wtat 

the uncle toU to the nephew, the n^w of 
w ife, ‘He w as with her again, yesterday, said Lady G 
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'for more tiiRn Rn Hour. And lie ha.d been half the morning 

dressing himself before he went to her/ 

'He is not engaged to her, or he would have told me/ said 

Plantagenet Palliser. 

‘I think he would, but there is no knowing. At the present 
moment I have only one doubt, — whether to act upon him or 
upon her/ 

'I do not see that you can do good by going to either/ 

'Well, we will see. If she be tlie woman I take her to be, I 
think I could do something with her. I have never supposed 
her to be a bad woman, — ^never. I will think of it/ Then Lady 
Glencora left her husband, and did not consult him afterwards 
as to tlie course she would pursue. He had his budget to 
manage, and his speeches to make. The little affair of the 
Duke and Madame Goesler, she thought it best to take into her 
own hands without any assistance from him. 'What a fool I 
was,* she said to herself, 'to have her down there when the 
Duke was at Matching ! * 

Madame Goesler, when she was left alone, felt that now^ 
indeed she must make up her mind. She had asked for two 
days. The intervening day was a Sunday, and on the Monday 
she must send her answer. She might doubt at any rate for this 
one night, — ^the Saturday night, — ^and sit playmg, as it w^ere, 
with the coronet of a duchess in her lap. She had been bom tlie 
daughter of a small country attorney, and now a duke had 
asked her to be his wife, — and a duke who was ac know led ged 
to stand above other dukes! Nothing at any rate could rob her 
of that satisfaction. Whatever resolution she might form at 
last, she had by her own resources reached a point of success 
in remembering which there would always be a keen gratifica- 
tion. It would be much to be Duchess of Omnium; but it 
would be something also to have refused to be a Duchess of 
Omnium. During that evening, that night, and the next morn- 
ing, she remained playing with the coronet in her lap. She 
would not go to church. What good could any sermon do her 
while that bauble was dangling before her eyes? After church- 
time, about two o'clock, Phineas Finn came to her. Just at this 
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period Phineas would come to her often; sometimes full of a 

new decision to forget Violet 



minded to continue his siege let the hope of success be ever so 
small. He had now heard that Violet and lc»rd Chiltem had 
in truth quarrelled, and was of course airxious to be advised to 
continue the siege. When he first came in and spohe a word 
or two, in which there was no reference to Violet Kffingham^ 
tliere came uj>on NIadame Goesler a strong w'ish to decide at 
once that she would play no longer W'ith tlie coronet, that tlie 
gem was not worth the cost site would be called upon to pay 
for it. There was sometliing in tlie world better for her than 

tlie coronet, if only it might be had. But within ten minutes 

he had told her the whole tale about X»rd Chiltem, and how 


he had seen Violet at Lad\ 


t’s, and how there mi 



vet be hope for him. What would she advise him to do? ‘Go 
home, Nf r. Kinn,* she said, 'and WTite a sonnet to her eyebrow- 
See if that will have any effect.' 

‘A.h, wdl I It is natural that you should laugh at me; hut 
somehow, I did not expect it from you.' 

‘Do not be angry wltli me. Wliat I mean is that such little 
things seem to influence tliis Violet of yours.* 

‘Do they? I have not found tliat they do so.* 

‘If she had loved Lord Chiltem she would not have quanrelled 
with him for a few' w'ords. If she had loved you, she would not 
have accepted Lord Chiltem. If she loves neither of you, she 
should say so. I am losing my respect for her.* 

‘Do not sav that, Nfadanie Goesler- I respect her as strongly 
as I love her.’ Then Nladame Goesler almost made up her 
mind that she would have the coronet. There was a substance 
about the coronet that would not elude her grasp. 

Late that afternoon, while she w'as still hesitating, there 
came another caller to tiie cottage in Park Lane. She w’as still 
hesitating, feeling that she had as yet another night before her. 
Should she be Duchess of Omnium or not? All that she wished 
to be, she could not be ; — ^but to be Duchess of Omnium w-as 
w itliin her reach. Then she began to ask herself various 

Would the Oueen refuse to accept her in her new rank. 
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Refuse! How could any Queen refuse to accept her? She had 
done aught amiss m life. *Xhere was no slur on her name « 
no stain on her character. What though her father had been a 
small attorney, and her first husband a Jew banker! She had 
broken no law of God or man, had been accused of breaking 
no law, which breaking or which accusation need stand in the 
way of her being as good a duchess as any other woman ! She 
was sitting thinking of this, almost angry with herself at the 
awe with which the proposed rank inspired her, when Lady 
Glencrora was announced to her. 

'Madame Goesler,' said Lady Glencora, 'I am veiy glad to 

find you/ 

'And I more than equally so, to be found,' said ^ladame 
Goesler, smiling with all her grace. 

‘My uncle has been with you since I saw you last?' 

‘Oh yes ; — more than once if I remember right. He was here 


yesterday at any rate/ 

'He comes often to you then?' 

‘Not so often as I would wish. Lady Glencora. The Duke 
is one of my dearest friends.' 

‘It has been a quick friendship/ 

‘Yes; — quick fi'iendship,' said Madame Goesler. Then 
there was a pause for some moments w hich Madame Goesler 
was determined that she w^ould not break. It was clear to her 
now on what ground Lady Glencora had come to her, and she 
was fully minded that if she could bear the full light of the god 
himself in all his glory, she would not allow herself to be 
sccfTched by any reflected heat coming from the god's niece. 
She thought she could endure anything that Lady Glencora 
might say; but she would wait and hear what might be 


I think, Nfadame Goesler, that I had better hurry on to niv 
subject at once, said Lady Glencora, almost hesitating as she 
spoke, and feeling that the colour was rushing up to her cheeks 
and covering her brow'. ‘Of course w*hat I have to say will be 

disagreeable. Of course I shall ofi^id you. And yet I do not 
mean it/ 
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*I stiall be ofiexided at notliiK]^. L.acly' ^ 

tbmig tiuLt you Tx^ean tD ofieod me.' 

'I pfx»tie^ that 1 cio oot. 'Vou have seen 1x7 lir^ e faoy.* 

md^ed. J.'he sweetest child! God never gave suul ^ ~ 
thing half so |M"ecious as that,* 

*He Is the XXike’s heir.* 


"l^or myself^ by luy honour as a woman, I care potfa ing- 
1 ain rich and have all that the world can* give me. Pdr my 
husband, in this matter, 1 care hothixxg. His career he will malm 
for himself, and it will depend on 00 title.* 


'Xfuch; if^ it be true that there is an idea of mairi^ge 

between you axsd the llXilm of Omnium.* 

*Psha!' said Nfadame Ooesler, with all the scorn of which 


‘It is 

‘>ro ; 


t is not untrue. 


And vou are engaged to him ?* 


is agt i<h>!a of SUch a 


I am not engaged to him. 


I^^dv Glencora, I really must say that mch 


ing trom one lady to another is very untisu a l . I have pvmnised 
not to be offended, tmletfa; I thought diat you wished to offend 

me. But do not drive me too £aor.’ 

'‘^fadame Cioesler, if you will tell me that I am nn^atb^n^ 

I will beg 
ship which 
* 1 -ad ir 

it is to be so! .And have you 

r n*flx of what 1 


w'otnan can give 
1 *" a Ti tell veu 



*I have thought 
thing also of what I 
•A’^ou have money." 
‘Ves, indeed: plenty 
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'And position/ 

'"Well, yes ; a sort of position. Not such as yours. Lady Glen- 
cx>ra. Xhat, if it be not bom to a woman, can only come to her 
from a husband. cannot win it for herself/ 

'You are free as air, going where you like, and doing what 
you like/ 


'And what will you gain by changing all this simply for 


'But for such a title. Lady Glencora! It may be little to 
you to be Ducdiess of Omnium, but think what it must be 
to me!* 

‘And for this you wall not hesitate to rob him of all his 
finends, to embitter his future life, to degrade him among his 
ers, * 

'Degrade him! WTio dares say that I shall degrade him? He 
wtII exalt me, but I shall no whit degrade him. You forget 
yourself. Lady Glencora/ 

'Ask any CHie. It is not that I despise you. If I did, would I 
offer you my hand in finendship? But an old man, over seventv’, 
carrying the weight and burden of such rank as his, will de- 
grade himself in the eyes of his fellows, if he marries a voung 
woman without rank, let her be ever so clever, ever so beauti- 

fuL A. Lhike of Chnmum may not do he pleases, as mav 
another man.’ 

It may be well. Lady Glencora, for other dukes, and for the 
daughters and heirs and cousins of other dukes, that his Grace 
should try that questicm. I will, if you wish it, argue this matter 
with you on many points, but I will not allow you to say that 
I should degrade any man whom I might man^-. \fy n^e is 
as unstained as your own.* 

*I mewt nothing of that,' said Lady Glencora. 

For him , I certainly would not willingly injure him. W*ho 
to injure a friend? And, in truth, I have so little to eain, 
that me temptation to do him an injurv, if I thought it one is 
not strong. For your little boy. Lady Glencora, I think vour 

premature. As she said this, there came a smile over 
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her face. 


which tlireatened to break from control and 



become laughter. "But, if you wall allow me to say so, my mind 
will not be turned against this marriage half so strongly bv 
any arguments you can use as by those which I can adduce 
m 3 ’self. You ha\'e nearl\' driv'en me into it b\" telling me I 
should degrade his house. It is almost incumbent on me to 
prove tliat 3 *ou are wTong. But you had better leave me to 
settle the matter in m\^ own bosom. You had indeed.' 

After a T^ hile Lad^- Glencora did leave her, — to settle the 
matter within her own bosom, — ^ha\’ing no other alternative. 


CHAPTER LXII 

The letter that zvas sent to Brighton 

M onday morning came and Nfadame Goesler had as ^’et 
written no answer to the Duke of Omnium. Had not L^dy 
C ilencora gone to Park Lane on the Sunday' afternoon, I think the 
letter would ha\'e been written on that day; but, whatever may 
ba\'e been the effect of Lad\' Glencora 's visit, it so far disturbed 
^fadamc C3oesler as to keep her from her writing— table. There 
was vet another night for thought, anci then the letter should 

be written on the Nfonda^r moming. 

X^dv Grlencora left ^ladame CXoesler slie w 

once to the l5uke's house. It was her custom to see her hus- 
band’s uncle on a Sunday, and she would most frequently find 
him just at tliis hour, — before he went up-stairs to dress for 
dinner She usuallv took her l>ov with her, but on this occasion 
she went alone. She had tried wh^t she could do w ith Madame 
G*>esler, and she found that she had failed. She must now make 

her attempt upon the Duke, But the 
pating some attack of the kind, had fled. 

Barker?' said Ladv Glencora to the porter. We do not know 

vour ladyship. His Grace went awavye^erday ev^g w.^ 

nobody but Ijpoule.’ Lapoule was the Duke s French valet. 
Ladv Glencora could onU' return home and consider m 



own 
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mind what batteries might yet be brought to bear upon the 
Duke, towards stopping the marriage, even after the engage- 
ment should have been made,— if it were to be made. I^dy Glen- 
corafelt that such batteries might still be brought up as would 
not improbably have an effect on a proud, w eak old man. It 
all other resources failed, royalty in some of its branches might 
be induced to make a request, and every^ august relation hi the 
peerage should interfere. The Duke no doubt might persevere 
and marry whom he pleased, — ^it he were strong enough. But 
it requires much personal strength, — that standing alone 
against the w^ell-armed batteries of all one's friends. Lady 
Glencora had once tried such a battle on her own behalf, and 
had failed. She had wished to be imprudent w hen she w as 
young; but her friends had been too strong for her. She had 
been reduced, and kept in order, and made to run in a groo\ e, 
— and was now, when she sat looking at her little boy witii 
his bold face, almost inclined to think that the w orld was right, 
and that grooves were best. But if she had been controlled 
when she wras young, so ought the Duke to be controlled now 
that he was old. It is all very well for a man or woman to boast 
that he,— or she, — may do what he likes with his own, — or 
with her own. But there are circumstances in which such self- 
action is ruinous to so many that coercion from the outside 
becomes absolutely needed. Nobody had felt the injustice of 
such coercion w'hen applied to herself more sharply than had 
Lady Glencora. But she had lived to acknowiedge that such 
coercion might be proper, and was now prepared to use it in 
any shape in which it might be made available. It was all ver\' 
well for Madame Goesler to laugh and exclaim, Tsha?' when 
Lady Glencora declared her real trouble. But should it ever 
come to pass that a black-browed baby with a yellow skin 
should be shown to the world as Lord Silverbridge, Lady 
Glencora knew' that her peace of mind would be gone for e\'er. 
She had begun the world desiring one thing, and had missed 
it. She had suffered much, and had then reconciled herself to 
other hopes. It those other hof>es were also to be cut aw'av 
from her, the world would not be worth a pinch of snuff to her. 
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1 he Duke had fled, and she could do nothing to-day; but to- 
morrow she would begin \\ ith her batteries* And she herself 
had done the mischief! She had invited this woman down to 
Matching! Heaven and earth! — that such a man as the Duke 
should be such a fool! — ^The widow of a Jew banker! He, the 
Duke of Omnium, — and thus to cut away from himself, for 
the rest of his life, all honour, all peace of mind, all the grace of 
a noble end to a career which, if not very noble in itself, had 
received the praise of nobility ! And to do this for a thin, black- 
browed, yellow-visaged w'oman wdth ringlets and devil's eyes, 
and a beard on her upper lip, — a Jewess, — ^a creature of whose 
habits of life and manners of thought they all were absolutely 
ignorant ; who drank, possibly; who might have been a forger, 
for what any one knew^ ; an adventuress who had found her way 
into society by her art and perseverance, — and who did not 
e\'en pretend to have a relation in the world! That such a one 
should have influence enough to intrude herself into the house 
of Omnium, and blot the scutcheon, and, — ^what was worst of 
all, — perhaps be the mother of future dukes! Lady Glencora, 
in her anger, was very unjust to Madame Goesler, think- 
ing all evil of her, accusing her in her mind of every crime, 
denying her all charm, all beauty. Had the Duke forgotten 
himself and his position for the sake of some fair girl with a 
pink complexion and grey eyes, and smooth hair, and a father, 
I^d V Glencora thought that she w'ould have forgiven it better. 
It might be that Madame Goesler would win her way to the 
coronet ; but when she came to put it on, she should find that 
there were sharp thorns inside the lining of it. Not a woman 
worth the knowing in all Ix>ndon should speak to her; — ^nor 
a man eitlier of those men w ith whom a Duchess of Omnium 
would wish to hold converse. She should find her husband 
rated as a doting fool, and herself rated as a scheming female 
adventuress. And it should go hard wdth Lady Glencora, if 
the Duke w ere not separated from his new Duchess before the 
end of the first year! In her anger Lady Glencora was very 

unjust. , , . i_ 

The Duke, when he left his house w ithout telling his house- 
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hold whither he w'as going, did send his address to, tlio 
top brick of the chimney. His note, which was delivered at 
Madame Goesler's house late on the Sunday evening, vs as as 
follows: — 'I am to have your answer on Monday. I shall be at 
Brighton. Send it by a private messenger to the Bedford 
Hotel there. I need not tell you with what expectation, with 
what hope, with w'hat fear I shall await it. — O.' Poor old man! 
He had run through all the pleasures of life too quickly, and 
had not much left with which to amuse himself. At length he 
had set his eyes on a top brick, and being tired of everything 
else, wanted it very sorely. Poor old man! How should it do 
him any good, even if he got it? Madame CJocslcr, when she 
receded the note, sat with it in her hand, thinking of his great 
want. 'And he would be tired of his new plaything after a 
month/ she said to herself. But she had given herself to the 
next morning, and she w'ould not make up her mind that niglit. 
She would sleep once more with the coronet of a duchess within 
her reach* She did do so; and woke in the morning witJi her 
mind absolutely in doubt. 'When she w^alked down to break- 
fast, all doubt was at an end. The time had come when it was 
necessary that she should resolve, and while her maid was 
brushing her hair for her she did make her resolution. 

‘What a thing it is to be a great lady,' said the maid, who 
may probably have reflected that the Duke of Omnium did not 
come here so often for nothing. 

‘What do you mean by that, Lotta?" 

‘The women I know, madame, talk so much of their 
countesses, and ladyships, and duchesses. I would nev er rest 
till I had a title in this country, if I w ere a lady, — and rich and 
beautiful.' 

‘And can the countesses, and the ladyships, and the duch- 
esses do as they please?' 

‘Ah, madame; — I know^ not that.' 

‘But I know. That will do, Lx>tta. Now leave me.' Then 
Madame Goesler had made up her mind ; but I do not know 
whether that doubt as to having her own way had much to do 
with it. As the wife of an old man she w ould probably have had 
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much of lier own May. Immediately after breakfast she MTOte 

her answer to the Duke, which was as follows: 

"My dear Dtke of Omnium, *Park Ia»ur, Mand^. 

I find so ^^reat a difTkmlty m expressing invseif to votir 
Cjrace m a wTitten letter, that since \'ou left roe I have never 
ceased to wish that I had been less nerv^ous, less doubting, 
and less foolish when you were pn-esent with roe here in mv 
room. I might then have said in one word what will take so 
many awkw ard words to explain. 

‘Great as is the honour you propose to confer chi me, rich 
as is the gift you offer roe, I cannot accept it, I cannot be your 
Grace's wife. 1 may almost say that I knew it was so when you 
parted from me; but the surprise of the situaticHi took away 
from me a part of my judgment, and made me unable to 
answ er you as I should ha\ e done. Nfy lord, the truth is, that 
I am not fit to t>e the wife of the Duke of Omnium. I should 
injure you : and though I should raise myself in name, I should 
in i ure ra vself in chairacter. But vou must not think, because I say 
this, that there is anv reason why I should not be an honest man's 
wife. There is none. I have nothing on my conscience wducfa I 
could not tell you, — or to another man; nothing that I need 
fear to tell to all the w orld. Indeed, my lord, there is nothing 
to tell but this, — that I am not fitted by birth and jxisiticHi to 
be the wife of the Duke of Omnium, Vou would have to blush 
for me, and that no man shall ever have to do on my account. 

"I will own that I have been ambitious, too ambiticHis, and 
ha\'e been pleased to think that one so exalted as you axe, ooe 
whose high position is so rife in the eyes of all men, sho«^ 
have taken pleas ure in mv companv. 1 will confess to a foolish 
w Oman ? siliv vanin* in havmg wished to be knowTi to be the 
friend of the EXike of Omnium. I am like the other moths that 
flutter near the light and have their wings burned. But I am 
wiser than they in this, that ha>'ing been scorched, I know that 
I must keep mv distance. ^ ou will easily belie\’e that a wonwai, 
such as I am, does not refuse to ride in a carnage with your 
Grace's arms on the panels without a regret- I am no 
sc^pber. I do not pretend to despise the rich things of the 
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world, or the high things. x\ccording to my way ot thinking 
a woman ought to wish to be Duchess of Omnium ; but ^he 
ought to wish also to be able to carr>" her coronet w ith a 
proper grace. As Nfadame Goesler I can live, e\ en among my 
superiors, at my ease. As your Grace s wile, I should be ea^\ 

no longer; — nor w'ould your Grace. 

‘You will think perhaps that what I wTite is heartless, that 
I sr>eak altogether of your rank, and not at all of the affection 
you have shown me, or of that which I might p)OSsibly bear 
towards you. I think that when the first flush of passion is 
over in early youth men and women should strive to regulate 
their love, as they do their other desires, by their reason, I 
could love your Grace, fondly, as your wife, if I thought it 
well for your Grace or for myself that we should be man and 
wife. As I think it would be ill for both of us, I will restrain 
that feeling, and remember your Grace ever w ith the purest 
feeling of true fiiendship. 

‘Before I close this letter, I must utter a word of gratitude. 
In the kind of life w'hich I have led as a w idow, a life which 
has been very isolated as regards true fellow^ship, it has been 
my greatest effort to obtain the good opinion of those among 
whom I have attempted to make my way. I may, perhaps, own 
to you now that I have had many difficulties. A woman who is 
alone in the w'orld is ever regarded with suspicion. In this 
coimtry a woman with a foreign name, with means derived 
from foreign sources, with a foreign history, is specially 
suspected. I have striven to live that down, and I ha\"e suc- 
ceeded. But in my wildest dreams I never dreamed of such 
success as this, — that the Duke of Omnium should think me 
die worthiest of the worthy. You may be sure that I am not 
ungrateful, — that I never will be ungrateful. And I trust 
it will not derogate from your opinion of my w orth, that I 
have known w’hat wras due to your Grace’s highness. 

‘I have the honour to be, 

‘My Lord Duke, 

our most obliged and faithful serv'ant, 

‘Marie Max Goesler.* 
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thought struck her. Lady Glencora Palliser had come to her, 
trying to enlist her sympathy for the little heir, beha\ ing, 
indeed, not very well, as Aladame Goesler had thought, but 
still with an earnest purpose which w'as in itself good. She 
would write to Lady Glencora and put her out ot her misery. 
Perhaps there was some feeling of triumph in her mind as she 
returned to the desk from which her epistle had been sent to 
the Duke; — not of that triumph which would have found its 
gratification in boasting of the offer that had been made to her, 
but arising from a feeling that she could now show the proud 
mother of the bold-faced boy that though she would not pledge 
herself to any woman as to what she might do or not do, she was 
nevertheless capable of resisting such a temptation as would 
have been irresistible to many. Of the Duke’s offer to her she 
would hav^e sp)oken to no human being, had not this woman 
shown that the Duke's purpose w^as known at least to her, and 
now, in her letter, she would WTite no plain word of that offer. 
Sie would not state, in words intelligible to any one who 
might read, that the Duke had offered her his hand and his 
coronet. But she would wTite so that Lady Glencora should 
understand her. And she would be careful that there should 
be no word in the letter to make I^dy Glencora think that 
she supposed herself to be unfit for the rank offered to her. 
She had been very humble in w'hat she had WTitten to the 
Duke, but she would not be at all humble in what she w as 
about to WTite to the mother of the bold-faced boy. And this 
was die letter when it was wTitten: — 

dear Lady Glencora, 

venture to send you a line to put you out of vour misery ; 
— for you were very miserable w hen you w^ere so good as to 

come here yesterday. Your dear little boy is safe from me ; 

and, what is more to the purpose, so are you and your husband, 
— and your uncle, whom, in truth, I love. You asked me a 
downright question which I did not then choose to answer bv 
a downright answ’^er. The downright answ'er w as not at that 
time due to you. It has since been given, and as I like you too 
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well to \%ish you to be in torment, I send you a line to say tliaf 
I shall never be in tlte w ay of you or your boy, 

‘And now, dear Lady Glencora, one word more. SSiould it 
ever again appear to you to be necessary to use your zeal for 
the protection of your husband or 3 ’our child, do not endeavour 
to dissuade a woman by trying to make her think that she, by 
her alliarKre, would bring degradation into any house, or to 
any man. If there could have been an argument pow~erful with 
me, to make me do that which you wished to prevent, it was 
die argument which you used. But my own comfort, and the 
happiness of another person whom I value almost as much as 
myself, were too important to be sacrificed even to a w^oiiian*s 
re\ enge. I take mine by writing to you and telling you that 
I am better and more rational and wTser than you took me 
to be. 

‘If, after tliis, you choose to be tm good terms with me, 
1 shall be happy to be your firiend. I shaft want no further 
revenge. Vou owe me some little apology; but whether you 
make it or not, 1 will be contented, and will never do more 
than ask whether your darling's prospects are still safe. There 
are more women than one in the world, you know', and you 
must not consider vourself to be out of the wcxxi b ec a us e you 
have escaped from a single danger. If there arise another, 
come to me, and w'e wall consult tc^ether, 

‘Dear Lady Glencora, yours alw^ays sincerely, 

'Marie M. G/ 


lliere was a thing or two besides which she longed to say, 
laughing as she thought of them. But she refrained, a nd her 

letter, ^' hen finished, was as it is giv'en above. 

On the day following. Lady Glencora was again in Park 
l-ine. When she first read Nfadan^ Goesler's letter, she felt 
her^lf to be annoved and angrv, but her anger was with her- 
Llf rather than witli her co^spondent. Ever since her last 
interview w xxh the woman whom she had feared, she had been 
conscious of having been indiscreet. All her feelu^s had 
been too \ iolent. aiiil it might well have been that die should 
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have driven this woman to do the very thing that she was so 
anxious to avoid. *You owe me some little , Nladanie 

Goesler had said. It was true, — and she would afX>loglse. 
Undue pride was not a part of Lady Cilencora's charat tt r. 
Indeed, there was not enough of pride in her rornposition. 
She had been quite ready to hate this woman, and to tiglit her 
on every point as long as the danger existed ; but she was 
equally willing to take the woman to her heart now that the 
danger w'as over* Apologise! Of course she w ould ajxjloglse. 
And she would make a friend of the woman if tlie w i>nian 
wished it. But she would not have the woman and tlie Duke at 
Matching together again, lest, after all, tliere might be a 
mistake. She did not show Madame GoesIer*s letter to her 
husband, or tell him anything of the relief she had received. 
He had cared but little for the danger, thinking more of his 
budget than of the danger; and would be suiticiently at his 
ease if he heard no more rumours of his uncle's marriage. 
Lady Glencora went to Park Lane early on the Tuesday morn- 
ing, but she did not take her boy with her. She under sto<xi 
that Madame Goesler might pierhaps indulge in a little gentle 
raillery at the child's e.xp>ense, and the motlier felt that tJas 
might be borne the more easily if the child were not j>resent. 

'I have come to thank you for your letter, NIadame Goesler,* 
said Lady Glencora, before she sat down. 

*Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, or to dance 
at our bridal?' said Madame Goesler, standing up from her 
chair and laughing, as she sang the lines* 

'Certainly not to dance at your bridal,' said Lady Glencora. 
'Alas! no. You have forbidden the banns too effectually for 
that, and I sit here wearing tlie willow- all alone. W hy 
shouldn t I be allowed to get married as w'ell as anotlicr 
woman, 1 wonder? I think you hav'e been very hard upon me 

among you. But sit down. Lady Glencora. At any' rate y'uu 
come in peace.' 

'Certainly in f>eace, and w ith much admiration, — and a great 

deal of love and affection, and all that kind of tiling, if you will 
only accept it.* 
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‘I shall be too proud. Lady Glencora; — for the Duke's sake, 
if for no other reason.* 

'And I have to make my apology'.' 

'It was made as soon as your carriage stopped at my door 
\\ith fHendly wheels. Of course I understand. I can know how 
terrible it all was to you,^-evm though the dear little Planta- 
genet might not hav e be^ in much danger. Fancy what it 
would be to disturb the career of a Plantagenet! I am fer too 
well read in history, I can assure you/ 

' 1 said a word for which I am sorry, and which I should not 
have said/ 

‘Never mind the word. After all, it was a true word. I do 
not hesitate to say so now myself, though I will allow no 
other woman to say it, — and no man either. I should have 
degraded him,^ — -and disgraced him/ Madame Gkiesler now 
had dropp>ed the bantering tone >vhi<h she had assumed, and 
was speaking in sober earnest. ‘ I, for myself, have nodiitig 
about me of which 1 am ashamed. I have no history to hide, 
no stor\’ to be brought to light to my discredit- But I have not 
been so bom, or so placed by circximstances, as make me fit 
to l>e the wife of the Duke of Omnium. I should not have been 
happy, you know/ 

‘You w’ant nothing, dear JVfadame Goesler, \ou have all 
that society can give you/ 

*1 do not know about that. I have much given to me hy 
societv. but there are many things that I want; — a hnght- 
faced little bov, for instance, to go about with me in my 
carriage. Why did you not bring him. Lady GlOTOora?* 

'I came out in my penitential sheet, and when one goes in 
that guise, one goes alone. I had half a mind to walk. 

•You will fcHing him soonr* 

*Oh, ves. He w'as very anxious to know the other day who 

was the beautitul lady with the black hair. 

'You did not tell him that the beautiful lady with the black 
hair was a possible aunt, was a possible r But we wrill not 

think anv more of things so horrible. 

‘I told him nothing of my fears, you may be sure/ 
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^Some day, when I am a very old woman, and wlicii his 
father is <^iiite an old dulce, and when he has u dozen little s 
and girls of his own, you will tell him the story Then lie wiW 
reflect what a madman his great-uncle must lia\ e l>ceii, to 
have thought of making a duchess out ot such a wizened old 

w'oman as that/ 

They parted the best of friends, but Lady Cilencora \%as 
still of opinion that if the lady and the Duke w ere to l*c> 
brought together at Matcliing, or elsewhere, tliere might still 

be danger. 


CHAPTER LXIII 

Sboxxxing bow tbe Duke stood bis ground 

Tk fftu LOW the barrister, who had given so many lectures to 
our firiend Phineas Finn, lectures that ought to have 
been useful, was now himself in tlie House ot Commons, 
having reached it in the legitimate course of his profession. 
At a certain p>oint of his career, supposing his career to hav e 
been sufficiently prosperous, it becomes natural to a barrister 
to stand for some constituency, and natural for him als4^> to 
form his politics at that period of his life w'ith a v iew' to his 
further advancement, looking, as he does so, carefully at the 
age and standing of the various candidates for high legal 
office. ^Vhen a man has worked as Nfr. Low^ had w'orked, he 
begins to regard the bench wistfully, and to calculate the 
profits of a two years* run in the Attorney-Generalship. It is 
the way of the profession, and thus a proper and sutficient 
number of real barristers finds its way into the House. Mr. 
Low had been angry with Phineas becrause he, being a barrister, 
had climbed into it after another fashion, having taken up 
politics, not in the proper way as an assistance to his great 
profession, but as a profession in itself. Mr. Low had been 
quite sure that his pupil had been wrong in this, ami that 
the error would at last show itself, to his pupil's cost. And 
Mrs. Low had been more sure than Mr. Low, havitig not 
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unnaturally been jealous that a young whipper-snapper of 
a pupil, — as she had once called Phineas, — should become a 
Parliament man before her husband, who had worked his way 
up gallantly, in the usual course. She would not give wav a jot 
even now, — ^not even when she heard that Phineas was going 
to marry^ this and that heiress. For at this period of his life 
such rumours were afloat about him, originating probably 
in his hopes as to Violet Kffingham and his intimacy with 
Nladame Goesler. 'Oh, heiresses!' said Mrs. Low?. 'I don't 
believe in heiresses’ money till I see it. Three or four hundred 
a year is a great fortune for a woman, but it don't go far in 
keeping a house in London. And when a woman has got a little 
money she generally know s how to spend it. He has begun 
at the WTong end, and they who do that never get themselves 
right at the last/ 

At this time Phineas had become somewhat of a fine gentle- 
man, which made >Irs. Low the more angry with him. He 
show ed himself willing enough to go to Mrs. Low's house, 
but when there he seemed to her to give himself airs. I think 
that she was unjust to him, and that it w'as natural that he 
should not bear himself beneath her remarks exactly as he had 
done when he w as nobod\". He had certainly been very success- 
ful. He was always listened to in the House, and rarely spoke 
except on subjects which belonged to him, or had be^ allotted 
to him as part of his business. He lived quite at his ease with 
people of the highest rank, — and those of his own mode of life 
who disliked him did so simply because they r^arded with 
en\y his too rapid rise. He rode upon a pretty hoi^ in the 
park, and w as careful in his dress, and had about him an air 
of comfortable w’ealth which Mrs. Low? thought he had not 
earned- WTien her husband told her of his sufficient salary* she 
w ould shake her head and express her opinion that a good 
time w as coming. By which she perhaps meant to imply a be- 
lief that a time was coming in which her husband wnuld have 
a salary much better than that now enjoyed by Phineas, and 
much more likely to be permanent. The Radicals were not to 
have office for c\ er, and when they were gone, what then. 
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'I don*t supp)ose he saves a shilling,' said Nfrs. 
can he, keeping a horse in the park, and hunting doun in tht 
country, and living with lords? I shouldn't wond< r it lie i'-n t 
found to be over head and cars in debt when tilings ( t>nic t-j 
be looked into/ Mrs. Low was fond of an assured pro>;x,rit y. 
of money in the funds, and was proud to tliink that her hu-*- 
band lived in a house of his own. lOs, ground-rent to 

the Portman estate is what w'e pay, Mr. Bunee,' .>he oiu c said 
to that gallant Radical, *and tliat comes of l>eginning at iht 
right end. Mr. Low had nothing when he began the w o rid, 
and I had just what made us decent tlie day we married. But 
he began at the right end, and let tilings go as they may lu' 
can*t get a fall.' Mr. Bunce and Mrs. Low*, though they diHered 
much in politics, sympathised in reference to Phineas, 

'I never believes, ma'am, in nobody doing any go<jKj by 
getting a place,' said Mr. Bunco. 'Of course I don't rnea/i 
judges and them like, which must be. But w hen a young man 
has ever so much a year for sitting in a big rmiin down at 
Whitehall, and reading a newspaper w'ith his feet up on a 
chair, I don't think it honest, whether he's a Parliament man 
or whether he ain't/ Whence Mr. Bunce had got his notions 
as to the way in which officials at Whitehall pass their time, 
I cannot say; but his notions are very cuinnion nations, d he 
British w'orld at large is slow to believe tliat the great British 
housekeeper keeps no more cats tlian what kill mice. 

Mr. Low, who was now frequently in tiie hal>it of sct ing 
Phineas at the House, had somewhat changed his opinions, 
and was not so eager in condemning Phineas as was liis w ife. 
He had begun to think that perhaps Phineas had shown some 
knowledge of his own aptitudes in die career whu h fie had 
sought, and was aware, at any rate, that his late pupil was 
somebody in the House of Commons. A man will ainio>t 
always respect him whom those around him respect, and w ill 
generally look up to one who is evidently above him>elt in hi> 
own daily avocation. Now Phineas w'as certainly afx3\e Mr, 
Low in parliamentary reputation. He sat on a front h. He 
knew the leaders of parties. He was at home amidst the forms 
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of the House, He enjoyed something of the prestige of C5ovem- 
ment jx>wer. And he walked about familiarly with the sons of 
dukes and tlie brothers of earls in a manner which had its efifect 
even on Mr. Low. Seeing these things Mr. Low could not 
maintain his old opinion as stoutly as did his wife. It wras 
almost a privilege to Mr. Low to be intimate with Phineas 
Finn. How then could he look dowTi upon him? 

He was surprised, therefore, one day when Phineas dis- 
cussed the matter w^ith him fully. Phineas had asked him what 
would be his chance of success if even now he were to give up 
|x>litics and take to the Bar as the means of earning his liveli- 
hood. ‘You would have uphill work at first, as a matter of 
course,* said Nfr. Low. 

But it might be done I suppose. To have been in office 
w*ould not be fatal to me?* 

‘No, not fatal. Nothing of the kind need be fatal. Men have 
succeeded, and have sat on the bench afterwrards, who did not 
begin till they were past forty. You would have to live down 
a prejudice created agamst yourself^ that is all. The attorneys 
do not like barristers who are anything else but barristers/ 

‘The attorneys are very arbitrary, 1 know,' said Phineas. 

‘Yes; — and there would be this against you — ^that it is so 
difficult for a man to go back to the verdure and malleability 
of pupildom, w ho has once escaped from the necessary humi- 
litv of its conditions. You will find it difficult 


to sit and wait 


for business in a Vice-Chancellor's Court, after having had 
Vice-Chancellors, or men as big as Vice-Chancellors, to wait 

up>on you.* 

‘I do not think much of that.* 

' But others would think of it, and you would find that there 
w ere difficulties. But you are not thinking of it in earnest? 

‘Yes, in earnest/ 

‘Why so? I should have thought that eveiy day had re- 
moved you further and further from any such idea.' 

‘The ground I’m on at present is so slippeiy/ 

‘Well, yes. I can understand that. But yet it is less slippery 

than it usJ^ to be.' 
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•Ahi — you do not exactly see. What if I were to lose my 
seat?’ 

'You are safe at least for the next four years, I should 



'Ah; — no one can tell. And 
differ from the Govemmen 


‘You must not do that. You have put yourself into a 
with these men^ and you must remain in the boat. I should 
have thought all that was easy to you.' 

'It is not so easy as it seems. The very necessity of sitting 
still in the boat is in itself irksome,— very irksome. And then 
there comes some crisis in which a man cannot sit still.' 

'Is there any such crisis at hand now ?’ 

‘I cannot say that; — but I am beginning to find that sitting 
stiD is very disagreeable to me. When I hear those fellow s 
below having their own way, and saying just what tlicy like, 
it makes me furious. There is Robson. He tried office for a 
rauple of years, and has broken away; and now, by Gc^orge, 
there is no man they think so much of as they do of Robson. 

He is twice the man he was when he sat on the Treasury 
Bench.* 

'He is a man of fortune; — ^is he not?’ 

'I suppose so. Of course he is, because he lives. He never 
earns anything. His wife had money,’ 

'My dear Finn, that makes all the difference. When a man 

has means of his owti he can please himself. Do you marry 

a wife with money, and then you may kick up your heels, and 

do as you like about the Colonial Office. W’hen a man hasn’t 

money, of course he must fit himself to the circumstances of 
a profession.’ 

'Though his profession may require him to be dishonest.’ 

'I did not say that.* 

'But I say it, my dear Low. A man who is ready to vote 
bl^ white because somebody tells him, is dishonest. Never 
mind, old fellow. I shall pull through, I daresay. Don't go aixl 
teU your wife aU this, or she’ll be harder upon me than ever 
when she sees me.’ After that Mr. Low began to think that 
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his Wife's judgment in this matter had been better than 
his owTi. 

Robson could do as he liked because he had married a woman 
with money. Phineas told himself that that game wrs also 
oF>en to him. He, too, might marry money. Violet Effingham 
mone\ , cjuite enough to make him independent w^ere he 
married to her. And NIadame Goesler had money; — plenty of 
money, ^\nd an idea had begun to creep upon him that 
Madame Goesler would take him were he to offer himself. 
But he would sooner go back to the Bar as the lowest pupil, 
sooner clean boots for barristers, — so he told himself, — ^than 
niarry a woman simply because sHe had money, than many 
any other woman as long as there w as a chance that Violet 
might be won. But it was very desirable that he should know 
hether Violet might be won or not. It was now July, and 
everybody would be gone in another month. Before August 
w ould be over lie was to start for Ireland with Mr* Monk, and 
he knew» that words would be siK)ken in Ireland wJiich might 
make it indispensable for him to be, at any rate, able to throw 
up his office. In these days he became more anxious than he 
used to be alxiut NI iss Effingham's fortune. 

He had never spoken as yet to Lxird Brentford since the day 
on w'hich the Elarl had quarrelled with him, nor had he ever 
been at tlie house in Portman Square. Lady Laura he met 
occasionallv, and had ahvays spoken to her. SJie was gracious 
to him, but there had been no rcnew’al of their intimacy. 
Rumours had reached him that things were going badly W’ith 
her and her husband ; but when men rej>eated such rumours in 
his presence, he said little or nothing on the subject. It w^as 
not for him, at any rate, to speak of Lady Laura's unhappiness. 
I.ord Chiltem he had seen once or twice during the last month, 
and they had met cordially as friends. Of course he could ask 
no question from Lord Chiltem as to Violet; but he did learn 
that his friend had again patched up some reconciliation writh his 
father. 'He has quarrelled with me, you know%^ said Phineas. 
"I am vcrv sorrv, but what could I do? As things went, I 

was obliged to tell liim.' 
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‘Do not suppose for a moment that I am blaming you. It is, 
no doubt, much better that he should know it all/ 

'And it cannot make much difference to you, I should say/ 

'One doesn't like to quarrel with those who have been kind 
to one,' said Phineas. 

'But it isn't your doing. He'll come right again after a time. 
When I can get my own affairs settled, you may be sure I'll 
do my best to bring him round. But what's the reason you 
never see Laura now?' 

'What's the reason that everything goes awry?' said 
Phineas, bitterly. 

'When I mentioned your name to Kennedy the other day, 
he looked as black as thunder. But it is not odd that any one 
should quarrel with him. I can't stand him. Do you know, I 
sometimes think that Laura will have to give it up, Xhen there 
will be another mess in the family!' 

This was all very well as coming from Lord Chiltem ; but 
there was no word about Violet, and Phineas did not know 
how to get a word from any one. Lady Laura could have told 
him everything, but he could not go to Lady Laura. He did 
go to Lady Baldock's house as often as he thought he could 
with propriety, and occasionally he saw Violet, But he could 
do no more than see her, and the days and weeks were passing 
by, and the time was coming in which he would have to go 
away, and be with her no more. The end of the season, which 
was always to other men, — ^to other working men such as our 
hero , — a period of pleasurable anticipation, to him was a time 
of sadness, in which he felt that he was not exactly like to, or 
even equal to, the men with whom he lived in London, In the 
old days, in which he was allowed to go to Loughlinter or to 
Saulsby, when all men and women were going to their Lough- 
linters and their Saulsbys, it was very well with him ; but there 
was something melancholy to him in his yearly journey to 
Ireland. ITe loved his father and mother and sisters as w^ell as 
do other men; but there was a falling off in the manner of his 
life which made him feel that he had been in some sort out of 
his own element in London. ITe would have liked to have shot 
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grouse at Loughlinter, or pheasants at Saulsby, or to have 
hunted do^Ti at WiUingford, — or better still, to have made 
love to Violet Efifinghain wherever Violet Effingham might 
^ herselE But all this was closed to him nowj and 

tliere w ould be nothing for him but to remain at Killalci, or 
to return to his work in Downing Street, from A^ugust to 
February. Mr. Monk, indeed, was going with him for a few 
weeks ; but even this association did not make up for that sort 
of society which he would have preferred. 

The session went on very quietl3". The question of the Irish 
Reform Bill w as postponed tHl the next year, which was a 
great thing gained. He carried his bill about the Canada Rail- 
way, with sundry other small bills apjjertaining to it, through 
the House in a manner which redounded infinitely to his credit. 
There was just enough of op|x>sition to give a zest to the 
w ork, and to make the affair conspicuous among the affidrs of 
the \'ear. As his chief was in the other House, the wrork fell 
altogether into his hands, so that he came to be conspicuous 
among L'nder-Secretaries. It was only when he said a word to 
aLn\’ leaders of his party about other matters, — ^about Irish 
Tenant-right, for instance, which was beginning to loom very 
large, that he found himself to be snubbed. But there was no 
room for action this >*ear in reference to Irish Tenant-right, 
and therefore any deep consideraticn of that discomfort might 
be legitimate!)^ postponed. If he did by chance oj>en his moudi 
on the subject to Nlr. !\Ionk, even Mr. Monk discouraged 
him. 

In the earlv da^-s of July, when the weather wras very hot, 
and |>eople w ere beginn'mg to complain of the Thames, and 
members were becoming thirst)- after grouse, and the remain- 
ing davs of parliamentary work were being counted up, there 
came to him news, — news that w^as soon knowTi throughout 
the fashionable w orld, — that the Duke of Omnium was going 

give a garden party at a certain villa residence on the banks 
of die Thames above Richmond. It w^as to be such a garden 
partv as had never been seen before. And it would be the more 
remarkable because the Duke had never been known to do 
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such a thine:. The villa was called The Homs, and had, indeed, 
been given by the Duke to Lady Glencora on her marriage ; 
but the party was to be the Duke’s party, and The Homs, 
with all its gardens, conserv^atories, lawns, shrubberies, pad- 
docks, boat-houses, and boats, was to be made brigiit and 
beautiful for the occasion. Scores of workmen were about the 
place through the three first w eeks of July. The world at large 
did not at all know why the Duke w as doing so unwonted a 
thing, — why he should undertake so new' a trouble. But Lady 
Glencora knew, and Madame Goesler shrewdly guessed, the 
riddle. 'WTien Madame Goesler’s unexpected refusal had 
reachedhis Grace, he felt that he must either accept the lady's 
refusal, or j>ersevere- After a day’s consideration, he resoK ed 
that he would accept it. The top brick of the chimney w as \ er\' 
desirable; but perhaj>s it might be w'ell that he should en- 
deavour to live without it. Then, accepting this refusal, he mu?st 
either stand his ground and bear the blow*, — or he must run 
away to that villa at Como, or elsewhere. The running a wav 
seemed to him at first to be the better, or at least the more 
pleasant^ course; but at last he determined that he would 
stand his ground and bear the blow. Therefore he gave his 
garden party at The Homs. 

Who was to be invited? Before the first w'eek in Julv was 

■te' 

over, many a bosom in Ifondon was fluttering with anxietv* on 
that subject. The Duke, in giving his short w ord of instruction 
to Lady Glencora, made her understand that he w ould wish her 
to be particular in her in\itations. Her Royal Higlmess the 
Princess, and his Royal Highness the Prince, had both been 
so gracious as to say that Aey would honour his fete. The 
Duke himself had made out a short list, with not more than 
a dozen names. Lady Glencora was employed to select the real 
^^Tt>wd, — the five hundred out of the ten thousand who were 
to be blessed. On the Duke’s own private list was the name 
of Madame Goesler. Lady Glencora understood it all. W'heji 
Madame Goesler got her card, she thought that she under- 
stood it too. And she thought also that the Duke w as beha\ ing 
in a gallant w'ay. 
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Tliere was, no doubt, much difficulty about the in\itations 
and a considerable amount of iU-wiU was created. And they 
w ho considered themselves entitled to be asked, and were not 
asked, were fuU of \sTath against their more fortunate friends, 
instead of being angry with the Ehike or with Lady Glencoral 
who had neglected them. It was soon known that Lady Glen- 
cora was the real dispenser of the favours, and I fancy that 
her ladyship w as tired of her task before it was completed. 
Xhe partN^ w as to take place on Wednesday, the 27th of July, 
and before tlie day had come, men and women had become 
so hardy in the combat that personal applications were made 
with unflinching importunity; and letters were written to 
Lady Glencora putting forward this claim and that claim with 
a piteous clamour. 'No, that is too bad,' Lady Glencora said 
to her particular friend, \Irs, Grey, when a letter came firom 
Mrs. Bonteen, stating all that her husband had ever done 
towards supporting Mr. Palliser in Parliament, — ^and all that 


he e\*er w^ould do. *She shan't have it, even though she could 
put Plantagenet into a minority to-morrow/ 

NIrs, Bonteen did not get a card; and when she heard that 
Phineas Finn had received one, her WTath against Phineas was 
very great. He was 'an Irish adv'enturer,* and she regretted 
deeply that Mr. Bonteen had ever interested himself in bring- 
ing such an upstart forward in the world of politics. But as 
Nfr. Bonteen never had done anything towards bringing 
Phineas forward, there was not much cause for regret on this 
head. Phineas, however, got his card, and, of course, accepted 
the inritation. 


Xhe grounds were opened at four. There ivas to be an early 
dinner out in tents at fiv’e; and after dinner men and women 
w ere to w alk about, or dance, or make love — or hay, as suited 
them. The haycocks, however, were ready prepared, while it 
was expected that they should bring the love with them. 
Phineas, know ing that he should meet Violet Effingham, took 
a great deal with him ready made. 

For an hour and a half Lad3^ Glencora kept her position in 
a saloon through which the guests passed to the grounds, and 
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to every comer she imparted the information that the Duke 
was on the la\\'n; — to every comer but one. To Madame 
Goesler she said no such word. "So glad to see you, my dear/ 
she said, as she pressed her friend's hand: 'it I am not killed 


by this work. I'll make you out again by-and-by/ Xlien 
Madame Goesler passed on, and soon found herself amidst a 
throng of acquaintance. After a few minutes she saA^ the Duke 
seated in an arm-chair, close to the river-bank, and she bra\ cl %* 
went up to him, and thanked him for the invitation. 'Tfie 
thanks are due to you for gracing our entertainment,' said the 
Duke, rising to greet her. There were a dozen people stand- 
ing round, and so the thing was done without difficulty. At 
that moment there came a notice that their royal highnesses 
were on the ground, and the Duke, of course, w ent off to meet 
them. There was not a word more spoken betrween tlie Duke 
and hladame Goesler on that afternoon. 

Phineas did not come till late, — ^till seven, when the banquet 
was over* I think he w-^as right in tJiis, as tlie banqueting in 
tents loses in comfort almost more than it gains in romance. 
A small picnic may be very well, and the distance previously 
travelled may give to a dinner on the ground the seeming 
excuse of necessity. Frail human nature must be supported, — 
and human nature, haA-ing gone so far in pursuit of the beauti- 
ful, is entitled to w’hat best support the unaccustomed circum- 
stances will allow. Therefore, out with the cold pies, out w ith 
the salads, and the chickens, and the champagne. Since no 
better may be, let us recruit human nature sitting upon this 
moss, and forget our discomforts in the glory of the x erdure 
around us. And dear Mary, seeing that the cushion from the 

is small, and not wishing to accept the too generous 
offer that she should take it all for her own use, w ill admit 
a contact somewhat closer than the ordinary chairs of a dining- 
room render necessary. That in its w'av is very well ; but 

I hold that a banquet on narrow tables in a' tent is dis- 



ing 


Phineas strolled into the grounds when the tent was nearly 
empty, and w'hen Ladj’ Glencora, almost sinking beneath her 
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exertions, was taking rest in an inner room. The Duke at liiis 
ti me was dining with their royal bignesses, and three or four 
others, specially selected, very comfortably within doors. 
Out of doors the world had begun to dance, — and the world 
was beginning to say that it would be much nicer to go and 
dance upon the boards inside as soon as possible. For, though 
of all parties a garden party is the nicest, everybody is always 
anxious to get out of the garden as quick as may be. A few 
ardent lovers of suburban picturesque effect were sitting be- 
neath the haycocks, and four forlorn damsels were vainly ei^ 
deavourmg to excite the sympathy of manly youth by playing 
croquet in a comer. I am not sure, however, that tiie lovers 
beneath the haycocks and tlie players at croquet were not 
actors hired by Lady Glencora for the occasion. 

Phineas had not been long on the lawn before he saw Lady 
Laura Kennedy. She was standing with another lady, and 
Barrington Erie was with them. ‘So you have been successful?* 
said Barrington, greeting him. 

‘Successful in what?' 

‘In what? In getting a ticket. I have had to promise three 
tide-waiterships, and to give deep hints about a bishopric 
expected to be vacant, before I got in. But what matters? 
Success pays for everything. My only trouble now is how I’m 
to get back to London.’ 

Lady Laura shook hands with Phineas, and that as he was 
passing on, follow’ed him for a step and whispered a word to 
him. ‘Mr. Finn,’ she said, ‘if you are not going yet, come back 
to me presently. I have something to say to you. I shall not be 
far from the river, and shall stay here for about an hour.’ 

Phineas said that he would, and then went on, not knowing 
exactly where he was going. He had one desire, — ^to find 
Violet Effingham, but when he should find her he could not 
carrv her off, and sit with her beneath a haycock. 
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was over 


encounte 

a crowd of" people who \\ ere 
embarkation ot~ ct^irtain daring' 
were watermen there in txie 
spirits down to Richmond 
and many daring spirits did take 
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summer white garments, so 
boats were voted to ha\ e 


'Are you going to venturer* said Phineas to the lady. 

**! should like it of all things if I were not afraid for my 
cdothes- Will you come?* 

*I was never good ujx>n the water. I should be s^a-sick to 
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a certainty. They are going down beneath the bridge too, 

we should be splashed by the steamers. I don't think my 
courage is high enough/ Tlius Phineas excused himself, being 
still intent on prosecuting his search for Violet. 

'Then neither will 1/ said Madame Goesler. 'One 
from a peccant oar would destroy the whole symmetry of my 

dress. Look. That green young lady has already been 
sprinkled/ 

‘But the blue young gentleman has been sprinkled also,* 
said Phineas, ‘and they will be happy in a joint baptism.* 
Then they strolled along the river path togetfier, and were 
soon alone. ‘You will be leaving town soon, Madame Goesler?* 

‘Almost immediately/ 

‘And w'here do you go?* 

‘Oh, — ^to Vienna- I am there for a couple of months every 
year, minding my business. 1 wonder whether you would 
know me, if you saw me ; — sometimes sitting on a stool in a 
covinting-house, sometimes going about among old houses, 
settling what must be done to save them from tumbling down. 
I dress so differently at such times, and talk so differently, and 
look so much older, that I almost fancy myself to be another 


‘Is it a great trouble to j"ou?* 

rather like it. It makes me feel that I do something 
in the world.* 

‘Do you go alone?* 

‘Quite alone. I take a German maid with me, and never 
speak a word to any one else on the journey.' 

‘That must be very bad,* said Phineas. 

^ Yes ; it is the w^orst of it. But then I am so much ac customed 
to be alone. You see me in society, and in society only, and 
therefore naturally look upon me as one of a gregarious herd; 
but I am in truth an animal that feeds alone and lives alone. 
Take the hours of the year all through, and 1 am a solHaiy 
during four-fifdis of them. And what do you intend to do?* 

‘I go to Ireland/ 

ta vour own Deoole. How nice! I have no people to 
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go to. I have one sister, who lives with her husband at Riga* 
She is my only relation, and I never see her/ 

*But you have thousands of friends in England.* 

-as you see them,' — ^and she turned and spread out 


her hands towards the crowded lawn, which w^as behind them 
‘What are such friends worth? What would they do for me?’ 

*I do not know that the Duke would do much,* said Phineas 
laughing* 

Madame Goesler laughed also. The Duke is not so bad,* 
she said. ‘The Duke would do as much as any one else. I won’t 
have the Duke abused.* 

ay be your particular friend, for what I know,* said 


Phineas 


*Ah; — no. I have no particular friend. And were I to wisli 
to choose one, I should think the Duke a little above me.* 
‘Oh, yes; — ^and too stiffs and too old, and too pompous, 
and too cold, and too make-believe, and too gingerbread.' 
‘Mr. Finn!* 

‘The Duke is all buckram, you know.* 

‘Then why do you come to his house?* 

‘To see you, Madame Goesler.* 

‘Is that true, Mr. Finn?* 

*Yes; — ^it is true in its w'ay. One goes about to meet those 
whom one likes, not always for the pleasure of the host's 
society. I hope I am not wrong because I go to liouses at 
which I like neither the host nor the hostess.' Phineas as he said 
this was thinking of Lady Baldock, to whom of late he had been 
exceedingly civil, — but he certainly did not like Lady Baldock. 

‘I think you have been too hard upon the Duke of Omnium. 
Do you know him well?* 

‘Personally? certainly not. Do you? Does anybody?* 

^ I think he is a gracious gentleman,* said hladame Goesler, 

‘and though I cannot boast of knowing him well, I do not like 

to hear him called buckram. I do not think he is buckram. It is 

very easy for a man in his position to live so as to please all 

people. He has to maintain the prestige of the highest aristo- 
cracy in Europe.* 
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‘Look at his nephew, who w-ill be the 
works as hard as any man in the country. 'Will 
tain it better? "What good did the present ynarn , 

‘You believe only in motion, Nfr. Finn; and not at i 

quiescence. An express train at full speed is grander ‘ 
than a mountain with heaps of snow. 1 own that 


carry that dignity will 
hould be breasts made 


an 



sometbing glorious in tbe dignity 

thing, if only he knows how t 

proper grace. I think that there 
carry stars.* 

'Stars which they have never earned,* said Pluneas 

‘Ah; well; we will not fight about it. Go and 

star, and I will say that it becomes you better than 
on the coat of the Duke of O mnium .* 'ITus she ss 
earnestness which he could not pretend not to notice or not to 
understand. ‘1 too may he able to see that the express train is 
really greater than the mountain.* 

'Though, for your own life, you wnuld prefer to sit and 
gaze upon the snowy peaks?* 

‘No ; that is not so. For myself, 1 would prefer to be of* use 

somewhere, ^to some one, if it were possible. I strive sorne- 

ti mes.* 

'And 1 am sure successfully.* 

'Nev'er mind. 1 hate to talk about myselL Y^ou and the Xhike 
are fair subjects for conversation; you as tbe express train, 
who will probably do your sixty miles an hour in safely, but 
may possibly go dovm a bank with a crash. 

‘Certainly I may,* said Phineas. 

‘ And the Duke, as the mountain, which Is fixed in its state- 
liness, short of the pow-er of some earthquake, which shall he 
grander and more terrible than any earthquake yet know^ 


re we are at the house again 
a while. 


rw 

‘If 1 leav'e you, Madame Goesler, I will say good-bye 


till 


*1 shall be in town again 
will come and see me?* 


know 
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one 


'Of course I will.' 

‘And then this love trouble of course will be o\ er, 
way or the other; — ^will it not?' 

‘Ah! — who can say?' 

‘Faint heart never won fair lady. But your heart is never 
faint. Farewell.' 

Then he left her. Up to this moment he had not seen Violet, 
and yet he knew that she was to be there. She had herself told 
him that she was to accompany Lady Laura, whom he had 
already met. Lady Baldock had not been invited, and bad ex- 
press^ great animosity against the Duke in consequence. She 
had gone so far as to say that the Duke was a man at whose 
house a young lady such as her niece ought not to be seen. 
But Violet had laughed at this, and declared her intention of 
accepting the invitation. ‘Go,* she had said; ‘of course I shall 
go. I should have broken my heart if 1 could not have got 
there.' Phineas therefore was sure that she must be in the 
place. He had kept his eyes ever on the alert, and j"et he had 
not found her. And now he must keep his app>ointment with 
Lady Laura Kennedy, So he went down to the path by the 
river, and there he found her seated close by the water's edge. 
Her cousin Barrington Erie was still with her, but as soon as 
Phineas joined them, Erie went away. ‘I had told him,' said 
Lady Laura, ‘that I wished to speak to you, and he stayed Avith 
me till you came. There are worse men than Barrington a 
great deal.' 

‘I am sure of that,' 

‘Are you and he still friends, Mr. Finn?' 

hope so. I do not see so much of him as I did w lien I had 
less to do,' 

‘He says that you have got into altogether a different set.' 

‘I don't know that. I have gone as circumstances haA e 
directed me, but I have certainly not intended to throAv^ oa er 
so old and good a friend as Barrington Erie.' 

'Oh, — he does not blame you. He tells me that you have 
found your way among what he calls the aa orking men of the 
party, and he thinks you Avill do very well, — if you can only be 

n R 
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patient enoughs 'We all expected, a different line finom you, you 

know, — more of words and less of deeds, if I may say so; 

more of liberal oratory and less of government action; btif I 
do not doubt that you are right.* 

1 think that I have been wrong,* said Phineas, *I lio- 
coming heartily sick of officialities.* 

'that comes from the fickleness about which papa is so 
fond of quoting his Latin. Xhe ox desires ffie sadd le. The 
charger w ants to plough.* 

'And which am Ir* 

‘ Vour career may combine the digni^ of the one wdth the 
utility of the other. At any rateyou must not think of changing 
now. Have you seen Mr, Kennedy lately?* She a sVed the 
question abruptly, showring that she was anxious to get to the 
matter resfiecting which she had summoned him to her side, 
and that all that she had said hitherto had been uttered as it 
w'ere in preparation of that subject. 

"Seen him? yes ; I see him daily. But we hardly do more than 



‘Why not?* Phineas stood for a moment in sUence, hesitat- 
ing. ‘Why is it that he and you do not speak?* 

‘How can 1 answ'er that question. Lady Laura?* 

‘Do you know any reason? Sit down, or, if you please, I will 
get up and walk with you. He tells me that you have chosen to 
quarrel wrth him, and that I have made you do so. He sajrs 
diat you have confessed to him that I have asked you to 

quarrel with him,* 

‘He can hardly have said that,* 

‘But he has said it, — ^in so many words. Do you think that 
1 wnuld tell you such a story falsely?* 

Ts he here now?* 

‘Xo; — he is not here. He would not <»me- I came alone/ 
Ts not Miss Effingham with you?* 

-JuJq; — she is to come with my father later. She is here no 
doubt, now . But answ-er my question, Mr. Finn; — unle^ you 
find that you cannot answer it. WTiat was it diat you did say 

to mv husbandr* 
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•Nothing to justify what he has told you/ 

•Do you mean to say that he has spoken falsely?' 

*I mean to use no harsh word, — but I think that Mr. Ken- 
n^>dy when troubled in his spirit looks at things gloomily ^ and 
jmts meaning upon words Mfhich they should not bear. 

*And what has troubled his spirit?* 

*You must know that better 'dian I can do» ILad^’’ I-^ura. I 
will tell you all that I can tell you. He inv ited me to his house 
and I would not go, because you had forbidden me. Then he 
asked me some questions about you. Did I refuse because of 
you,— or of anything that you had said? If I remember right, 
I told him that I did fancy that you would not be glad to see 
me,— and diat dierefore I would rather stay away. WTiat was 
I to say?* 

•You should have said nothing.' 

•Nothing with him would hav^e been worse than w hat I did 
say. Remember that he asked me the question point-blank, 
and that no reply would have been equal to an affirmation. I 
should have confessed that his suggestion W'as true.* 

*He could not then have twitted me with your w'ords.* 

'If I have erred, I.ady Laura, and brought any sorrow' on 
you, I am indeed grieved.* 

'It is all sorrow. There is nothing but sorrows I hav e made 
up my mind to leave him.* 


'It is very bad, — but not so bad, I think, as the life I am 

now leading. He has accused me , of what do you think? 

He says that you are my lover!* 

'He did not say that, — in those w'ords?* 

'He said it in words which made me feel that I must f>art 
finom him.* 


'And how did you answer him?* 

*I would not answer him at all. If he had come to me like 


a man, — not accusing me, but asking 
him everything. And what was ther 
broken my faith to you, in speaking 
lintCT;, but women always tell such 


, I would have told 
* to tell? 1 should have 
of that scene at Lough- 
stories to their husbands 
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wnen tlieir husbxancls are good to thein^ 

it is well that they should be told. Hut to Nfr. Kennedy I 
tell nothinfiT. He does not believe mv 'worH.' 


‘NTot believe ^^ou, Ladv I^ura?^ 

*>irol Because I did not blurt out to him all that story about 

your foolish duel, because I thought it best to keep my 

brother’s secret, as long as there was a secret to be kept, he 
told me that I had, ^lied to him!' 

“WTiat! ^^"ith that word?' 


*\"es, ^w^th that very word. He is not particular ahout his 


words, when he thinks it necessary to express himself* strongly. 
And he has told me since that because of that he could never 
believe me again. How is it i>ossible that a woman should live 
with such a man?' Hut w'hy did she come to him with this 

storv, to him wrhom she had heen accused of entertaining as 

a lover ; ^to him who of all her friends was the last whom she 

should have chosen as the recipient for such a tale? Phineas as 


he thought how he might 
he might try to coixifor 
question. ‘The moment 
she w’ent on to say, ‘I 
accusation is against you 
false to both. I ha%*e written 
‘But 3 'ou will see him 

o ; 1 will go to my 


best answer h< 

uld not hut ask himself 
w'ord was out of his 
that I would tell \ 

it is 

to him, and there is my 
father’s house, I have already 





from hence home w^ith my father.* 

'Do you wnsh that I should read the letter?' 

<Yes, certainly. I wish that you should read it- Should I 

ever meet him again, I shall tell him that you saw^it.' 

They were now standing close upon the nv'er s bank, at 
a comer of the grounds, and, though the voices of people 
sounded near to them, they were alone. Phineas had no alter- 
native but to read the letter, which was as follows: 


‘After what you have said to me it is impossible 
should return to your house. I shall meet my father 


that 1 
at the 
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Duke of Omnium's, and have already asked him to g Wo an 

asylum. It is my wish to remain wherever he may be, t ither in 
town or in the country. Should I change my purpose in 
and change my residence, I will not fail to let you know wlu rc 
I go and what I proix>se to do. You I think must have tor- 
gotten that I was your wife; but I will never forget it. 

'You have accused me of having a lover. You cannot ha^ e 
expected that I should continue to live with you after such an 
accusation. For myself I cannot understand how any man can 
have brought himself to bring such a charge against liis ifo. 
Even had it been true the accusation should not ha\ e lx. cn 
made by your mouth to my ears. 

TThat it is untrue I believe you must be as well aware as 
I am myself. How intimate 1 was witli Nfr. Finn, and what 
were the limits of my intimacy with him you knew before I 
married you. After our marriage I encouraged his friendship 
till I found that there was something ‘m it tliat displeased 
you, — and, after learning that, I discouraged it. You have 
said that he is my lover, but you have probably not defined 
for yourself that word very clearly. You have felt yourself 
slighted because his name has been mentioned w ith praise; — 
and your jealousy has been w'ounded because you have tliought 
that I have regarded him as in some w'ay superior to yourself. 
You have never really thought that he as my lover, — tliat 
he spoke words to me which others miglit not hear, tfiat ho 
claimed from me aught that a wife may not gi^'o, that he 
received aught which a friend should not receive. Xlie accusa- 
tion has been a coward*s accusation, 

‘I shall be at my father's to-night, and to-morrow I will get 
you to let my servant bring to me such things as arc mv own, 
— my clothes, namely, and desk, and a few' books. She will 
know w'hat I want. I trust you may be happier w ithout a w ih-, 
than ever you have been w ith me. I have felt almost daily since 
we were married that you w^ere a man w ho would ha\ e Ixen 
happier without a w ife than with one. 


"Yours affectionately, 

‘Lauh.\ Kennedy/ 
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•It is at any rate true/ she said, when Phineas had read the 
letter. 

'True- Doubtless it is true/ said Phineas, ‘except that I do 
not suppose he was ever really angry with me, or jealous, or 
an^'thing of the sort, — because I got on well. It seems absurd 
even to tliink it/ 

‘There is nothing too absurd for some men. I remember 
your telling me that he was weak, and poor, and unworthy. I 
remember your saying so when I first thought that he might 
become my husband. I wish I had believed you when you told 
me so. I should not have made such a ship’wreck of myself as 
I have done. That is all I had to say to you. After what has 
passed between us I did not choose that you should hear how 
I was separated from my husband from any lips but my own. 
I will go now and find pap>a. Do not come with me. I prefer 
being alone. ^ Then he was left standing by himself, looking 
down upon the river as it glided by. How would it have been 
with both of them if Lady Laura had accepted him three years 
ago, when she consented to join her lot with that of Mr, Ken- 
nedy, and had rejected him? As he stood he heard the sound 
of music from the house, and remembered that he had come 
there with the one sole object of seeing \lolet Effingham. He 
had known that he would meet Lady Laura, and it had been 
in his mind to break through that law of siloice which she had 
imp>osed up>on him, and once more to ask her to assist him, — 
to implore her for the sake of their old friendship to tell him 


whether there 


any chance of success. 


light yet be for hi 
But in die inters, iew which had just taken place it had been 
impossible for him to speak a word of himself or of Violet. 
To her, in her great desolation, he could address himself on 
no other subject than that of her own misery. But not the 
less \shen she wcis talking to him of her own sorrow, of her 
regret that she had not listened to him when in years past he 
had spoken slightingly of Mr. Kennedy, was he thinking^ 
Violet Effingham. Mr. Kennedj' had certainly mistaken die 
signs of things when he had accused his w ife by saying that 
3 w as her lover. Phineas had soon got over that early 
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feeling; and as far as he himself was concerned had never 

regretted Lady Laura's marriage. 

He remained down by the water for a few minutes^ gi\ ing 
Lady Laura time to escaj>e, and then he wandered across the 
grounds towards the house. It was now about nine o k, 
and though there were still many walking about the grounds, 
the crowd of people w ere in the rooms. The musicians vs ere 
ranged out on a verandah, so that their music might ha\ c been 
available for dancing within or w ithout; but tlie dancers had 
found the boards pleasanter than the lawn, and the Duke's 
garden party was becoming a mere ball, with privilege for the 
dancers to stroll about the lawn betw'een the dances. .\nd in 
this resjject the fun was better than at a ball, — that let the 
engagements made for partners be what they might, tliey 
could always be broken with ease, No lady felt herself bound 
to dance with a cavalier who was displeasing to her ; and some 
gentlemen were left sadly in the lurch- Phincas felt himself 
to be very much in the lurch, even after he had discovered 
Violet Effcgham standing up to dance with Lord Fawn. 

He bided his time patiently, and at last he found his oppor- 
tunity, 'W^'ould she dance with himr' She declared that she 
intended to dance no more, and that she had promised to he 
ready to return home with Lord Brentford before ten o'clock. 
‘I have pledged myself not to be after ten/ she said, laughing. 
Then she put her hand upon his arm, and they stepped out 
u{>on the terrace together. 'Have you heard ani^Thingr' she 
asked him, almost in a w’'hispcr. 

‘Yes,' he said. ‘I have heard what you mean. I have heard 
it aU.' 

'Is it not dreadful?' 

‘I fear it is the best thing she can do. She has never Ix^en 
happy with him.' 

'But to be accused after that fashion, — by her husband!' 
said Violet. 'One can hardly believ'e it in these da vs. And of 
all women she is the last to deserse such accusation/ 

'The very last,' said Phineas, feeling that the subject w'as 
one upkon which it was not easy for him to speak* 
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I cannot conceive to whom he can have alluded,* amiH Violet, 
^en Phineas be^an to understand that Violet l^d not heard 
hole story; but the difficulty of speaking was still very 


It has been the result of ungovernable temper,* he 

'But a man does not usually strive to di^onour 

because he is in a rage. And this man is incapable of rage. 

He must be cursed with one of those dark gloomy lYiwids in 

which love always leads to jealousy. She will never return 
to him/ 

'One cannot say. In many respects it would be better that 
she should,* said Phineas. 

'She will never return to him/ repeated Violet, — ^‘never. 
Would you advise her to do so?* 

How can I say? If one were called upon for advice, one 
would think so much before one spoke,’ 

'I would not, — not for a minute. What! to be aocu^d of 
that! How are a man and woman to live together after there 
hav^e been such words between them? Poor Laura! What a 
terrible end to all her high hopes! lI>o you not grieve for her?* 

They were now at some distance from the house, and 
Phineas could not but feel that chancre had been veiy gtM>d to 
him in gi^Tng him his opportunity. She was leaning cm his 
arm, and they were alone, and she was speaking to him with 
all the familiarity of old friendship. T wonder whether 1 may 
change the subject,* said he, 'and ask you a word about your* 
self?* 

'What w'ord?* she said sharply. 

‘I have heard ^* 

'WTiat have you heard?* 

‘Simply this, — ^that yau are not now as you were six months 
ago. Vour marriage w’as then fixed for June.* 

‘It has been unfixed suxre then,* she said. 

■* Ves ; — ^it has been unfixed. I know it. Nfiss Bffingham, you 
will not be angry with me if I say that when I heard it vras so, 
something of a hope, — no, 1 must not call it a hope, — some- 
thing that longed to form itself into hope returned to my 
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breast, and from that hour to this has been the only subject 
on which I have cared to think/ 

'Lord Chiltem is your friend, Mr. Finn?' 

'He is so, and I do not think that I have ever been untrue to 
my friendship for him/ 

'He says that no man has ever had a truer friend. He will 
swear to that in all companies. And I, when it was allowed to 
me to swear with him, swore it too. As his friend, let me tell 
you one thing,^— one thing which I would never tell to any 
other man, — one thing which I know I may tell you in con- 
fidence. You are a gentleman, and will not break my confi- 
dence?' 

'I think I will not.' 

'I know you will not, because you are a gentleman. 1 told 
Lord Chiltem in the autumn of last year tliat I loved him. 
And I did love him. I shall never have the same confession to 
make to another man. That he and I are not now,— on those 
loving terms, — ^which once existed, can make no difference in 
that. A woman cannot transfer her heart. There have been 
things which have made me feel, — that I was perhaps mis- 
taken, — ^in saying that I would be, — his wife. But I said so, 
and cannot now give myself to another. Here is Lord Brent- 
ford, and we will join him/ There was Lord Brentford witli 
Lady Laura on his arm, very gloomy, — resolving on what 
way he might be avenged on the man who had insulted his 
daughter. He took but little notice of Phineas as he resumed 

his charge of Miss Effingham; but the two ladies wished him 
good night. 

'Good night. Lady Laura,' said Phineas, standing with his 
hat in his hand, — 'good night. Miss Effingham.' Then he was 
alone, — quite alone. Would it not be well for him to go doum 
to the bottom of the garden, and fling himself into the quiet 
river, so that there might be an end of him? Or would it not 
be better still that he should create for himself some quiet 
river of life, away from London, away from politics, away 
l^tds, and titled ladies, and fashionable squares, and the 
parties given by dukes, and the disappointments incident to 
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a. small man in attempting to make for himself a mnof^r 

big men ? There had frequently been m the miiKl of this young 
man an idea that there was something almost false in His own 
position, — that his life was a pretence, and that he would 
ultimately be subject to that ruin w'hich alw'ays comes, sooner 
or later, on things which are false; and now as he w^andered 
alone about l^dy Glencora's gardens, this feeling w'as v er y 
strong within his bosom, and robbed him altogether rf the 
honour and glory of having been one of the Duke of Omiium*s 


FI 


CHAPTER LXV 
^be Cabinet Minister at Killaloe 

did not throw himself into the river firom the 
Ehike's garden; and was ready, in spite of Violet 
ham, to start for Ireland with Nfr. Monk at the end of the first 
w^eek in August, The close of that season in London certainly 
wras not a happy period of his life, Violet had spoken to him 
after such a fashion that he could not bring himself not to 
believe her. She had givOT him no hint whether it was likely 
or unlikely that she and Lord Chiltem would be reocHicdled; 
but she had cominced him that he could not be allow'ed to take 
Lord Chiltem’s place. ‘A w'oman cannot transfer her heart,' 
she had said. Phineas w^as well aw'are that many wromen ilo 
transfer tiheir hearts ; but he had gone to this woman too soon 
after the wrench which her love had receiv'ed ; he had been too 
sudden with his proposal for a transfer; and the punishment 
for such ill judgment must be that success w ould now be im- 
possible to him. And yet how* could he hav’e wrait^, feelu!^ 
that Miss Effingham, if she were at all like other girls wrhoin 
he had known, might have promised herself to some other 
before she wrould return wnthin his reach m the succeed- 
ing spring? But she was not like some other girls. Ah 

knew* that now', and repented him of his haste, 

Rut he w' 3 s readv for Mr. Monk on the 7th of August, and 
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they started together. Something less than twenty hours to.^k 
them from Ix>ndon to Killaloe, and during four or An e of 
those twenty hours Mr. Nlonk was unfittetl tor an\ con\ er^a- 
tion by the uncornfortable feelings incidental to the pa>>age 
from Holyhead to Kingstown. Nevertheless, there was a great 
deal of conversation between them during tlie journey. Nlr. 
Monk had almost made up his mind to lea\e the CTabinct. It 
is sad to me to have to confess it/ he said, ‘but the truth is that 
jxiy old rival, *Tumbull, is right, A. man who begins his |DoIiti— 
cal life as 1 began mine, is not the man of w horn a Minister 
should be formed. I am inclined to think that Ministers of 
Grovemment require almost as much education in their trade 

or tallowy-chandlers. I doubt whether you can 
public serv ant of a man simply because he has 

got the ear of the House of Commons,* 

^Then you mean to say/ said Phineas, ‘that we are alto- 
gether wrong from beginning to end, in our way of arranging 
these things?' 

‘I do not say that at all. Look at the men who ha\ e been 



ie of government w as 


leading statesmen since our present 




formed, — from the da 3 "s in which it was forming itself, say 
from Walpole dowai, and you w ill find that all who have been 
of real use had early training as public serv ants,' 

'‘Are we never to get out of the old groover’ 

*Not if the groove is good,* said Mr. Monk. ‘Those who 
have been efficient as ministers sucked in their efficacy w ith 
their mother’s milk. Lord Brock did so, and Lord dc Terrier, 
and Mr, Mildmay, They seated themselves in office chairs the 
moment they left college. Mr. Gresham was in office before 
he was eight-and-twenty. The Duke of St. Bungay was at 
work as a Private Secretary when he w'as three-and-twentw 
You, luckily for yourself, have done the same,' 

‘And regret it every hour of my life. ’ 

‘You have no cause for regret, but it is not so \sith me. H 
there be any man unfitted by his previous career for office, it 
is he who has become, or who has endeavoured to become, 
a popular politician, — an exponent, if I may say so, of public 
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opinion. As far as I can see, office is offered to such men with 
one view only, — that of clipping their wings/ 

'And of obtaining their help/ 

'It IS the same thing. Help from Turnbull would mean the 
withdrawal of all po^^ er of opposition from him. He could not 
give other help for any long term, as the very fact of his 
accepting jx>wer ^nd patronage vrould take from him his 
popular leadership. The masses outside require to have their 
minister as the ^ueen has hers; but the same man cannot be 
minister to both. If the people s minister chooses to change 
his master, and to take the l^ueen^s shilling, something of 
temporary- relief may be gained by government in the fact 
tliat tlie other place will for a time be vacant- But there are 
candidates enough for such places, and the vacancy is not a 
\'acancy long. Of course the Cro\^Ti has this pull, that it pays 
wages, and the people do not/ 

‘ i do not tliink that that influenced you,* said Phineas. 

'It did not influence me. To you I will make bold to state so 
much positively, though it would be foolish, perhaps, to do so 
to others. I did not go for the shilling, though I am so poor 
a man that the shilling is more to me than it would be to 
almost any man in the House. I took the shilling, much doubt- 
ing, but guided in part by this, tliat I was ashamed of being 
afraid to take it. They told me, — Mr. Mild may and the Duke, 
— that 1 could earn it to the benefit of the country. I have not 
earned it, and the country has not been benefited, — unless it 
l-'C for the good of the country that my voice in the House 
should be silenced. If I believe that, I ought to hold my tongue 
without taking a salary for holding it. I hav^e made a mistake, 
iiiv friend. Sucli mistakes made at my time of life cannot be 
w holly rectified : but, being con\nnced of my error, I must do 
the l'>e>t in my power to put myself right again.* 

There w as a bitterness in all this to Phineas himself of 
which he could not but make plaint to his companion. The 
truth is/ he said, 'that a man in office must be a slave, and that 

slav erv is distasteful/ 

lliere I tliink you are wTong. If you mean that you cannot 
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do joint work with other men altogedier after your own 
fashion the same may be said of all work. If you had stuck to 
the Bar you must have pleaded your causes in conformity with 

instructions from tlie attorneys/ 

‘I should have been guided by my own lights in advising 

those attorneys/ 

*1 cannot see that you suffer anything that ought to go 
against the grain with you. You are beginning young, and it 
is your first adopted career. With me it is otherwise. If by my 
telling you this I shall have led you astray, I shall regret my 
openness with you. Could I begin again, I would willingly 
begin as you began/ 

It was a great day in Killaloe, that on which Mr, Monk 
arrived with Phineas at the doctor's house. In London, per- 
haps, a bishop inspires more awe tlian a Cabinet Minister, In 
Killaloe, where a bishop might be seen walking about every 
day, the mitred dignitary of the Church, though much loved, 
was thought of, I fear, but lightly; whereas a Cabinet Minister 
coming to stay in the house of a townsman was a thing to be 
wondered at, to be talked about, to be afraid of, to be a fruitful 
source of conversation for a year to come. There were many 
in Killaloe, especially among the elder ladies, who had shaken 
their heads and expressed the saddest doubts when young 
Phineas Finn had first become a Parliament man. And though 
by degrees they had been half brought round, having been 
driven to acknowledge that he had been wonderf ully successful 
as a Parliament man, still they had continued to shake their 
heads among themselves, and to fear something in the future, 
— until he appeared at his old home leading a Cabinet Minister 
by the hand. There was such assurance in this that even old 
Mrs. Callaghan, at the brewery, gave way, and began to say 
all manner of good things, and to praise the doctor's luck in 
that he had a son gifted with parts so excellent. There was 
a great desire to see the Cabinet Minister in the flesh, to be 
wnith Him w^hen he ate and drank, to watch the gait and coun- 
tenance of the man, and to drink w^ater from this fountain of 
state lore which had been so wonderfully brought among 
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^em by their young to\^-nsman. Mrs. Finn was aw^^ 

it behoved her to be chary of her inxltations, but the lady 
from the brewery had said such good things of Nfrs_ Finn's 
blade, swan, that she carried her jK>mt, and was invited to 

meet the Cabinet Minister at dinner on the day alter his 
arri^‘al. 

^Irs. Flood Jones and her daughter were invited also to be 
of the parly. \\"hen Phineas had be^ last at KiUaloe, Mrs. 
Flood Jones, as the reader may remember, had remained with 
her daughter at Flood borough, — feeling it to be her duty to 
keep her daughter away froip the danger of an unrequited 
attachment. But it seemed that her purpose was changed now, 
or that she no longer feared the danger, — for both Mary and 
her mother were now again li\Tng in Killaloe, and Mary was 
at the doctor's house as much as ev^er. 

A day or two before the coming of the god and the demigod 
to the little town, Barbara Finn and her friend had thus come 
to understand each other as they walked along the Shannon 




side, '1 am sure, my dear, that he is engaged to not 
Barbara Finn. 

*And I am sure, my dear,' said hfary, *that I do not care 
whether he is or is not.' 

*\Vhat do you mean, Nfaryr' 

mean what I say. Wliy should 1 care? Five years ago I 


had a foolish dream, and now 1 am aw'ake again. Xhink how 
old I have got to be!* 

‘Yes ; — ^you are twrenty-three. What has that to do with it?* 
‘It has this to do with it; — that I am old enough to know 
better. Mamma and I quite understand each other. Sfce used 
to be angrv with him, but she has got ov^er all that foolishness 
now . It always made me so vexed; — the idea of being angiy 
with a man because, — because 


! You know one can*t talk 

about it, it is so foolish. But that is all over now.* 

'£>o you mean to sav dc«i't care for him, !Mary? Oo 

you remember w hat you used to swear to me less than two 

years ago?* 

‘I remember it all very well, and I remember what a goose 
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I was. As for caring for him, of course I do, — because he is 
your brother, and because I have knowTi iiim all my life. But 
if he were going to be married to-morrow, you \\ ould see that 

it would make no difference to me/ 

Barbara Finn walked on for a couple of minutes in silence 
before she replied. 'Mary,' she said at last, 'I don't beliexe 
a word of it.' 

‘Very well; — ^then all that I shall ask of you is, tliat we may 
not talk about him any more. Mamma believes it, and tliat is 
enough for me/ Nevertheless, they did talk about Phineas 
during the whole of that day, and very often talked about him 
afterwards, as long as Mary remained at Klllaloe. 

Xhere was a large dinner party at the doctor’s on the day 
after Mr. Monk’s arrival. The bishop was not there, though 
he was on terms sufficiently friendly with the doctor’s family 
to have been invited on so grand an occasion ; but he was not 
there, because Mrs. Finn was determined that she would be 
taken out to dinner by a Cabinet Minister in the face of all her 
friends. She was aware that had tlie bishop been there, she 
must have taken the bishop's arm. And though there would 
have been glory in that, the other glory was more to her taste. 
It was the first time in her life that she had ever seen a Cabinet 
Minister, and I think that she w as a little disappointed at finding 
him so like other middle-aged gentlemen. She had hoped that 
Mr. Monk would have assumed something of the dignity of his 
position; but he assumed nothing. Now the bishop, though he 
was a very mild man, did assume something by the v'ery facts 
of his apron and knee-breeches, 

‘I am sure, sir, it is very good of you to come and put up 
with our humble way of living,' said Mrs. Finn to her guest, 
as they sat down at table. And yet she had resoh ed that she 
would not make any speech of the kind, — that she w ould con- 
descend to no apology, — that she w ould bear herself as though 
a Cabinet Minister dined with her at least once a year. But 
w hen the moment came, she broke down, and made thfs apology 

with almost abject meekness, and then hated herself because 
she had done so. 
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My dear madam,* said Mr. NIonk, *I live xn^^elf so wwir^ 
like a hermit that your house is a palace of luxury to me.* 
Xhen he felt that he had made a foolish speech, and lie also 
hated himself. He found it very difficult to talk to his hostess 
upon any subject, until by diance he mentioned his yomw 
friend Phineas. Then her tongue was unloosed. ’'Your son, 
madam,* he said, ^is going with me to Limerick ami back 
to Dublin. It is a shame, 1 know, taking him so soon away 
from home, but I should not know how to get <Ha without 
him/ 

*Oh, Mr. Monk, it is such a blessing for him, and such an 
honour for us, that you should be so good to him.' Then the 
mother sjx>ke out all her jiast fears and all her preset belies, 
and acknowledged the great glory which it was to her to have 
a son sitting in Parliament, holding an office wiffi a stately 
name and a great salary, and blessed with the friendship of 
such a man as Mr. M^onk. After that Mr. Monk got on better 
wth her. 

T don't know any young man,* said he, 'in vrhose career 

I have taken so strong an interest/ 

'He was always good,* said Mrs. Finn, with a tear forcing 
itself into the comer of each eye. ‘1 am his mother, and of 
course I ought not to say so, — not in this way ; but it is true, 
Mr. Monk/ And then the poor lady was obliged to raise hear 

handkerchief and wii>e away the drops. 

Phineas on this occasion had taken out to dinner the mother 
of his devoted Mary, Mrs. Flood Jones. ‘What a pleasure it 
must be to the doctor and Mrs. Firm to see you come back in 

this way,* said Mrs. Flood Jones. 

'With all my bones unbroken?* said he, l au ghin g. 

with all your bones unbroken- You know, Phineas, 
when we first heard that you were to sit in ParUament, we 
were afraid that you might break a rib or tVi'O, ^sinoe you 

choose to talk about the breaking of bones.* 

'Yes, I know. Everybody thought I should come to goef; 

but nobody felt so sure of it as I did myself.' 

'But you have not come to grief.* 
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*Iam not out of the wood yet, you know, NIrs. Hood 
Jones. There is plenty of possibility for grief in niy way 

stilL* 

‘As far as I can understand it, you are out of the \\ ood. All 
that your friends here want to see now' is, that you sht>uld 
marry some nice Elnglish girl, W'ith a little money, it possible. 
Rumours have reached us, you know.* 

'Rumours always lie,* said Phineas, 

'Sometimes they do, of course; and I am not going to ask 
any indiscreet questions. But that is what we all hope. Nfar\^ 
was saying, only the other day, that if 3'ou were once married, 
we should all feel quite safe about you. And you know we all 
take the most lively interest in your welfare, it is r^ot ev ery 
day that a man from County Clare gets on as you have done, 
and therefore we are bound to think of you/ Thus Nfrs. Flood 
Jones signified to Phineas Finn that she had forgiven hi^^ tJie 

thoughtlessness of his early youth, e\'en tliough there had 

been something of treachery in that thoughtlessness to her 
own daughter; and showed him, also, that whatever Clary's 
feelings might hav'e been once, tliey were not now of a nature 
to trouble her. 'Of course you will marry?’ said Xlrs. Flood 
Jones. 

'I should think very likely not,' said Phineas, who p)erhaps 
looked farther into Ae mind of the lady than tJie lady in- 


'Oh, do,* said the lady. ‘Every man should marry as soon 
as he can, and especially a man in your p^osition/ 

\VJien the ladies met together in tlie draw ing-room after 
dinner, it was impossible but that they should discuss NIr. 
Monk- There was Mrs. Callaghan from the brewery tiiere, 
and old Lady Blood, of Bloodstone, — who on ordinary occa- 
sions would hardly admit that she was on dining— out terms 
with any one in Killaloe except the bishop, but w ho had found 
it imp>ossible to decline to meet a Cabinet Minister, — and 
there was Mrs. Stackpoole from SixmiletowTi, a far-away 

cousin of the Finns, who hated Lady Blood w ith a true pro- 
vincial hatred. 
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'I don't see anything i>articularly uncommcoi in afker 
all,"' said Lady Blood, 

think he is very nice indeed/ said Mrs. Flood Jcxies* 

‘So very quiet, my dear, and just like other people,* said 
Callaghan, meaning to pronounce a strong eulogium on 
the Cabinet Minister. 

‘Very like other people indeed/ ssdd Lady Bloods 

'And what would you expect. Lady Blood r' said Mrs. 
Stackpoole. ' Nlen and women in I^ondon tvalk upon two legs, 
just as they do in Eamis.' ^ow Lady Blood herself had been 
bom and bred in EInnis, whereas Mrs. Stackpoole had come 
from Limerick, which is a mikrh more considerable town, and 
therefore there was a satire in this allusion to the habits of the 
men of Ennis which Lady Blood understood thoroughly. 

‘My dear Mrs. Stackpoole, I know how the people walk in 
London quite as well as you do.* Lad^^ Blood had once passed 
three months in London w’hile Sir Patrick had been alive, 
w'hereas Nlrs, Stackpoole had never done more than visit the 
metropolis for a day or tw o, 

‘Oh, no doubt,* said Mrs. Stackpoole; ‘but I never can 
understand w*hat it is that p>eople expect. I suppose Mr» 
Nfonk ouffht to have come with his stars on the breast of Ins 

coat, to have pleased Lady Blood.* 

‘NIy dear Nlrs. Stackprole, Cabinet ^finisters don't have 

stars,* said Lady Blood. 

‘I never said they did,* said \frs. Stackpoole. 

‘He is so nice and gentle to talk to,' said Mrs. Finn. *You 
may say what you will, but mai who are high up do very often 
give themselves airs, ^ow I must say that this fnezid of my 
son's does not do anything of that kind/ 

*^01 the least,' said Mi^. Callaghan. 

* Quite the contrary,* said Nfrs- Stackpcwle. 

‘I dare say he is a wonderful man, said l^dy Blood. 

I say is, that I didn't hear anything w c^erful come out of tus 
mouth; and as for people in Ennis walking on two legs, I haw 
seen donkeys in Limerick doing just the same thing. * Now it 
was w ell knowTi that Mrs. Stackpoole had two sons Uvmg m 
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Limerick, as to neither of whom was it expect<_*d that ii<j* \%xuild 
set the Shannon on lire. After this little speech tl lere no 

further mention of Pvlr. Nlonk, as it became necessary that all 
tile good— nature of Nlrs. Linn and all tlie tact of Mrs. I* lood 
Jones and all the energy of iVIrs. Callaglian siiould bo u>ed, 
to prev'ent the raging of an internecine battle bet%N ee.n ?^Irs. 
Stackpoole and Lady Blood. 



CHAPTER LXVI 

Victrix 


M r. mokk s holiday progranime allowed him a week at 
Killaloe, and from thence he w^as to go to Limerick, 
and trom Limerick to Dublin, in order that, at both places^ 
he might be entertained at a public dinner and make a spieedi 
about tenant-right. Foresee mg that Phineas might commit 
himself if he attended these meetings, Mr, Monk had 


counselled him to remain at Killaloe. But Phineas had refused 
to subject himself to such cautious abstinence. Mr. Monk had 
come to Ireland as his friend, and he would see him through 
his travels. ‘I shall not, probably, be asked to speak,' said 
Phineas, 'and if I am asked, I need not say more than a few 
words. And what if I did speak out?' 

‘You might find it disadvantageous to you in London.* 

' I must take my chance of that. I am not going to tie my^lf 
dowTi for ever and ever for the sake of being Under-Secretary 
to the Colonies.' Mr. \Ionk said very much to him €m the 
subject, — ^w as constantly saying very much to him about it; 
but in spite of all that Mr. Monk said, Phineas did make the 
journey to Limerick and Dublin. 

He had not, since his arrival at Killaloe, been a moment 
alone with Nlary^ Flood Jones till the evening before he started 
with Mr. NIonk. She had kept out of his way successfully, 
though she had constantly been ^dth him in company, and ^ 
beginning to plume herself on the strength and valour of her 
conduct. But her self-praise had in it nothing of joy, and her 
glory w*as very sad. Of course she would care for him no 
more, — more es|>ecially as it was so very evident that he 
cared not at all for her. But the very fact of her keeping out of 
his wav, made her acknowledge to herself that her positicHi 
was very miserable. She had declared to her mother that she 
might certainlv go to Killaloe with safety, — that it would be 
better for her to put herself in the way of meeting him as an 
old friend, — that the idea of the necessity of shutting herseK 
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up because of his approach, was the one thin^ that gave lier 
real pain. Xherefore her mother had brought iier to Killaloe 
and she had met him; but her fancied 

her, and she found herself to be miserable, hoping for some- 
thing she did not know what, still dreaming of p>ossibilities, 
feeling during every moment of his presence with her tliat 
some special conduct was necessary on her part. She could not 
make further confession to her mother and ask to be carried 
back to Floodborough ; but she knew that she was \ery 
wretched at Killaloe. 

As for Phineas, he had felt that his old friend was vciy^ cold 
to him. He was in that humour with reference to Violet Kfftng- 
ham which seemed especially to require consolation. He knew 
now that all hope was over there. Violet Effingham could never 
be his wife. Even were she not to marry Lx>rd Chiltem for the 
next five years, she Tvould not, during those five years, marry 
any other man. Such was our hero's conviction; and, suffering 
under this con\dction, he was in want of the comfort of feminine 
sympathy. Had Mary known all this, and had it suited her to 
play such a part, I think she might have had Phineas at her feet 
before he had been a week at home. But she had kept aloof 
from him and had heard nothing of his sorrows. As a natural 
consequence of this, Phineas was more in love with her than 


On the evening before he started with Mr. \fonk for Lime- 
rick, he managed to be alone w'ith her for a few minutes. 
Barbara may probably have assisted in bringing about this 
arrangement, and had, perhaps, been guilty of .some treacheiy% 
— sisters in such circumstances will sometimes be very 
treacherous to their friends. I feel sure, however, that Mary 
herself was quite innocent of any guile in the matter, 'Mar\',' 
Phineas said to her suddenly, 'it seems to me that you ha\e 
avoided me purposely ever since I have been at home.' She 


smiled and blushed, and stammered and said nothing. ‘Has 
there been any reason for it, Maiy^^' 

'No reason at all that I know of,' she said. 

'We used to be such great friends,' 
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1 hsat befoinr you a f^rx^mt nrvm. lPkinra« It 

^^sarily be dift%-re?^t rni^ . Vou Imoar ^w.* manY 



and |.*r^»f4e •>! sucfi a ditf<t*rcnt ac*rt^ that of 
int4» the backcmiwid ' 


1 CaU a little 


‘When >x>u talk In that may. Mary, 1 kiv^m that 
lauehin|r at me/ 

‘IrKieed. indeed I am not/ 


‘1 believe there is no one in the mKole morW/ he maid, alter 
a pause. ‘\%ho^ friendship is mor^ to me ilvan youm i tfmk 
of it s€> oftem. Mary. Say that mhen me c -rsr hmk it bm 

bet\% een us as it to be/ "nien he put him hand for hera, 

and she could not ticlp »t to him. courts t h e rm mmll 

be people,* he said, ‘mho talk ncrniscrnsie, and one cannot help 
it : but I mill not pA^rt up mifdi it from yo^/ 

‘ I did not ift^ean to talk norr^en^, Fhineas** Then there came 


some one 2 kcms> them, aid tlieconver.sauon mas endcxl ; lait the 
sound of his voice remained cm her ears, and ahe c ould not help 
but remember that he had declared that her friend'^etp was 
dearer to him than the friendship iTf nmy <me elae. 

I^hineas m-ent mith Mr. -Monk first to l-4merick and then to 
Dublin, and found himself at both places to be regarded a^ a 
hero only second to the great hero. At both p^es the on€ 
subject of debate m as tenanl-r*^ht ; — could anyffiffr^ be dare 
to make it profitable for men mith cafHtal to put their capital 
into Irish land? The fertility of the soil mTLs questioned by no 
one, — nor the sufficiency of external circum^tano^. such a^ 
railroads and the like; — nor the abundance of labour; — nor 


even security for the m ealth to be produced. The only di^i> ulty 
mas in this, that the men mho mere to produce the mealtf^ 
no guarantee that it mould be theirs when it m'as C'reatcd Iri 
Kngland and elsem*here such guarantees mere in existence 
N light it not be possible to introduce tliem into Ireland*' That 
was the question mhich Mr. Monk had in hand; wid in 

which he made Imth before and after the dirwicT^ 

him. he pledged Iwmself to k»p it w< 

Parliament should meet. Of course Phineas spoke alau. 
impossible that he should be silent mhen his t 
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WRS pouring out his eloquence. Of course he spoke, nncl of 
course he ple<ig‘e<l himself. Something like the old pleasures 
the debating society returned to him, as standing upon a plat- 
form before a listening multitude, he gav'e full vent to his 
words. In the House of Commons, of late he had been so 
cabined, cribbed, and confined by office as to hav'o enjoyed 
nothine: of this. Indeed, from the commencement of hi s career, 
he had fallen so thoroughly into the decorum of Go\ emment 
ways, as to have missed altogether the delights of tliat wild 
irresponsible oratory of whicH Mr. Monk had spoken to him 
so often. He had envied men below the gangway, who, though 
supporting the Government on main questions, could get up 
on their legs whenever the House was full enough to make it 
worth their while, and say almost whatev^er they pleased. 
There was that Mr. Robson, who literally did say just what 
came uppermost; and the thing that came uppermost w as often 
ill-natured, often unbecoming the gravity of the House, was 
always startling; but men listened to him and liked him to 
speak. But Mr. Robson had — married a woman with money- 
Oh, why, — why, had not Violet Effingham been kinder to him? 
He might even yet, perhaps, marry a woman with money. But 
he could not bring himself to do so unless he loved her. 

The upshot of the Dublin meeting was that he also positively 
pledged himself to support during the next session of Parlia- 
ment a bill advocating tenant-right. 'I am sorry you w'ent so 
far as that,' Mr. Monk said to him almost as soon as the meet- 
ing was over. They were standing on the pier at KingstowTi, 
and Mr. Monk was preparing to return to England, 

'And w^hy not I as far as you?' 

^Because I had thought about it, and I do not think that you 
have. I am prepared to resign my office to-morrow ; and 
directly that I can see Mr, Gresham and explain to him what 
I have done, I shall offer to do so.' 

'He wron’t accept your resignation.' 

'He must accept it, unless he is prepared to instruct the Iri.sh 
Secretary to bring in such a bill as I can support/ 

T shall be exactly in the same boat.' 
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"But you ought not to be in the same boat; — nor need you. 
My ad\*ice to you is to say notJiing about it till you get 
to London, and then speak to Lord Cantrip. Tell him that you 
will not say anything on the subject in the House, but that in 
the event of there being a di>ision you hope to be aDowed to 
vote as on an open question. It may be that I shall get Gres^ 
ham's assent, and if so we shall be ^ right. If I do not, and if 
they choose to make it a point with you, you must resign alscK' 

'Of course I shall,' said Phineas. 

'But I do not think they w*ill. Vou have been too useful, and 
they 'v^'ill wish to a\’oid the weakness which comes to a ministry 
from changing its team. Good-bye, my dear fellow; and 
remember this, — -my last word of advice to you is to stick by 
the ship. I am quite sure it is a career which will suit you. I did 
not begin it soon enough/ 

Phineas was rather melancholy as he returned alone to 
Killaloe, It w’as all very w ell to bid him stick to the ship, and he 
knew as well as any one could tell him how material the ship 
was to him : but there are circurristances in which a man cannot 
stick to his ship, — cannot stick, at least, to 



ment ship. He knew" that whither Mr. Monk went, in this 
session, he must follow*. He had considerable hopie that w"hen 
Nfr. NIonk explained his purpose to the Prime Nfmister, the 
Prime Nf inis ter would feel himself obliged to give way. In that 
case Phineas would not only be able to keep his office, but 
w ould ha\ e such an opportunity of making a speech in Parlia- 
ment as circumstances had never yet given to him. When he 


w as again at home he said nothing to his father or to the Killa- 
loeians as to the danger of his jx>sition. Of w’hat use would it 
be to make his mother and sister miserable, or to mcur the 
useless counsels of the doctor? They seemed to think his speech 
at Dublin verv fine, and w*ere never tired of talking of w hat 
Mr. Monk and Phineas were going to do; but the idea had iM>t 
come home to them that if NIr. Monk or Phineas chose to do 
an>^ing on their ow-n account, they must give up the places 

which they held under the Grown. 

It was September when Phineas found himself back 
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Killaloe, arKl lie was due to be at his office ui Loridoo in 
November. The excitement of TVfr. Monk’s company was now 
over, and he had nothing to do but to receive pouches full of 
official papers from the Colonial Office, and study all the 
statistics which came writhin his reach in reference to the pro- 
posed new law for tenant-right- In the meantime Maiy' was 
still Ih-ing with her mother at Killaloe, and still kept herself 
somewhat aloof from the man she lov'ed. How could it be 
possible for him not to give way in such circumstances as 
those? 

One day he found himself talking to her about himself, and 
speaking to her of his own position svith more frankness than 
he ever used with bis own family. He bad begun by reminding 
her of that conv'ersation which they had had before he w*ent 
away with !Mr- !N-fonk, and by reminding her also that she had 
promised to return to her old friendly ways with him, 

‘‘'N'ay, Pbineas; there w'as no promise,' she said. 

*And are we not to be friends?* 

■“I only say that I made no particular promise. Of course we 
are friends. We have always been friends,* 

"'N^hat w'ould you say if you heard that I had resigned my 
office and given up my seat?* he asked. Of course she expressed 
her surprise, almost her horror, at such an idea, and then he 
told her everything. It took long in the telling, because it wa.s 
necessary that he should explain to her the w'orking of the 
system which made it imp>ossible for him, as a member of the 
Oovemment, to entertain an opinion of his own. 

'And do you mean that you would lose your salary?' she 
asked. 

* Certainly I should.* 

“'W^ould not that be very dreadful?' 

He laughed as he acknow^ledged that it w'ould be dreadful. 
'It is very dreadful, Nlary, to have nothing to eat and drink. 
But what is a man to do? Would you recommend me to say 
that black is w^bite?* 

'I am sure you will never do that.* 

‘You see. Mary, it is very nice to be called by a big name 
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and to have a salary, and it is veiy comfortable to be 

by one's friends and enemies ; — but there are drawbacks. There 

is this especial drawteck/ Then he paused for a moment bdoee 

he went on. 

‘WTiat especia] drawback, Phineas?* 

A man c a nn ot do \%*hat he pleases with faimselfl How a 
man marry, so circumstanced as I am?* 

She hesitated for a moment, and then she answered Mm, — 
'A man may be very happy without marrying, I suppose.” 

He also paused for many moments before he spoke again, 
and she then made a faint attempt to escape from him* But 
before she succeeded he had asked her a questicxi which arrested 
her, 'I wonder whether you would listen to me if I were to tgll 
you a history?' Of course she listened, and the history be told 
her was the tale of his love for X’lolet Effingham. 

*And she has money of her own?' Nfary asked. 

'Yes; — she is rich* She has a large fortune/ 

*Xhen, Mr. Finn, you must seek some one else who is 
equally blessed/ 

'Mary, that is untrue, — ^that is ill-natured. You do not mean 
that. Say that you do not mean it. Y ou ha>'e not believed that 
I loved Miss Effingham because she was rich/ 

'But you have told me that you could love no <kic who is 
not rich/ 

'1 have said nothing of the kind. Love is involuntary. It does 
not often run in a yoke with prudence. I have told you my 
history as far as it is concerned with Violet Effii^ham. I did 


'Did love her, Mr. Finn?* 

* Yes ; — did love her. Is there any inconstancy in ceasing to 
love when one is not loved? Is there inconstancy in cfaangii^ 

one's love, and in lo\Tng again?* 

T do not know%* said Mary, to whom the oocasion was 

becoming so embarrassing that she no longer was able to r^y 

with words that had a meaning in them. 

‘If there be, dear, I am inconstant.’ He paused, but of oourse 
she had not a syllable to say. ‘I have changed my love. But 
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I could not speak of a new passion till I had told the story of 
that which has passed away. \ ou have heard it all now, Nf ary'. 
Can you try to love me, after thatr^ It had come at last, tlic 
thing for which she had been ever wishing- It had come in 
spite of her imprudence, and in spite of her prudence. W hen 
she had heard him to the end she was not a whit angry with 
him, — ^she was not in the least aggrieved, — because he had 
been lost to her in his love for this Miss Effingham, while she 
had been so nearly lost by her love for him. For women sucli 
episodes in the lives of their lovers have an excitement wliich 
is almost pleasurable, whereas each man is anxious to hear 
his lady swear that until he appeared upon the scene her heart 
had been fancy free. Mary, upKDn the whole, had liked the story', 
— had thought that it had been finely' told, and was well 
pleased with the final catastrophe. But, nevertheless, she was 
not prepared with her reply. ^Have you no answer to give me, 
Mary?' he said, looking up into her eyes. I am afraid that he 
did not doubt what would be her answer, — as it would be good 
that all lovers should do. *You must v ouchsafe me some word, 
Mary.* 

WTien she essayed to sp>eak she found that she was dumb. 
She could not get her voice to give her the assistance of a 
single word. She did not cry, but there was a motion as of 
sobbing in her throat which impeded all utterance. She was as 
happy as earth, — ^as heaven could make her; but she did not 
know how to tell him that she was happy. And yet she longed 
to teD it, that he might know how' tliankful she vv as to liim for 
his goodness. He still sat looking at her, and now bv' degrees 
he had got her hand in his. 'Mary%* he said, ‘will you be my 
'wife, — my own wife?' 

Wlien half an hour had passed, they were still together, and 
now she had found the use of her tongue. ‘Do vvhatev’cr vou 
like best, she said. I do not care which you do, li you came 
to me to-morrow and told me y'ou had no income, it would 
make no difference. Though to love you and to have your love 
is aU the world to me, — though it’ makes all the difference 
between misery and happiness, — I would sooner gi\*c up that 
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ht r ‘Ofi, Ph.ir.i a^!* s 
*.\Iv own ofie*' 


I lu ri Ik* t« ok lu r in his arnw Rnd k itiacd 
he I tlo lo\ c y^Hj »o entirely f* 

• mt 


^ ' your own one. But if vou h^d knov^n it rIwrys! 

*sv\er inin-d. ^C^>w yo;ju aire fuv own. — are you iv>t.'' 

' Indtred dearest.* 

•Oh, hat a ihinp it is to f>e \ i<. torious at last ' 

!iat on tarth are you two doin^ hc*rv these two hours 
tosrether:’ >aid Barbara, into the fx>om. 

W t ~ 

•^W hat are we dt>iner' said Phineas. 

t ' 

'Ves: — w)>at are yi>u doinp^r* 

‘ Nothing in particular,’ said Marv. 

'Nothine at all in particular/ said Phirieas. *Oi\ly this« — 
that we have ergaered e^urselvi tti marry eai h other. It is quite 
a trifle, — is it not, Nfaryr" 

‘Oh, Barbara!" said the joyful girl, ‘'f^rinfring forward into 
her friend’s arms: "I do belies e I am lh< happiest creature on 
the face of this earth!' 


CHAPTER LXVIl 






} s com^ 

EFOBF Phineas had retu med to London his 
with >farv Flood Jones was Known to all hi 
known to Nfr*^. Flood Jont s. and w as indeed known penerallN' 
to all Killaloe. ^'hat other secret of his. which had rei’- rc rKt* t*' 
the probahilitv of hi:^ being obliged to throw up his ofhx e. wav 
known only to >fary her^^elt. He thought that be had dr>ne a!! 
tliat honour required ot him in tcllincr her o* his position 
he had propos^ ; — ^o that she mieht on that ground 
hi lyj she were so minded. And yet he had known v 

that such prudence on her part not to lae ex 

lo'- ed him. oi course she w ould ^ay 5^ 

.^\nd he had known that she lo\‘ed him 
Xfary/ he said to her as he wav going: 
delav, if I am obliecd to resign/ 
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do not care a straw for delay it you will be true to me. 


'Ifo you doubt my trutli, dearest r' 

*Not in the least, I will swear by it as the one thing tliat is 
truest in the world.' 

'You may, dearest. And if this should come to pass I must 
go to work and put my shoulder to the wlieel, and earn an 
income for you by my old profession before I can make you rny 
wife, 'With such a motive before me I know that I shall earn 


an income.' And thus they parted, Mary, though ot course she 
would have preferred that her future husband should remain 
in his high office, that he should be a member of F^arlianient 
and an Under-Secretary of State, admitted no doubt into her 
mind to disturb her happiness; and Phineas, though he had 
many misgivings as to the prudence of what lie had done, 
was not the less strong in his resolution of constancy and 
endurance. He would throw up his pK>sition, resign his seat, 
and go to work at the Bar instantly, if he found that his inde- 
pend^ce as a man required him to do so. And, above all, let 
come what might, he would be true to Mary Flood Jones. 

I>ecember was half over before he saw Lord Cantrip. 

— yes;' said Lord Cantrip, when the Lender-Secretary^ began 
to tell his story; *I saw what you were about. I wish I had h^cn 
at your elbow.' 

‘If you knew the country as I know' it, you would be as 
eager about it as I am.' 

‘Then I can only say that I am very glad that I do not know 
the country as you know it. You see, Finn, it 's my idea that if 
a man wants to make himself useful he should stick to some 

special kind of w^ork. W^th you it's a thousand pities that you 
should not do so.' 


*You think, then, I ought to resign?' 

‘I don't say anything about that. As you wish it, of course 
I'll speak to Gresham. Monk, I believe, has resigned already.' 
‘He has wTitten to me, and told me so,' said Phineas. 

‘I always felt afraid of him for your sake, Finn. Mr. Monk 
is a clever man, and as honest a man as any in the House, but 
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would be introduced by Mr. Monk himself, which Mr. Gre sham 
was determined to oppose. If all this came to pa.ss and there 
should be a close division, Phineas felt that his fate would be 
sealed. When he again spoke to Lord Cantrip oji the subject, 
the Secretary of State shrugged his shoulders and shook hi.s 
head. ‘I can only advise you,' said Lord Cantrip, ‘to forget all 
that took place in Ireland. If you will do so, nobody else w ill 
remember it.' ‘As if it were possible to forget .sucli things,' he 
said in the letter which he WTOte to Mary that night. ‘Of 
course I shall go now. If it were not for your sake, I should 
not in the least regret it.' 

He had been with Madame Goesler frequently in the winter, 
and had discussed with her so often the question of his otlicial 
position that she had declared that she was coming at last to 
understand the mysteries of an English Cabinet. ‘1 think you 
are quite right, my friend,' she said, — ^quite right. W hat — 
you are to be in Parliament and say that this black thing is 
white, or that this white thing is black, because you like to 
take your salary! That cannot be honest!’ Then, when he c arne 
to talk to her of money, — that he must give up Parliament 
itself, if he gave up his place, — she offered to lend him money. 
'Why should you not treat me as a friend?’ she said. W'hen he 
pointed out to her that there would never come a time in which 
he could pay such money back, she stamped her foot and told 
him that he had better leave her. 'You have high principle/ 
she said, 'but not principle sufficiently high to understand that 
this thing could be done between you and me without disgrace 
to either of us.' Then Phineas assured her with tears in his 
eyes that such an arrangement was impossible without dis- 
grace to him. 

But he whispered to this new friend no w^ord of the engage- 
ment with his dear Irish Mary. His Irish life, he would tell 
himself, was a thing quite apart and sej>arate from his life in 
Elngland. He said not a w'ord about Mary Flood Jones to any 
of those with whom he lived in London. Why should he, feeling 
as he did that it would so soon be necessary that he should 
disappear from among them? About Miss Effingham he had 
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said much to Madame Ooesler. She had asked him whedier 

he had abandoned all hope. 'That affair, then, is over?* she 
had said. 

' Y es ; — it is all over now.* 

'And she will marry the red-headed, violmt lord?* 

'Heaven knows. I think she will. But she is exactly the girt 
to remain unmarried if she takes it into her head that the 
she likes is in any way unfitted for her/ 

'Does she love this lord?' 

'Oh yes ; — there is no doubt of that,* And Phineas, as he 
made this acknowledgment, seemed to do so without much 
inw'ard agony of soul. ^Vhell he had been last in London he 
could not s|>eak of Violet and Lord Chiltera together without 
showing that his misery was almost too much for him. 

At this time he received some counsel from two friends. 
One was Laurence Fitzgibbon, and the other was BaningtcHi 
Frle. Laurence had always been true to him after a frsMoii, 
and had never resented his intrusion at the Colonial OflBoe. 
'Phineas, me boy/ he said, ‘if all this is thrue, you *re about up 
a tree,’ 

'It is true that I shall support Monk's motion.' 

'Then, me boy, you're up a tree as far as office goes. A 
place like that niver suited me, because, you see, that poker of 
a young lord expected so much of a man; but you don't mind 
that kind of thing, and I thought you were as snug as snug.' 

^Troubles will come, you see, Laurence/ 

'Bedad, yes. It's all throubles, I think, sometimes. But 
you've a way out of all your throubles/ 

‘ WTiat w-^ay ?' 

‘Pop the question to M[adame Max. The money *s all thrue, 
you know/ 

‘I don't doubt the money in the least,' said Phineas. 

‘And it's my belief she'U take you without a second word. 
Anyways, thry it, Phinny, my hoy. That 'smy advicse. 
so far agreed with his ftiend Laurence that he thou^it it 
possible that Madame Goesler might accept him h^ 

propose marriage to her. He knew, of course, diat that mode 
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of escape from his difficulties was out of the question for him, 
but he could not explain this to Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

am sorry to hear that you have taken up a bad cause, said 

Barrington Erie to him. 

^It is a pity; — is it not?* 

'And the worst of it is that you'll sacrifice yourself and do 
no good to the cause. I never knew a man break away in this 
fashion, and not feel afterwards that he had done it all for 
nothing.' 

‘But what is a man to do, Barrington? He can't smother his 
convictions. ' 

‘Convictions! Xhere is nothing on earth that I'm so much 
afraid of in a young member of Parliament as convictions. 
There are ever so many rocks against which men get broken. 
One man can't keep his temjjer. Another can't hold his tongue, 
A third can't say a word unless he has been priming himself 
half a session. A fourth is alway^s thinking of himself, and 
wanting more than he can get. A fifth is idle, and won’t he 
there when he's wanted. A sixth is always in the way. A 
seventh lies so that you never can trust him. I’ve had to do 
with them all, but a fellow with convictions is the worst of all. ’ 

*I don't see how a fellow is to help himself/ said Phineas. 
‘When a fellow begins to meddle with politics tliey will come.’ 

‘Why can't you grow into them gradually as your betters 
and elders have done before you? It ought to be enough for any 
man, when he begins, to know that he's a Liberal. He under- 
stands which side of the House he 's to vote, and who is to lead 
hun. What 's the meaning of hav'ing a leader to a party, if it 's 
not that? Do you think that you and Mr. Monk can go and 
make a government between you?* 

‘Whatever I think, I'm sure he doesn't/ 

‘I'm not so sure of that. But look here, Phineas. I don 't care 
tw'O straws about Monk's going. I always thought that Mi Id- 
may and the Duke were wrong when they asked him to join. 
I knew he'd go over the traces, — unless, indeed, he took his 
money and did nothing for it, which is the way with some of 
those Radicals. I look upon him as gone.' 
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almost thought that, were it to do again, he would allow Nlr. 
Monk to go upon his tour alone, and keep himselt trom the 
utterance of anything that so good a judge as Erie could call 
stump balderdash. As he sat in his arm-chair in his room at the 
Colonial Office, with despatch-boxes around him, and official 
papers spread before him, — ^feeling himselt to be one ol those 
who in truth managed and governed the affairs of this great 
nation, feeling also that if he relinquished his post now he 
could never regain it, — ^he did wish that he had been a little 
less in love with independence, a little quieter in his boastings 
that no official considerations should ever silence his tongue. 
But all this was too late now. He knew that his skin was not 
thick enough to bear the arrows of those archers who would 
bend their bows against him if he should now dare to vote 
against Mr. Monk's motion. His own party might be willing 
to forgive and forget; but there would be otlicrs who would 
read those reports, and would appear in the House with the 
odious tell-tale newspapers in their hands. 

Then he received a letter from his father. Some good- 
natured person had enlightened the doctor as to the danger in 
which his son was placing himself. Dr. Einn, who in his owti 
profession was a very excellent and well-instructed man, had 
been so ignorant of Parliamentary tactics, as to have been 
proud at his son's success at the Irish meetings. He had thought 
that Phineas was carrying on his trade as a public speaker 
with pro|>er energy and continued success. He had cared 
nothing himself for tenant-right, and had acknowledged to 
Mr. Monk that he could not understand in what it was that 
the farmers were wronged. But he knew that ^Ir. Monk was 
a Cabinet Minister, and he thought that Phineas was earning 
his salary. Then there came some one who undecei\'ed him, 
and the paternal bosom of the doctor was dismayed. T don't 
mean to interfere,' he said in his letter, *but I can hardly 
believe that you really intend to resign your place. Yet I am 
told that you must do so if you go on with this matter. Nfy 
dear boy, pray think about it. I cannot imagine you are dis- 
posed to lose all that you have won for nothing.' Mary also 
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wxote to him. Nlrs. Finn had been talking to her, atyj Mary had 
taught herself to believe that after the many sweet ccxiversa- 
tions she had had with a man so high in oftiw as Phineas, she 
really did understand something about the British Govern- 
ment. Nlrs. Finn had interrogated Nfary, and Mary had been 
obliged to own that it was quite |x>ssible that Phineas would 
be called upK>n to resign. 

‘But why, my dear? Heaven and earth! Resign two thousand 
a year!' 

‘That he maintain his independence,*' said Mary 

proudly. 

‘Fiddlestick!* said ^frs. Finn. ‘How is he to maintain you, 
or himself either, if he goes on in that way? I shouldn’t wonder 
if he didn’t get himself all wxong, even now.* Then Mrs. Finn 
began to cry ; and Mary could only v-T^te to her lover, pointing 
out to him how very anxious all his friends were that he should 
do nothing in a hurry. But what if the thing were dcme already ! 
Phineas in his great discomfort went to seek further counsel 
from Madame Goesler. Of all his counsellors, Madame Goes- 
ler was the only one who applauded him for what he was 
about to do. 

‘But, after all, what is it you give up? Mr. Gresham may 
be out to-morrow, and then where w ill be your place?’ 

*There does not seem to be much chance of that at present. 

‘WTio can tell? Of course I do not understand, — but it was 
only the other day when Mr. Mildmay was there, and only 
the dav before that when Lord de Terrier w as there, and again 
only the day before that whai Lord Brock was there/ Hiineas 
godea to make her understand that of the four Prime 

Ministers w‘hom she had named, three were men of the same 
party as himself, under whom it would have suited him to serve- 
- 1 w ould not ser\'e under any man if I were an English gentle- 
man in Parliament,’ said hfadame Goesler. 

‘Wliat is a poor fellow’ to dor’ said Phineas, laughing. 

'A poor fellow' need not be a poor fellow unless he likes,’ 
said Madame Goesler. Immediately after this Phineas h^ 
and as he wmt along the street he began to question hu- 
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whether the prospects of his owti darling >.Iary were at a!I 
endangered by his visits to Park Lane; and to reHeet what 
sort of a blackguard he would be, — a blackguard of how deep 
a dye, — ^were he to desert Mary and marry Madame Max 
Goesler. Then he also asked himself as to tlie nature and 
quality of his own political honesty if he were to abandon 
Mary in order that he might maintain his parliamentary 
independence. After all, if it should ever come to pass tfiat liis 
biography should be wTitten, his biographer would say ^ ery 
much more about the manner in which he kept his seat in 
Parliament than of the manner in which he kept his engage- 
ment with Miss Mary Flood Jones. Half a dozen people wlio 
knew him and her might think ill of him for his conduct to 
Mary, but the world would not condemn him! And when he 
thundered forth his liberal eloquence from below the gangw ay 
as an indep>endent member, having the fortune of his charming 
wife to back him, giving excellent dinners at the same time in 
Park Lane, w'ould not the world praise him \'ery loudly? 

When he got to his office he found a note from Lord Brent- 
ford in\’iting him to dine in Portitian Square. 


CHAPTER LXVni 

The joint attack 

T he note from Lord Brentford surprised our hero not a 
little. He had had no communication with the Earl since 
the day on which he had been so savagely scolded about the 
duel, when the Earl had plainly told him that his conduct had 
been as bad as it could be. Phineas had not on that accoutit 
become at all ashamed of his conduct in reference to the duel, 
but he had conceived that any reconciliation benveen liini and 
the Earl had been out of the question. Now there liad come 
a ci\nlly-worded invitation, asking him to dine with the 
offended nobleman. The note had been written by I^dy I^ura, 
but it had purpjosed to come from Lord Brentford himself. He 
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sent back word to say that he should be happy to have the 
honour of dinins with Lord Brentford. 

Psj'li^inent at this time Had. been sitting nearly a Tnn n t l ij 
and it was already' Nfarch. Phineas had heard noth^g of Lady 
Laura, and did not even know that she w^as in Lcmdon till 1^ 
saw her handwriting. He did not know that she had not gone 
back to her husband, and that she had remained with her father 


all the winter at Saulsby, He had also heard that Lord Chiltem 
had been at Saulsby. All the world had he&i talking of the 
separation of ^fr. Kennedy from his wife, one half of the 
world declaring that his wife, if not absolutely false to him, 
had neglected all her duties ; and the other half asserting that 

r's treatment of his wife had been so bad that no 


woman could possibly have lived with him. There had even 
been a rumour that Lady Laura had gone off with a lover from 
the E>uke of Omnium's garden p>arty, and some indiscreet 
tongue had hinted that a certain unmarried Lnder-Secretaiy 
of State was missing at the same time. But Lord Chiltem upcm 
this had showm his teeth with so strong a propCTisity to do 
some real biting, that no one had ventured to repeat that 
rumour. Its untruth was soon established by the fact that Lady 
Laura Kennedy w as li\ing with her father at Saulsby, Of Mr. 
Kennedv. Phineas had as yet seen nothing since he had been 
up in towTi. That gentleman, though a member of the Cabinet, 
had not he^n in London at the opening of the session, nor had 
he attended the Cabinet meetings during die recess. It 
been stated in the new'spap>ers that he was ill, and stated in 
private that he could not bear to show himself since his wife 
had left him. At last, however, be came to Lofxlon, and 
Phineas saw him in the House, Then, when the first meeting 
of the Cabinet was summoned after bis return, it becaro 
knowTi that he also had resigned his olfice. There viras nothing 
said about his resignation in the House. He had resigned on 
the score of ill-health, and that very worthy peer. Lord Mount 
Tlii-tle. formerly Sir Manmaduke Morecombe, came back to 
the Ehichy of Lancaster in his place. A Prime MimstCT so^ 
times finds great relief in the possessicm of a serviceable stick 
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who can be made to go in and out as occasion may require , 
only it generaUy happens that the stick will expci t some re- 
ward when he is made to go out. Lord Mount I histle im- 
mediately saw his way to a viscount's coronet, when he was 
once more summoned to the august councils of the Ministers. 

A few days after this had been arranged, in the interv al 
between Lord Brentford's invitation and Lord Brentford's 
dinner, Phineas encountered Mr. Kennedy so closely in one 
of the passages of the House that it was impossible that they 
should not speak to each other, unless they were to avoid eac h 
other as people do who have palpably quarrelled, F’hineas 
saw that Mr, Kennedy was hesitating, and therefore took tlie 
buU by the horns. He greeted his former friend in a friendly 
fashion, shaking him by the hand, and then prepared to pass 
on. But Mr. Kennedy, though he had hesitated at first, now- 
detained his brother member. 'Pinn,' he said, 'if you arc not 
engaged I should like to s|>eak to you for a moment/ Phineas 
was not engaged, and allowed himself to be led out arm-in- 
arm by the late Chancellor of the Duchy into Westminster 
Hall. *Of course you know what a terrible thing has happened 
to me,' said Mr. Kennedy. 

*Yes; — I have heard of it,' said Phineas. 

‘Everybody has heard of it. That is one of the terrible 
cruelties of such a blow.' 

'All those things are very bad of course. I was very much 
grieved, — because you have both been intimate friends of 
mine.' 

‘Yes, — yes; we were. Do you ever see her now^?' 

'Not since last July, — at the Duke's party, you know'.' 

'Ah, yes; the morning of that day w'as the last on w'hich I 
spoke to her. It was then she left me/ 

‘I am going to dine with Lord Brentford to-morrow', and 
I dare say she will be there.' 

'Yes; — ^she is in town. I saw her yesterday in her father's 
carriage. I think that she had no cause to leave me/ 

'Of course I cannot say anything about that.' 

‘I think she had no cause to leave me.' Phineas as he heard 
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this could not but remember all that Lady Laura iia«f «irA|| 
himself, and thought that no woman had ever had a 

reason for lea\-ing her husband. 'There were things I did not 

like, and I said so/ 

' I suppose that i s generally the way,’ replied Phineas. 

a ^"ife should listen to a t^ord of caution 

her husband/ 


‘I fancy they never like it/ said Phineas. 

"But are we all of us to have all that we like? I have not 
found it so. Or would it be good for us if we had?^ Then he 
paused; but as Phineas had no further remark to he 

continued speaking after they had walked about a third of the 
length of the hall. "It is not of my own comfort I am thinking 
now so much as of her name and her future conduct. Of course 
it will in every sense be best for her that she should come 


back to her husband’s roof/ 

‘Well; yes ; — perhaps it would,' said Plibieas. 

‘Has she not accepted that lot for better or for worse?* jsaid 
NIr. Kennedy, solemnl^’^. 

"But incompatibility of tempter, j"ou know', is always, — 

always supj>osed . You understand mer’ 

"It is my intention that she should come back to me. I do 
not wish to make any legal demand ; — at any rate, not as yet. 
Will you consent to be the bearer of a message finom me both 
to herself and to the Elarir* 


Now it seemed to Phineas that of all the messengers whom 
'Sir. Kennedy could have chosen he w’as the most unsuited to 
be a ^lercury in this cause, — not perceiving that he had been 
so selected with some craft, in order that Lady Laura might 
understand that the accusation against her was, at any rate, 
withdrawn, which had named Phineas as her lover. He paused 
again before he answered. "Of course,* he said, "I should be 
most willing to be of service, if it were possible. But I do not 
see how I can speak to the Elarl about it. Though I am going 
to dine vWth him I don't know why he has asked me; — Car he 
and I are on v^erv bad terms. He heard that stupid story about 
the duel, and has not siK>ken to me since.* 
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•I heard that, too,* said Mr. Kennedy, f^o^^'ning blackly as 

he remembered his wife's duplicity. 

-Everybody heard of it. But it has made such a difference 

between him and me, that I don't think I can meddle. Send 

for Lord Chiltem, and speak to him.' 

'Speak to Chiltem! Never! He would probably strike me 

on the head with his club. 

'Call on the Elarl yourself.' 

“I did, and he would not see me.' 

'Write to him,’ 

‘I did, and he sent back my letter unopened.' 

'Write to her.' 

'1 did; — and she answered me, sajnng only thus; “Inrieed, 
indeed, it cannot be so," But it must be so. Tlie laws of C iod 
require it, and the laws of man permit it. I want some one in 
point out that to them more softly than I could do if I vs ere 
simply to wTite to that effect. To the Elarl, of course, I cannot 
write again.' The conference ended by a promise from PI tineas 
that he would, if possible, say a w'ord to Lady I.aura. 

^Vhen he was shown into Lord Brentford’s draw'ing-room 
he found not only Lady Laura there, but her brother. Lord 
Brentford was not in the room. Barrington Erie w^as there, 
and so also were Lord and Lady Cantrip. 

'Is not your father going to be here?' he said to Lady Laura, 
after their first greeting. 

'We live in that hope,' said she, ‘and do not at all know why 
he should be late. WTiat has become of him, Oswald?' 

'He came in with me half an hour ago, and I suppose he 
does not dress as quickly as 1 do,' said Lord Chiltem ; u|x>n 
which Phineas immediately understood that the father and the 
son were reconciled, and he rushed to the conclusion tliat 
Violet and her lover would also soon be reconciled, if such 
were not already the case. He felt some remnant of a soreness 
that it should be so, as a man feels where his headache has 
been when the real ache itself has left him. Then the host came 
in and made his apologies. 'Chiltem kept me standing about,* 
he said, ‘till the east wind had chilled me through and through- 
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The only charm I recognise in youth is that it Is impervioua to 
the east wind/ Phineas felt quite sure now that Violet and her 
lover were reconciled, and he had a distinct feeling of the 
place where the ache had been. I>ear Violet! But, aftv all, 
Violet lacked that sw-eet, clinging, feminine softness which 
made Nlary Plood Jones so pre-eminently the most charminig 
of her sex. The t-arl, when he had repeated his general 
si>ology , esp>ecially to X^dy Cantnp, who was the only lady 
present except his daughter, came up to our hero and shook 
him kindl 3 ’' by the hand. He took him up to one of the windows 
and then addressed him in a voice of mock solemnity. 

‘Stick to the colonies, ^'oung man.* he said. *and never 
meddle with foreign affairs ; — especiaUy not at Blankenberg.* 
‘>se\'er again, ray Lord; — never again.* 

'And lea\'e all questions of fire-arms to be arranged between 
the Horse Guards and the War Office. I have heard a good 
deal about it since I saw you. and 1 retract a part of what 1 said. 
But a duel is a foolish thing, — a very foolish thing. Come; — 
here is dinner.* And the Elarl walked ofiT w'ith Lady Cantrip, 
and Lord Cantrip walked off with Lady Laura. Barrington 
Erie followed, and Phineas had an opportunity of saying a 
word to his friend. Lord Chiltem, as they went down together. 
‘It's all right betw-een you and your father?* 

‘Yes; — ^after a fashion. There is no knowing how long it 
%\*ill last- He w ants me to do three things, and I won't do any 
one of them.* 

‘What are the three?* 

‘Xo go into Parliament, to be an owner of sheep and oxen, 
and to hunt in his owm county. 1 should never attend the first, 
I should ruin myself with the second, and I should never g^ 
a run in the third.’ But there was not a word said about his 

marriage. 

There w'ere only seven who sat down to dinner, and the six 
w^ere all people with whom Phineas was or had been on most 
intimate terms. Lord Cantrip was his official chief, and, since 
that connection had existed betw^een them. Lady Cantrip had 
been verv gracious to him. She quite understood the comfort 
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which it was to her husband to have under him, as his repre- 
sentative in the House of* Comrnons, a man vvht^ni he could 
thoroughly trust and like, and therefore she had used her 
woman arts to bind Phineas to her lord in more than mere 
official bondage. She had tried her skill also upon I^urence 
Fitzgibbon, — but altogether in vain. He liad eaten her dinners 
and accepted her courtesies, and had given for them no return 
whatever. But Phineas had possessed a more grateful mind, and 
had done all that had been required of him; — had done all that 
had been required of him till there had come that terrible 
absurdity in Ireland. ‘I knew very well what sort of things 
would happen when they brought such a man as Mr, Monk 
into the Cabinet,' Lady Cantrip had said to her husband. 

But though the party was very small, and though the guests 
were all his intimate friends, Phineas suspected nothing special 
till an attack was made upon him as soon as the seiw'ants had 
left the room. This was done in the presence of the two ladies, 
and, no doubt, had been preconcerted- There was I>ord Can- 
trip there, who had already said much to him, and Barrington 
Erie who had said more even than Lord Cantrip. Lord Brent- 
ford, himself a member of the Cabinet, opened the attack by 
asking w^hether it was actually true that Mr. Monk meant to 
go on w*ith his motion. Barrington Erie asserted that Mr, 
Monk positively would do so. ‘And Gresham will oppose itr’ 
asked the Earl. ‘Of course he will,' said Barrington. course 
he wdll,' said Lord Cantrip. ‘I know what I should think of 
him if he did not,' said Lady Cantrip. ‘He is the last man in 
the world to be forced into a thing,' said I^dv Laura. Then 
Phineas knew pretty well w'hat was coming on him. 

Lord Brentford began again by asking how many supporters 
Mr, Monk would have in the House, ‘That dep>ends upon the 
amount of courage which the Conservatives may have/ said 
Barrington Erie. ‘If they dare to vote for a thoroughly demo- 
cratic measure, simply for the sake of turning us out, it is quite 
on the cards that they may succeed.' ‘But of our own people:’ 
asked Lord Cantrip. ‘You had better inquire that of Phineas 
Finn,' said Barrington. And then the attack was made. 
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Our hero had a bad half hour of it, though many 
were said which must have gratified him n 
wanted to keep him, — ^so Lord Cantrip declared 



aU 


v.nom 1 couia name, and who are particularly 
to we^ his shoes,’ said BarringtOTi, thinking that 

reminiscences of Phineas with regard 
others might operate as strongly as any 
make him love his place. Lond Brentford declared 
not understand it, — that he should find himself 


utn 
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he 

in 


^-Uiazement if such a man as his young fiaend allo'wed himself 
to be led into the outer wilderness by such an ignis-&tiius of 

this. Lord Cantnp laid down the un'written traditional 
law of Government officials very plainly, A man in office, — in 
an office which really iinpK>sed upon him as much work as he 
could possibly do with credit to himself or his cause, — was 
disf>ensed from the necessity of a conscience with refereiK^e to 
other matters. It was for Sir W alter ^forrison to have a con- 


science about Irish tenant-right, as no doubt he had, — just as 
Phineas Finn had a conscience about Canada, and Jamaica, and 
the Cape. Barrington Erie was very strong about parties in 
general, and painted the comforts of official |x>sition in glow- 
ing colours. But 1 think that tlie two ladies 'were more effica- 
cious til an e\"en their male relatives in the arguments which 
they used. 'We have been so happy to have you among us,* 
said Lady Cantrip, looking at him with beseeching, almost 
lo \ing eyes. 'Nfr. Finn knows,* said I-ady Laura, ‘that since 
he first came into Parliament I have always believed in his 
success, and I have been very proud to see iL* 'We shall weep 
over him, as over a fallen angel, if he leaves us,* said Lady 
Cantrip. ‘I won't say that I will weep,* said Lady Laura, 'but 
I do not know* anN^thing of the kind that would so truly make 
me unhappy.* 

W'hat was he to say in answer to applications so flattering 
and so pressing? He w'ould have said nothing, had that been 
possible, but he felt himself obliged to reply. He replied very 
weaklv, — of course, not justifying himself, but declaring that 
a> he had gone so far he must go further. He must vote for the 
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measure now. Both his chief and Barrington Erie pro\ ed, or 
attempted to prove, that he was wrong in tliis. Of ctrurse he 
would not speak on the measure, and his vote lor his party 
would probably be allowed to pass without notice. One or two 
newspapers might j>erhaps attack him; but what public man 
cared for such attacks as those? His w hole party w ould hafig 
by him, and in that he would find ample consolation. F^hineas 
could only say that he would think of it ; — and this he said in 
so irresolute a tone of voice that all tiie men then present l>e- 
lieved that he w as gained. The two ladies, how ever, were of 
a different opinion. ‘In spite of anything tliat anybody may 
say, he will do what he thinks right w hen the time comes/ 
said Laura to her father afterwards. But then Lady Laura had 
been in love with him, — ^was pierhaps almost in love with him 
still. 'I'm afrad he is a mule,' said Lady Cantrip to her 
husband. 'He's a good mule up a hill w'ith a load on his back,' 
said his lordship. 'But with a mule there always comes a time 
when you can't manage him,' said Lady Cantrip. But Lady 
Cantrip had never been in love with Phineas. 

Phineas found a moment, before he left Lord Brentford's 
house, to say a word to Lady Laura as to the commission that 
had been given to him, 'It can never be,' said Lady Laura, 
shuddering; — ‘never, never, never!' 

'You are not angry with me for spieakingr' 

'Oh, no— not if he told you.' 

'He made me promise that I would.' 

‘Tell him it cannot be. Tell him that if he has any instruc- 
tion to send me as to what he considers to be niy duty, I will 
endeavour to comply, if that duty can be done apart. I will 
recognize him so far, because of my vow'. But nut even for 
the sake of my vow, will I endeavour to live with him. His 
presence would kill me!' 

When Phineas rej>eated this, or as much of this as he 
judged to be necessary, to Mr. Kennedy a day or two after- 
wards, that gentleman replied that in such case he w ould have 
no alternative but to seek redress at law. ‘I hav'e done nothing 
to my wdfe,' said he, 'of which I need be ashamed. It will be 
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monk's hiil read the first tiToe t*t tore K 

Pliineas 1 inii still held ofHie. He ti-aid s|«>ke-n tc 

l^riiTie Nf sms ter once on tiie svih^ect, and had ?« tfi siir^vTis« 
that gentleman's courtesy : — tor NIr. C^resli^rf; f>ad rl#* r 
th >0 of being uncon^ iliatory’ in his mar fliers, arsd very 
to resent aiivthing Ukc^ desertion from ifi.al al!* tTjan. t- v* hK h 
was due to himself as the leader i>f Ins party. ' \'*>vj laad tte-tTer 
stay w here you are and take no stt p tliat niay I**. irr t tTiiev aMe, 
till you hav e (|Uite made up your nnrici,’ said NIr. t sre 
i fear I have made up my miricl.' said IH tineas, 

'Xothing can ^*e done till after as ter, rv pin'd the 
nian, *and there is no know ing now ihirigs may go them- 1 
«stron£rlv recomineiict you to stay wotH us. If you can do tHi# it 
will he onlv^ necessary tnat you shall your re^t gnat ion in 

I_x>rd C7 an trip’s hands before you speak or v*ote agmirist us. 

it ov er vsith him/ Xir. Greslsfciin possiHy 

imagined tnat .vir. Nlonk might be mov cd to ahaodkio hii b^lt, 

injury he w a:s about to do. 

At this time Phineas receiv ed the follow ii^s; 


d ar lin g XI ary : 






‘Dearest Phikeas, 

* W"e have iust got home from Killaloe, and mean 
here all through thie summer. Alter leaving your 
bouse seems so desolate; but I shall have mo 
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think of you. I have been reading Tennyson, as you told me, 
and I fancy that I could in truth be a Mariana here, it it \^e^e 
not that I am so quite certain tliat you will conic ; — and t/iat 
makes all the difference in the world in a moated grange. 
Last night I sat at the window and tried to realise \shat I 
should feel if you were to tell me tiiat you did not want me; 
and I got myself into such an ecstatic state of mock melancholy 
that I cried for half an hour. But when one has such a real 
living joy at the back of one's romantic melancholy, tear^ arc 
very pleasant; — they water and do not bum. 

'I must tell you about them all at Killaloe. They certainly 
are very unhappy at the idea of your resigning. \’our tatlier 
says very little, but I made him own that to act as you are 
acting for the sake of principle is very^ grand. I would r>ot 
leave him till he had said so, and he did say it. Dear NIrs, 
Finn does not understand it as w'ell, but she w ill do so. Slie 
complains mostly for my sake, and when I tell her tliat 1 will 
wait twenty years if it is necessary, she tells me I do not know 
what W'aiting means. But I will, — and w ill be happy, and will 
neverreally think myself a Mariana, Dear, dear, dear Phineas, 
indeed I won't, TTie girls are half sad and half proud. But I 
am w'holly proud, and know* that you are doing just w hat you 
ought to do, I shall think more of you as a man who might 
have been a Prime Minister than if you w ere really sittinf^ 
in the Cabinet like Lord Cantrip. As for mamma, I cannot 
make her quite understand it. She merely says that no ^'ouJ^g 
man who is going to be married ought to resign an % tiling. 
Dear mamma; — sometimes she does say such odd tilings. 

'You told me to tell you everything, and so 1 have. I talk 
to some of the people here, and tell them w hat thev might do 

if they had tenant-right. One old fellow*, Mike Dufferty, I 

don't know' whether you remember him, — asked if he w ould 
have to pay the rent all the same, When I said certainly he 
would, then he shook his head. But as you said once, when w e 
want to do good to people one has no right to expect tliat they 
should understand it. It is like baptizing little infants. 

T got both your notes; — seven words in one, Mr Under- 
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Secretary, and nine in the other! But the one little word at th** 
end was worth a whole sheet full of common vrords. How nice 
it is to write letters without paying postage, and to send them 
about the world with a grand name in the comer. "When 
Barney brings me one he always looks as if he didn't know 
whether it was a love letter or an order to go to Botany Bay. 
If he saw the inside of them, how short they are, I don't think 
he'd think much of you as a lover nor yet as an Under- 


*But I think ever so much of you as both; 1 do, indeed 

and 1 am not scolding you a bit. As long as I can have two o 
three dear, sw*eet, lo\Tng words, I shall be as happy as a qjueex 
Ah, if you knew it all! But you never can know it all. A ir 
has so manv other things to leam that he cannot understand it. 

' Good-bye, dear, dear, dearest man. Whatever you do I 
shall be quite sure you have done the best. 

'Ever your own, with all the love of her heart, 

'Makv F. Jokes.' 



This w'as very nice. Such a man as was 
takes a delight which he cannot express even to himself in the 
receipt of such a letter as this. There is nothing so fiattering 
as the warm expression of the confidence of a woman's love, 
and Phineas thought that no w'oman ever expressed this more 
completelv than did his Jwfary. Dear, dearest ^^ary. As for 
gi\'ing her up, as for treachery to one so trusting, so sweet, so 
well Gloved, that was out of the question- But nevertheless 
the truth came home to him more clearly day by day, that he 
of all men was the last who ought to have given himself up 
to such a passion. For her sake he ought to have abstained. 
So he told himself now. For her sake he ought to have kept 
aloof from her ; — and for his ovvti sake he ought to have kept 
aloof from Mr. Monk, That very day, w^th Mary's le^ m 
his pocket, he went to the livery stables and explamed mat he 
would not keep his horse any longer. There was no diflicail^ 
about the horse. Mr, Howard Macleod of the Treasury would 

verv hour. Phineas, as he w'alked away. 
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Uttered a curse upon Mr. Howard Macle^. Mr. Howard 
Macleod was just beginning the glory of his life in London^ 

and he, Phineas Finn, was bringing his to an end. 

\Vith Mary's letter in his pocket he went up to Port man 
Square. He had again got into the habit of seeing Lady Laura 
frequently, and was often with her brother, who now again 
lived at father's house. A letter had reached Lord Brent- 
ford, through his lawyer, ui which a demand was made b^ 
Mr, Kennedy for the return of his wife. She w as quite deter- 
mined that she would never go back to him; and there had 
come to her a doubt whether it would not be exp>edient tliat 
she should live abroad so as to be out of the way of persecu- 
tion from her husband. Lord Brentford was in great wTatli, 
and Lord Chiltem had once or twrice hinted that perhaps he 
had better 'see' Mr. Kennedy. The amenities of such an inter- 
view, as this would be, had up to the present day been post- 
ptoned; and, in a certain way, Phineas had been used as a 
messenger between Mr. Kennedy and his wife's family. 

'I ihink it wdU end,' she said, 'in my going to Dresden, and 
settling myself there. Papa will come to me when Parliament 
is not sitting.' 

‘It will be very dull,' 

‘Dull! What does dulness amount to when one has come 
to such a pass as this? 'When one is in tlie ruck of fortune, to 
be dull is very bad; but when misfortune comes, simple dul- 
ness is nothing. It sounds almost like relief/ 

'It is so hard that you should be driven away.' She did not 
answer him for a while, and he was beginning to think of his 
o'wn case also. Was it not hard that he too should be driv'en 
away? ‘It is odd enough that we should both be going at the 
same time.' 

‘But you will not go?' 

'I think I shall. I have resolved upon this, — ^that if I give 
up my place, I will give up my seat too. I went into Parlia- 
naent with the hope of office, and how can I remain there 
when I shall have gained it and then have lost it?' 

'But you will stay in London, Mr. Finn?' 
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think not. After all that has come and gone I ^Mndd 
be happy here, and I should make my way easier 
cheaper terms in Ehiblin. My preset idea is ttiar i shaD 
deavour to make a practice over in my own oountiy. It wil 
hard work beginning at the bottom; — ^will it not?* 

‘And so unnecessary.' 

'Ah, Lady Laura, — if it only could be avoided! But it is of 
no use going through all that again.* 

'How much we would both of us avoid if we could only have 
another chance!* said Lady Laura. 'If 1 could only be as 1 was 
before 1 persuaded myself to marry a map whom I never 
loved, what a paradise the earth would be to me! With me 
all reg^ts are too late,' 

‘And with me as much so.' 

'No, Mr. Finn. Even should you resign your oflSce, there 
is no reason why you should give up your seat.* 

'Simply that I have no incxime to maintain me 


She was silent for a few moments, during which Ae 
changed her seat so as to come nearer to him, placing herself 
on a comer of a sofa close to the chair on wluch he was seated, 
‘i wonder whether I may speak to you plainly,* she said. 
‘Indeed you may.' 

‘On any subject?' 

‘Yes; — on any subject.’ 

'I trust you hav'e been able to rid your bosom of all re- 
membrances of Violet Effingham.* 

‘Certainly not of all remembrances. Lady Laura.’ 

'Of all ho(>e, th«i?' 

'I have no such hope.* 

'And of all lingering desires?' 

•Well, yes; — and of all lingering desires. I know ik>w that 

it cannot be. Your brother is welcome to her.* 

; — of that I know nothing. He, with his perversity, has 
t jF iged her. But 1 am sure of this,^“tliat if she do not manry 

him, she will marry no one. But it is not on account of hiin that 

I speak. He must fight his own battles nbw/ 

‘I shall not interfere with him. Lady Laura.' 


irfs 
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‘TTien why should you not establish j’ourself by a rnarriage 
that will make place a matter of indifference to your I kno\s 
that it is widiin your power to do so.’ Phineas put his lioiid up 
to his breastcoat pocket, and felt that Mary's letter, — I k i 
precious letter, — ^was there safe. It certainly was not in his 
power to do this thing which Lady Laura recommended to 
him, but he hardly thought that the present was a moment 
suitable for explaining to her the nature of the imped imer^t 
which stood in the way of such an arrangement. He had so 
lately spoken to Lady Lai^ with an assurance of undying 
constancy of his love for NIiss ElfHngham, that he could n<»t as 
yet acknowledge the force of another passion. He shook his 
head by way of reply. tell you that it is so/ she said with 


*I am afi^d not.' 

‘Go to Madame Goesler, and ask her. Hear what she will say. 
'Afadame Goesler w^ould laugh at me, no doubt.' 

'Psha! You do not think so. You know tliat she w^ould not 
laugh. And are you the man to be afraid of a woman's laughter? 
I think not.' 


Again he did not answer her at once, and when he did speak 
the tone of his voice was altered. *What was it you said of 
yourself, just now?' 

‘’What did I say of myself?' 


*You regretted that you had 
whom 3rou did not love.' 


‘Why should you not love her? And it is so different with 
a man! A woman is wn'etched if she does not love her husband, 
but I fancy that a man gets on very well w'ithout any such feel- 
ing. Sie cannot domineer over you. cannot expect you to 
pluck yourself out of your own soil, and begin a new grow th 

^ accordance with the laws of her own. It was that 
which Mr. Kennedy did/ 

*I do not for a moment think that she would take me, if I 
were to offer myself.' 

*Try her, said l.ady X^aura energetically. ‘Such trials cost vou 

^we both of us know that!' Still he said nothing 
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ot the letter in h\< pocket. ‘It is ever^Thing that you ^lould 
go on that you ha\ e onco begun. 1 do not believe iyi you 

working at the Bar. You cannot do it, A man who has com- 
menced life as you have done w‘ith the excitement of politics, 
"ho has known what it is to take a proinincnt part in the 
control of public affairs, cannot give it up and be happy at 
other work. Make her your w'ife, and you may resign or 
remain in office just as you choose. Office wall be much easier 
to you than it is now', because it wall not be a necessity. Let 
me at any rate have the pleasure of thinking that one of us 
can remain here, — ^that we need not both fall together.' 

Still he did not tell her of the letter in his pocket. He felt 
tliat she moved him, — that she made him acknowledge to 
himself how great would be the pity of such a failure as would 
be his. He w as quite as much alive as she could be to the fact 
that work at the Bar, either in Londem or in DuUin, would 
l^ave no charms for him now^ Xhe prospect of such a life w as 
very dreary to him. Even with the comfort of Mary's love 
such a life would be very dreary to him. And then he knew, — 
he thought that he knew, — that were he to offer himself to 
\fadame Goesler he would not in truth be rejected. She had 
told him that if povertA’^ was a trouble to him be need be no 
longer jx>or- Of course he had understood this. Her money 
was at his servace if he should choose to stoop and pick it up. 
And it w'as not only mcmey that such a marriage would give 
him. He had acknowledge to himself more than once ttmt 
NIadame Goesler was very lovely, that she was clever, 
attractive in every w^ay, and as far as he co%ild see, blessed 
with a sweet tempter. She had a position, too, in the world 
that w’ould help him rather than mar him. WTiat might he 
not do with an independent seat in the House of Commons, 
and as joint owTier of the little house in Park L^ne? Of all 
careers which the w'orld could offer to a man the pleasantest 
would then be within his reach. ‘You appear to me as a 

tempter,' he said at last to Lady I.a.ura. 

‘It is unkind of you to say that, and ungrateful. I would do 

anjThing on earth in my power to help you.’ 
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'Nevertheless you are a tempter.’ 

'I know how it ought to have been/ she said, in a low \ nice. 
‘I know very well how it ought to have been. I should ha\ e 
kept myself free till that time when we met on the braes of 
Loughlinter, and then all would have been well with us.’ 

'I do not know how that might have been, ’ said Phi neas, 
hoarsely, 

''You do not know! But I know. Of course you have stabbed 
me with a thousand daggers when you have told me from 
time to time of your love for Violet, You have been very 
cruel, — needlessly cruel. Men are so cruel! But for all that 
I have known that I could have kept you, — ^had it not been 
too late when you spoke to me. Will you not own as mu# h 
as that?’ 

'Of course you would have been everything to me. I should 
never have thought of Violet then/ 

‘That is the only kind word you have said to me from that 
day to this. I try to comfort myself in thinking that it would 
have been so. But all that is past and gone, and done. I have 
had my romance and you have had yours. As you are a man, it 
is natural that you should have been disturbed b^'^ a double 
image; — ^it is not so with me.' 

‘And yet you can advise me to offer marriage to a woman, 
— a woman whom I am to seek merely because she is richr* 

‘Yes; — I do so advise you. You have had your romance and 
must now put up with reality. Why should I so advdse you but 
for the interest that I have in you? Your prosperity will do 
me no good. I shall not even be here to see it, 1 shall hear of 
it only as so many a woman banished out of England hears 
a distant misunderstood report of what is going on in the 

country she has left. But I still have regard enough, I w ill 

be bold, and, knowing that you wdll not take it amiss, will 
say love enough for you, — ^to feel a desire that j^ou should not 
be shipwrecked. Since we first took you in hand between us, 
Barrington and I, I have never sw^erved in my anxiety on 
your behalf. When I resolved that it w ould be better for us 
both that we should be only friends, I did not swerve. W'lien 

ess 
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you would talk to me so cruelly of your love for Violet, I ilid 
not swerv'e, WTien I warned you from LoughUnter because I 
thought there was danger, 1 did not swerve. When I bade 
you not to come to me in London because of my husband, I did 
not sw’er\'e, WThen my father was hard upon you, I did not 
swer\ e then. I w ould not leave him till he was softened. When 
you tried to rob Oswald of his love, and I thought you would 
succeed, — ^for I did think so, — 1 did not swerv'e. I have ever 
been true to you. And now that I must hide myself and go 
away, and be seen no more, 1 am true still.* 

‘Laura,— dearest Laura!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Ah, no!’ she said, speaking with no touch of anger, but all 
in sorrow; — ‘it must not be like that. There is no room for 
that. Nor do you mean it. I do not think so ill of you. But 
there may not be e\'en words of affection between us — only 
sue h as 1 may speak to make you know that 1 am your friend.* 
‘You arc my friend,’ he said, stretching out his hand to her 
as he turned away his face. ‘You are my friend, indeed/ 
*Tlien do as I would have vou do.* 

He put h is hand into his pocket, and had the letter between 
his fingers wiili the purport of showing it to her. But at the 
moment the thought occurred to him that w-ere he to do so, 
then, indeed, he would be bound for ever. He knew that he 
was hound for ever, — bound for ever to his own Mary; but 
he desired to have the pri^nlege of thinking over such bondage 
ome more before he proclaimed it even to his dearest 
friend. Ho had told her that she tempted him, and she stood 
before him now as a temptress. But lest it might be possible 
that she should not tempt in vain, — ^that letter in his pocket 
must never be shown to her. In that case Lady 1 ^ur a must 
never hear from his lips the name of Mary Flood jemes. 

Hc left her w ithout any assured purpose; — without, diatis, 
the assurance to her of any fixed purpose. There yet wanted 
a week to the day on which Mr. Monk's bill w^as to be read, 

not to lx- read, — ^the second time; and he had stiD that 

internal before he need decide. He went to his dub, and 
l^cforc dined he strove to write a line to Mary; — but when 
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he had the pajier before him he found that it was impossible 
to do so. Though he did not even suspect himself of an in- 
tention to be false, the idea that was in his mind made the 
effort too much for him. He put the paper away from him and 

went down and eat his dinner. 

was a iSaturday, and there was no House in the evening. 

He had remained in Portman Square w'ith Lady Laura till 
near seven o'clock, and was engaged to go out in the e\ ening 
to a gathering at Mrs. Gresham* 

London would be there, and Phineas was resolved that as 
long as he remained in London he w’ould be seen at places 
where everybody was seen. He would certainly be at Mrs* 
Gresham's gathering; but there was an hour or two before 
he need go home to dress, and as he had nothing to do, he 
went down to the smoking-room of his club. The scats \s ere 
crowded, but there was one vacant;. and before he had looked 
about him to scrutinise his neighbourhood, he found that he 
had placed himself with Bonteen on his right hand and Ratler 
on his left. There were no two men in all London w horn he 
more thoroughly disliked; but it was too late for him to av oid 
them now. 

They instantly attacked him, first on one side and then on the 
other. *So I am told you are going to leave us,' said Bonteen. 

'Who can have been ill-natured enough to whisper such a 
thing?' replied Phineas. 

‘The whispers are very loud, I can tell you,' said Ratler. 
'I think I know already pretty nearly how every man in the 
House will vote, and I have not got your name down on the 
right side.' 

'Change it for heaven’s sake,' said Phineas. 

'I will, if you'll tell me seriously that I may/ said Ratler. 
'My opinion is,' said Bonteen, 'that a man should be known 
either as a friend or foe, I respect a declared foe.' 

me as a declared foe then,' said Phineas, 'and respect 


If 


That s all very well,' said Ratler, 'but it means nothing, 
I've always had a sort of fear about you, Finn, that you w ould 
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g'o over the traces some 
to be indep>endent/ 



s. 


finest thing in the world/ said Bonteen; ‘cwily so d — <1 


‘But a man shouldn’t be independent and stick to the ship at 
the same time. You forget the trouble you cause, and how 
5*ou upset all calculations/ 

‘I hadn't thought of the calculations/ said Phineas. 

‘The fact is» Finn/ said Bonteen, ‘you are inade of day too 
fine for office. I've alwa3^s found it has been so with mm from 
3*our country. You are the grandest horses in th<* world to look 
3 .t out on a prairie, but \^ou don't like the slavery of harness.* 

'And the sound of a whip ov’er our shoulders sets us kick- 
ing: — does it not, Ratlerr’ 

‘I shall show the list to Gresham to-morrow,* said Ratler, 
‘and of course he can do as he pleases ; but I don't understaiRl 
this kind of thing/ 

‘Don't >’ou be in a hurry,* said Bonteen. ‘I'll bet you a 
sovereign Finn votes with us j^et. There 's nothing like being 
a little coy to set off a girl’s charms. I’ll bet you a sovereign, 
Ratler, that Finn goes out into the lobby with you and me 
against Monk’s bill/ 

Phineas, not being able to stand any more of this most un- 
pleasant raillery', got up and went away. The club w'as dis- 
tasteful to him, and he walked off and sauntered for a while 
about the park. He went down by the Ehike of York's column 
as though he w'ere going to his office, which of cxmrse was 
closed at this hour, but turned round when he got beyond the 
new’ public buildings, — buildings which he was never destined 
to use in their completed state, — and entered the gates of the 
enclosure, and wandered on over the bridge across the water. 
As he went his mind w'as full of thought. Could it be good for 
him to give up every’thing for a fair face? He swore to himself 
that of all women whom he had ever seen Mary wras the 
sw eetest and the dearest and the best. If it could be w ell to lose 
the world for a woman, it would be well to lose it for her. 
Violet, with all her skill, and all her strength, and aU her 
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grace, could never have written such a letter as that \v}iich hr 
still held in his pocket. The best charm of a woman that 
she should be soft, and trusting, and generous ; and w ho e\ er 
had been more soft, more trusting, and more generous than 
his Mary? Of course he would be true to her, though he did 
lose the world. 

But to 3n[eld such a triumph to the Ratlers and Bon teens 
whom he left behind him, — to let them have their will over 
— to know' that they w'ould rejoice scurrilously behind his 
back over his dowTifall! The feeling w'as terrible to him. The 
last w'ords which Bonteen had spK>ken made it impossilde to hiiTi 
now not to support his old friend Mr. Monk. It w as not on) \' 
w^hat Bonteen had said, but that the words of Mr. Bonteen so 
plainly indicated what would be the words of all the other 
Bonteens. He knew that he was weak in this. He knew that 
had he been strong, he would have allowed himself to 
guided, — if not by the firm decision of his owm spirit, — bv the 
counsels of such men as Mr. Gresham and Lord Cantrip, and 
not by the sarcasms of the Bonteens and Ratlers of official life. 
But men who sojourn amidst savagery fear the mosquito more 
than they do the lion. He could not bear to think that he 
should yield his blood to such a one as Bonteen. 

And he must yield his blood, unless he could vote for Mr. 
Monk^^s motion, and hold his ground afterw ards among them 
all in the House of Commons. He would at anv rate see the 
session out, and try a fall with Mr. Bonteen when they should 
be sitting on different benches, — if ever fortune sliould gi\ e 
him an op|X)rtunity. And in the meantime, what should he 
do about Madame Goesler.? What a fate was his to have the 
handsomest woman in London w ith thousands and tJiousaiuls 

a year at his dispK>sal! For, — so he now^ sw'ore to himself, 

Madame Goesler w'as the handsomest woman in I^ndon, as 
Mary Flood Jones was the sweetest girl in the world. 

He had not arrived at any decision so fixed as to make him 
comfortable when he went home and dressed for Mrs. 
Gresham's party. And yet he knew, — he thought that lie 
knew that he would be true to Mary^ Flood Jones. 
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CHAPTER LXX 

The PHme Minister*s bouse 

T he rooms and passages and staircases at Mrs. Gresham’s 
house were very crowded when Phineas arrived 
Men of all shades of politics were there, and the 
daughters of such men , and there WF*as a streak of royalty in 
one of the saloons, and a whole rainbow of foreign 
with their stars, and tw o blue ribbons w ere to be seen together 
on the first landing-place, w ith a stout lady between them 
carrying diamonds enough to load a pannier. Everybody was 
there. Phineas found that even Lord Chiltem was come, as he 
stumbled across his fHend on the first foot-ground that he 
gained in his ascent tow ards the rooms. 'Halloa, — you here?* 
said Phineas. 'Yes, by George!’ said the other, 'but I am 
going to escape as soon as possible. I’ve been trying to make 
my w ay up for the last hour, but could never get round that 
huge promontory^ there. Laura was more persevering/ 'Is 
Kennedy here?’ Phineas whispered. 'I do not know/ said 
Chiltem, 'but she was determined to run the chance/ 

A little higher up, — ^for Phineas w'as blessed with more 
patience than Lord Chiltem pK>ssessed, — he came upcm Mr* 
NIonk. ‘So you are still admitted privately,' said Phineas. 

'Oh dear yes, — and we have just been having a most 
friendly conversation about you. a man he is! He knows 

everv’thing* He is so accurate; so just in the abstract, — and in 
the abstract so generous!’ 

‘He has been very generous to me in detail as well as in 
abstract,’ said Phineas. 

'Ah, yes ; I am not thinking of indi\iduals exactly. His want 
of generosity is to large masses, — to a party, to classes, to 
a people; whereas his generosity is for mankind at large. He 
assumes the god, affects to nod, and seems to shake the 
spheres. But I have nothing against him. He has asked me 
here to-night, and has talked to me most familiarly about 

Ireland/ 
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‘What do you think of your chance of a second reading?” 
asked Phineas. 

‘What do you think of it? — ^you hear more of those tilings 


than I do.* 

‘Everybody says it will be a close division, 

‘I never exjiected it,* said Mr. M^onk. 

‘Nor I, till I heard what JDaubeny said at the first reading. 
They will all vote for the bill en masse, — hating it in their 

hearts all the time.” 


‘Let us hope they are not so bad as that/ 

‘It is the way with them always. TLhey do all our work for 
us, — sailing eiAier on one tack or the other. That is their use 
in creation, that when we split among ourselv es, as we always 
do, they come in and finish our job for us. It must l>e un- 
pleasant for them to be always doing that which they always 

say should never be done at all/ 

‘^^herever the gift horse may come from, I shall not look 
it in the mouth,* said Mr. Monk. ‘There is only one man in 
the House whom I hope I may not see in the lobby with me, 
and that is yourself.* 

‘The question is decided now,* said Phineas. 

‘And how is it decided.^* 

Phineas could not tell his friend that a question of so great 
magnitude to him had been decided by the last sting which he 
had received from an insect so contemptible as Mr. Bonteen, 
but he expressed the feeling as well as he knew how to express 
it- ‘Oh, I shall be with you. I know what you are going to say, 
and I know how good you are. But I could not stand it. Men 
are beginning already to say things which almost make me 
get up and kick them. If I can help it, I will give occasion to 
no man to hint anything to me which can make me be so 
wretched as I have been to-day. Pray do not say an3'thing 
more. My idea is that I shall resign to-morrow,” 

‘Then I hope that we may fight the battle side by side,’ said 
Mr. Monk, giving him his hand. 

will fight the battle side by side,” replied Phineas. 
After that he pushed his way still higher up the stairs, 
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havmg^ no .special purpose in view, not dreaming of 
success as that ot reaching his host or hostess, — mcrelj ieeliiw 
that it should be a point of honour with him to make 
through the rooms before he descended the stairs. The 
he thought, Mras to be done with courage and patient 
this might, probably, be the last time in his life that he would 
find himself in the house of a Prime Minister. Just at the turn 
of the balustrade at the top of the stairs* he found Mr 



c; resham in the very spot on which Mr. Monk had been talking 
with him. ‘Very glad to see you/ said Mr. Oreshanu ‘You, I 
find, are a persevering man, with a genius for getting upwards/ 

‘I.ike the sparks,* said Phipeas. 

'Xot quite so quickly/ said Mr. Oresham. 

‘But with the same assurance of speedy loss of my little 
light/ 

It did not suit jMr. Oresham to understand this, so he 
changed the subject- ‘Have you seen the news from A me rica?' 

‘Yes, I have seen it, but do not believe it,' said Phineas. 

‘Ah, you have such faith in a combination of British cokmia, 
properly backed in Downing Street, as to think them str of ^ 
against a world in arms. In your place 1 should hold to the 
same doctrine, — hold to it stoutly.’ 

‘And you do now% 1 hope, Mr. Gresham?' 

‘Well, — ^yes, — I am not down-hearted. But 1 confess to 
a feeling that the w^orld w^ould go on even though we had 
nothing to say^ to a single province in North America, But that 
is for your private ear. You are not to whisper that in Downing 
Street/ Then there came up somebody else, and Phineas went 
on upK>n his slow course. He had longed for an opportunity to 
tell r. Gresham that he could go to Downing Street no more, 
but such opp>ortunity had not reached him. 

For a long time he found himself stuck close by the sKie of 
Miss Fitzgibbon, — Miss As|>asia Fitzgibbon, — who had onoe 
relieved him from terrible pecuniary an^dety by paying for 
him a sum of money which was due by him on her brother s 
account. ‘It's a ver^^ nice thing to be here, but one does get 

tired of it/ said Miss Fitzgiblx>n. 
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*Veiy tired,* said Phineas. 

‘Of course it is a part of your duty, Mr. Finn. Vou are on 
your promotion and are bound to be here. W hen 1 asked 
Laurence to come, he said there was nothing to be got till the 

cards were shuffled again.* 

*They*ll be shuffled very soon/ said Phineas. 

‘Whatever colour comes up, you'll hold trumps, I know,* 
said the lady. ‘Some hands always hold trumps/ He could not 
explain to Miss Fitzgibbon that it would never again be his 
fate to hold a single trump in his hand; so he made another 
fight, and got on a few steps farther. 

He said a word as he w'ent to half a dozen friends, — as 
friends went with him. He was detained for five minutes by 
Lady Baldock, who w^as very gracious and very* disagreeable. 
She told him that Violet was in the room, but where she did 
not know. ‘She is somewhere with Lady Laura, I believe ; and 
really, Mr. Finn, I do not like it.' Lady Baldock had heard 
that Phineas had quarrelled with Lord Brentford, but had not 
heard of the reconciliation. ‘Really, I do not like it. I am told 
that Mr. Kennedy is in the house, and nobody knows what 
may happen.' 

*Mr. Kennedy is not likely to say anjThing.* 

‘One cannot tell. And when I hear diat a w'oman is sepa- 
rated from her husband, I alw^ays think that she must have been 

imprudent. It may be uncharitable, but I think it is most safe 
so to consider.' 

*As far as I have beard the circumstances. Lady I-aura was 
quite right,' said Phineas. 

‘It may be so. Gentlemen will always take tlie lady's pa^rt, 
— of course. But I should be very sorry to hav^e a daughter 
separated from her husband, — ^very sorry'.' 

Phineas, who had nothing now to gain from Lady Baldock's 
favour, left her abruptly, and went on again. He had a great 
desire to see I.ady X^aura and Violet together, though he 
could hardly teD himself why. He had not seen Miss Effing- 
ham since his return from Ireland, and he thought that if 
he met her alone he could hardly have talked to her w ith 
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comfort ; but he knew that if he met her with Lady Laura, she 
would ^reet him as a friend, and speak to him as though there 
were no cause for embarrassment between them. But he was 
so far disappointed, that he suddenly encountered Violet 
alone. She had been leaning on the arm of Lord Baldoc^ and 
Phineas saw her cousin leave her. But he would not be such 
a coward as to avoid her, especially as he knew that she had 
seen him. 'Oh, Nlr. Finn!' she said, ‘do you see that?* 

‘See what?' 

‘Look. Xhere is Mr. Kennedy. "We had heard that it was 
possible, and Laura made me promise that I would not leave 
her/ Phineas turned his head^^and saw Mr. Kennedy standing 
with his back bolt upright against a door-post, with his brow 
as black as thunder, ‘She is just opposite to him, where he can 
see her,' said Violet. ‘Pray take me to her. He will ihink 
nothing of you, because 1 loiow that you are still friends with 
both of them. 1 came away because Lord Baldock wanted 
to introduce me to Lady Mouser, You know he is going to 
marry Miss Mouser/ 

Phineas, not caring much about Lord Baldock and Miss 
Mouser, took Violet's hand upon his arm, and very slowly 
made his way across the room to the spot indicated. There 
they found Lady Laura alone, sitting under the upas-tree 
influence of her husband's gaze. There was a concourse of 
people betw'een them, and Mr. Kennedy did not seem inclined 
to make any attempt to lessen the distance. But Lady Laura 
had found it impossible to move while she was under her 
husband's eyes. 

‘Nfr. Finn,' she said, ‘could you find Oswald? I know he is 


‘He has gone,* said Phineas. ‘I was spea king to him down- 


‘You have not seen my father? He said he would come.* 

T have not seen him, but I will search.' 

— it will do no good. I cannot stay. His carriage is 
there, I know, — waiting for me.' Phineas immediately started 
ofl'to have the carriage caUed, and promised to return with as 
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much celerity as he could use. As he went, making his way 
much quicker through the crowd than he had done wiicn he 
had no such object for haste, he purposely avoided the door by 
which Mr. Kennedy had stood. It would have been his nearest 
way, but his present service, he thought, required that he 
should keep aloof from the man. But Mr. Kennedy passed 
through the door and intercepted him in his path. 

'Is she going?' he asked. 

'Well. Yes. I dare say she may before long. I shall look for 
Lord Brentford's carriage by-and-by.' 

'Tell her she need not go because of me. I shall not return. 
I shall not annoy her here. It would have been much better 
that a woman in such a plight should not have come to such an 
assembly.^ 

'You would not wish her to shut herself up.' 

'I would wish her to come back to the home that she has 
left, and, if there be any law in tlie land, she shall be made to 
do so. You tell her that I say so.' Then Mr, Kennedy fought 
his way down the stairs, and Phineas Finn followed in his 
wake. 

About half an hour afterwards Phineas returned to the two 
ladies with tidings that the carriage would be at hand as soon 
as they could be below. ‘Did he see you?' said L*ady Laura. 

'Yes, he followed me.' 

'And did he speak to you?' 

'Yes; — ^he spoke to me.' 

'And what did he say?' And then, in the presence of Violet, 

Phineas gave the message. He thought it better that it should 

be given; and were he to decline to deliver it now, it would 

never be given. 'Whether there be law in the land to protect 

me or whether there be none, I will never live with him,' 

said Lady L<aura. 'Is a woman like a head of cattle, that she 

can be fastened in her crib by force? I will never live with him 

though all the judges of the land should decide that I must 
do so.' 

Phineas thought much of all this as he went to his solitary 
lodgings. After all, was not the world much better with him 
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than it was with ettlier of those two i^Tetched nw r i cd 
And w hy r He had not^ at any rate as yet, saorificed for motiM 
or social gains any of the Instincts of his nature. He been 
fickle, foolish, vain, uncertain, and peii^pa covetcnis but as 

yet he had not been false. Then he took out Mary's last letter 
and read it again. 


CHAPTER LXXI 

CofTiparing notes 


I T would, perhaps, be difficult to decide, — between Lord 
Chiltem and Miss Effmgham, — ^which had been mcwt 
WTong, or which had been nearest to the right, in the circum- 
stances which had led to their separation. The old lord, wish- 
ing to induce his son to undertake w'ork of some sort, and 
feeling that his own efforts in this direction were worse than 
useless, had closeted himself with his intended daughter-in- 
law*, and had obtained from her a promise that she would use 
her influence with her lover. 'Of course I think it right that 
he should do something,* Violet had said. 'And he will if you 
bid him,' replied the Earl. Violet expressed a great doubt 
as to this willingness of obedience; but, nevertheless, she 
promised to do her best, and she did her best. Lord Chiltem, 
when she sjx>ke to him, knit his brows with an apparent 
ferocity of anger which his countenance frequently expressed 
without any intention of ferocity on his part. He was annoyed, 
but was not savagely disposed to Violet- As he looked at her, 
how'ever, he seemed to be very savagely disposed. *'Whskt is It 

you would have me dor' he said. 

'I would have you choose some occupation, OswaW. 
'What occupation? WTiat is it that you mean? Ought 1 to be 


a 



^ by preference, I should say; but that if you 
please.' When her lover had finowned at her, Violet had 
resolv'ed, — had strongly determined, with inward assertions 
of her own rights, — that she would not be frightened by him. 
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‘You are talking nonsense, Violet. You know that I can- 
not be a shoemaker.* 

•You may go into Parliament.* 

•I neither can, nor would I if I could. I dislike the life/ 

•You might farm.* 

•I cannot afford it/ 

Tfou might, — might do anything. You ought to do some- 
thing. You know that you ought. You know that your father 
is right in what he says.* 

TThat is easily asserted, Violet; but it would, I think, be 
better that you should take my part than njy father's, if it be 
that you intend to be my wife.' 

*You know that I intend to be your wife; but would you 
wish that I should respect my husbandr* 

'And will you not do so if you marry mer’ he asked. 

Then Violet looked into his face and saw that the 
was blacker than ever. The great mark down his forehead w as 
deeper and more like an ugly wound than she had ever seen 
it; and his eyes sparkled with anger; and his face was red as 
with fiery wrath. If it was so with him when she was no more 
than engaged to him, how would it be w'hen they should be 
man and wrife? At any rate, she would not fear him, — not 
now at least. 'No, Oswald,* she said. *If you resolve upon 

being an idle man, I shall not respect you. It is better that I 
should tell you the truth.* 

'A great deal better,* he said. 

'How can I respect one whose whole life will be, — w ill 
be ?* 

be what?* he demanded with a loud shout. 

‘Oswald, you are veiy rough with me.' 

‘What do you say that my life will her' 

Then she again resolved that she would not fear him. It 
will be discreditable,' she said. 

‘It shall not discredit you,* he replied. ‘I wiU not bring dts- 
ace on one I have loved so well. Violet, after what you ha\ e 


said, we had better part.* She was still proud, still determined, 
and they did part. Though it nearly broke her heart to 
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him leave her, she bid him go. She hated herself afterwards 
for her severity to him ; but, nevertheless, she would not sub- 
mit to recaU the words which she had spoken. She had thought 
him to be wTong, and, so thinking, had conceived it to be 
her duty and her privilege to tell him what she thought. But 
she had no wish to lose him; — no wish not to be his wife 
even, though he should be as idle as the wind. She was so 
constituted that she had never allowed him or any other man 
to be master of her heart, — ^till she had with a full purpose 
given her heart away. The day before she had resolved to 
give it to one man, she might, I think, have resolved to give 
it to another. Lo\'e had not conquered her, but had been taken 
into her service. Nevertheless, she could not now rid herself 
of her servant, when she found that his services would stand 
lier no longer in good stead. She parted from Lord Chiltem 
witli an assent, w'ith an assured brow, and with much dignity 
in her gait; but as soon as she was alone she was a prey to 
remorse. She had declared to the man who was to have been 
her husband that his life was discreditable, — ^and, of course, 
no man would bear such language. Had Lord Chiltem borne 
it, he would not have been worthy of her love. 

She herself told Lady Laura and Lord Brentford what had 
occurred, — and had told Lad5’' Baldock also. Lady Baldock 
had, of course, triumphed, — and Violet sought her revenge 
by swearing that she would regret for ever the loss of so 
inestimable a gentleman. "Then why have you given him up, 
my dear?* demanded I.ady Baldock. ‘Because I found that he 
w as too good for me,* said Violet. It may be doubtful whether 
Lady Baldock was not justified, when she declared that her 
niece w as to her a care so harassing that no aunt known in 
history had ever been so troubled before. 

Lord Brentford had fussed and fumed, and had certainly 
made things worse. He had quarrelled w^ith his son, and then 
made it up, and then quarrelled again, — swearmg that the 
fault must all be attributed to Chiltem s stubbornness and 
Chiltem’s temper. Latterly, how ever, by Lady Laura's inter- 
vention, Lord Brentford and his son had again been reconciled, 
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and the Earl endeavoured manfully to keep his tongue trom 
disagreeable words, and his face from evil looks, when his son 
^w^as present* hey ivill make it up, I.ad\ Laura had said, it 
you and I do not attempt to make it up tor them* If we do, 
they will never come together." The Earl was convinced, and 
did his best. But the task was very difficult to him, Ho\^ was 


he to keep his tongue off his son w'hile his son was daily 
saying things of which any father, — any such father as Lord 
Brentford,— could not but disapprove? Lord Chiltem pro- 
fessed to disbelieve even in the wisdom of the House of Lords, 
and on one occasion asserted that it must be a great comfort to 
any Prime Minister to have three or four old women in the 
Cabinet. The father, when he heard this, tried to rebuke his 
son tenderly, strove even to be jocose. It was the one wish of 
his heart that Violet Effingham should be his daughter-in-law. 


iiL« 


it very hard to keep his 


But even with this wish he foL 
tcmgue off Lord ChOtem. 

'Wh&i Lady Laura discussed the matter with Violet, Violet 
would always declare that there was no hope. ^The truth is," 
she said <m the morning of that day on w hich they both w ent 
to Mrs. Gresham's, 'that though we like each other, — lov e 
each other, if you choose to say so, — we are not fit to be man 


‘And why not fit?' 

‘AVe are too much alike. Elach is too \Tolent, too headstrong, 
and too masterful*' 

‘You, as the woman, ought to give way,' said Lady Laura. 

‘But we do not always do just what w'e ought/ 

*I know bow difficult it is for me to advise, seeing to w hat 
a pass I have brought myself/ 

‘Do not say that, dear;— or rather do say it, for we have, 
both of us, brought ourselves to what you call a f>ass, — ^to 
such a pass that we are like to be able to live together and 
discuss it for the rest of our lives. The differ«ice is, I take it, 
that you have not to accuse yourself, and that I have.' 

‘I cannot say that I have not to accuse myself/ said 
Lady Laura. I do not know^ that 1 have done much wTong to 
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Kennedy since I married him; but in marryii ^ Iwwi I 
him a griev'ous wrong.* 

‘And he has avenged himself.* 

c will not talk of vengeance. 1 believe he is wr M*ti 
and I know that I am ; — and that has oome of the wrong th oir 
I have done.* 

‘I will make no man w"retched/ said Violet. 

‘I>o you mean that your mind is made up against Oswald?* 
*I mean that, and I mean much more. I say that 1 will 
no man wretched. Your brother is not the o^y msm vdio is so 
weak as to be willing to run the hazard.* 

‘There is Lord Fawn.' 

‘Yes, there is Lord Fawn * certainly. Perhaps I should not 
do him much harm ; but then 1 should do him no good.* 

‘And poor Phineas Finn.' 

‘Yes ; — there is Nfr. Finn. I wiU tell you somethii^, Lana. 
The <mly man 1 ever saw in the world w h om I have tfaoi^ht 
for a moment that it was possible that I should like, — fike 
enough to love as my husband, — except your brother, was 
Mr. Finn.' 

‘And nowr' 

'Oh; — now ; of course that is over,* said Violet. 

‘It is over?* 

'Quite over. Is he not going to marry Madame Goesier? 
I suppose all diat is fixed by this time. I hope she will be g[pod 
to him, and grarious, and let him have his own way, and give 
him big tea comfortably wh^i he comes up tired finm the 
House; for I cemfess that my heart is a little tenefor towaris 
Phineas still* 1 should nc^ like to think that he had falle ii 

the hands of a female Hiilistine.' 

‘I do not think he will marry Madame Goesier/ 

‘WTiv not?* 

•I can hardly tell you; — but I do not think he wilL And you 

loved him once , e h , Violet ?* 

‘Not quite that, my dear. It has been diflBcrft with me to 

love. The difficulty with most girls, I fancy, is not to love. 
Mr- Finn, when 1 came to measure him in my mind, was not 
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small, but he was never quite tall enough. One feels oneself to 
be a sort of recruiting sergeant, going about with a standard 
of inches. Mr. Finn was just half an inch too short. He Ia< ks 
something in individuality. He is a little too much a friend to 
everybody. " 

'Shall I tell you a secret, Violet?* 

'If you please, dear; though I fancy it is one 1 know already/ 

‘He is the only man whom I ever loved/ said Lady Laura. 

‘But it was too late when you learned to love him/ said 
Violet. 

‘It was too late, when I was so sure of it as to wish that [ 
had never seen Mr. Kennedy. I felt it coming on me, and 
I argued with myself that such a marriage would be bad for us 
both. At that moment there was trouble in the family, and I 
had not a shilling of my own.' 

‘You had paid it for Oswald/ 

‘At any rate, I had nothing; — and he had nothing. How 
could I have dared to think even of such a marriage?' 

‘Did he think of it, Laura?' 

‘I suppose he did.* 

‘You know he did. Did you not tell me before?* 

‘AVell; — yes. He thought of it. I had come to some foolish, 
half^entimental resolution as to friendship, believing that he 
and I could be knit together by some adhesion of fraternal 
affection that should be void of offence to my husband ; and in 
furtherance of this he was asked to Loughlinter when I went 
there, just after I had accepted Robert. He came dowTi, and I 
measured him too, as you have done. I measured him, and 
I found that he wanted nothing to come up to the height 
required by my standard. I think I knew him better than 


you did.* 

‘Very possibly; 
measurement was 


— but why measure him at all, when such 
useless?' 


‘Can one help such things? He came to me one day as I was 

sitting up by the Linter. You remember the place, where it 
makes its first leap.* 

‘I remember it very well.' 
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^ad shown it me as the 


spot in atli 


*Atid there this lover of ours sang^ hiae song to yoo?^' 

'I do not know what he told me then^ but I know t-Har I fold 
him that I was engaged; and I felt when I told him so *hs>^ 

w-as a sorrow to me. And it haa» been a sorrow 
to this.* 

And the hero, Phineas, he is still dear to you?* 


cs- You would have hated me, had he become my 
husband? And you will hate Nfadame Ooesler when she be- 
comes his wife?* 

*^^ot m the least. I am no dog in the manger. I have even 
gone so far as almc^t to wish, at crertain moments, rhart- you 
should accept him.* 

*And w’hyr* 

‘Recause he has wished it so heartily.* 

“One can hardly forgive a man for sucdi speedy changes,* 
said Violet. 

‘Was I not to forgive Kim; 1, who had turned nyself 

away from him with a fixed purpose the moment tha£ 1 found 
that he had made a mark upon my heart? X cxmldnotwipeofiriiie 
mark^and yet I married. ^Vashenottot^y to wipe offhis mark?" 

*It seems that he wiped it ofif very <|uickly; — and sinoe that 
he has wiped off another mark. One doesn't know how wnsmy 
marks he has wiped off. They are like the iim-keeper*s score 
which he makes in chalk. A damp cloth brings them all away, 
and leaves nothing behind.* 

‘What would you have?* 

There should be a little notch on the stfek, — to rei 
by,* said Violet, 'Not that I complain, you know. 1 cannot 
complain, as I was not notched myself.* 

‘You are silly, Violet,’ 

* Tn not having allowed myself to be notched by t ills ^^eat 
champion?* 

‘A man like Mr, Finn has his life to deal writh, ^ 

the most of it, and to divide it between work, pleasure, duly, 
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ambition, and the rest of it as best he may. If he ha\e any 
softness of heart, it will be necessary to him that love should 
bear a part in all these interests. But a man w ill be a fool whn 
will allow’ love to be the master of them all. He will be one 
wbose mind is so ill— balanced as to allow him to be the \ ictim 
of a single w'ish. Even m a woman passion such as that is 
evidence of weakness, and not of strength. 

‘It seems, then, Laura, that you are weak.' 

*And if I am, does that condemn him? He is a man, it 1 
judge him rightly’, who will be constant as the sun, when 

constancy can be of service.' 

‘You mean that the future Mrs. Finn w ill be securer' 

'That is w^hat I mean; — and that you or I, had either of us 
chosen to take his name, might have been quite secure. We 
have thought it right to refuse to do so/ 

'And how many more, I w'onderr’ 

'You are unjust, and unkind, Violet. So unjust and unkind 
that it is clear to me he has just gratified your vanity, and has 
never touched your heart. WTiat would you have had him 
do, when I told him that I w’as engaged?' 

T suppose that Mr. Kennedy would not have gone to 
Blankenberg w’ith him.' 

'Violet i' 

‘That seems to be the proper thuig to do. But even that 
does not adjust things finally ; — does it ? ' Then some one came 
upon them, and the conversation was brought to an end. 


CHAPTER LXXII 

Madame Goesler* s generosity 

"VT XHEn Phineas Finn left Nfr. Gresham's house he had 

quite resolved what he would do. On the next morning 
he would tell Lord Cantrip that his resignation w’as a necessitv, 
and that he would take that nobleman's advice as to resigning 
at once, or waiting till the day on w hich Mr. Monk's Iris!) Bill 
would be read for the second time. 
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Nf\ dear Finn, I can only say that I deeply recrret it * saiH 
Lord Cantrip. ^ ^ & 

So do I. I regret to leave office, which I like, — arid which 
indeed I want, I regret specially to leave this office, as it has 
been a thorough pleasure to me; and I regret, above all, to 
leave you. But I am con\Tnced that Monk is right, and I find 

it impossible not to supf>ort him/ 

I wish that ^Ir. ^Vlonlt was at Bath,* said Xx>rd Cantrip. 

Phineas could only smile, and shrug his shoulders, and say 
that even though Mr, Monk were at Bath it would not prob- 
ably make much difference. \Mien he tendered his letter of 
resignation. Lord Cantrip beg^ged him to withdraw it for a 
day or two. He would, he said, speak to Mr. Gresham, The 
debate on the second reading of Mr. ^Ionk*s bill would not 
take place till that day week, and the resignation w^ould be in 
time if it was tendered before Phineas either spoke or voted 
against the Government. So Phineas went back to his room, 
and endeavoured to make himself useful in some work apj>er- 
taining to his favourite Colonies, 

That conversation had taken place on a Friday, and oo the 
following Sunday, early in the day, he left his rooms after a 
late breakfast, — a prolonged breakfast, during w'hicfa he had 
been studying tenant-right statistics, preparing his owti 
speech, and endeavouring to look forward into thefoture which 
that speech w'as to do so much to influence, — and turned his 
face towards Park Lane. There had been a certain understand- 
ing betw’een him and Madame Goesler that he was to call in 
Park Lane on this Sunday morning, and then declare to her 
w hat was his final resolve as to the office which he held. *It 


is simply to bid her adieu," he said to himself, Tor I shaD 
hnrdlv see her a^ain/ And vet, as he took off his morning easy 


coat, and dressed himself for the streets, and stood 
moment before his looking-glass, and saw that his gloves 
were fresh and that his boots w'ere properly polished, I think 
there w’as a care about his person w'hich he would have hardly 
taken had he been quite assured that he simply intended to say 
good-bye to the lady whom he was about to \isit. But if there 
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were any such conscious feeling, he administered to liiniscli 
an antidote before he left the house. On returning to tlic 
sitting-room he went to a little desk from which lie took out 
the letter from Mary which the reader has seen, and carefully 
perused every word of it. ‘She is the best of them all, he said 
to himself, as he refolded the letter and put it back into his 
desk. I am not sure that it is well that a man should have any 


large number from whom to select a best; as, in such circum- 
stances, he is so very apt to change his judgment from hour 
to hour. The qualities which are the most attractive before 
dinner sometimes become the least so in tlie evening. 

The morning was warm, and he took a cab. It would lujt 
do that he should speak even his last farewell to such a one as 
Madame Goesler with all the heat and dust of a long w alk 
upon him. Having been so careful about his boots and gloves 
he might as well use his care to the end. Madame Goesler 
was a very pretty woman, who spared herself no trouble in 
making herself as pretty as Nature would allow, on behalf of 
those whom she favoured with her smiles; and to such a lady 
some special attention was due by one who had received so 
many of her smiles as had Phineas. And he felt, too, that there 
was something special in this very visit. It was to be made by 
appointment, and there had come to be an understanding lx?- 
tween them that Phineas should tell her on this occasion what 
was his resolution with reference to his future life. I think that 
he had been very wise in fortifying himself with a further 
glance at our dear Mary's letter, before he trusted himself 
within Madame Goesler's door. 

Yes; — Madame Goesler was at home. The door was 
opened by Madame Goesler's own maid, who, smiling, ex- 
plained that the other servants were all at church, Phineas 
had become sufficiently intimate at the cottage in Park Lane 
to be on friendly terms with Madame Goesler's own maid, 


and now made some little half-familiar remark as to the pro- 
priety of his visit during church time. ‘Madame will not refuse 
to see you, I am thinking,' said the girl, who was a German. 

A 1 1 * ^ ^ • 


And 



course 
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she is alone. Who should be wth her now?' Then she took 
him up into the drawing-room ; but, when there, he fenmd that 
I^fadame Goesler was absent. ^She shall be down directly/ 

said the girl. T shall tell her who is here, and she wll 

come/ 


It w as a \ ery pretty room. It may almost be said that there 
^Guld be no prettier room m all l.a>ndo9i. It looked out aonss 
certain small pri\ ate gardens, — which were as bright arwl gay 
as money could make them when brought into compet i ticHi 
^"^th London smoke, — right on to the park. Chitside arwi in— 
side the w indow, flowers and green thhigs were so arranged 
that the room itself almost Ipoked as though it were a bower 
in a garden. And everything in that bow'er w^as rich and rare; 
and there w as nothing there which annoyed by its rarity or 
w as distasteful by its richness. The seats, though they were 
costly as money could buy, were meant for sitting, and were 
comfortable as seats. There w^ere books for reading, and the 
means of reading them. Xwo or three gems of English art 
were hung upon the walls, and could be seen backwards and 
forw'ards in the mirrors. And there were precious toys lying 
here and there about the room, — toys very precious, but 


beauty. Phineas already knew’ enough of the art of living to 
be aw are that the woman who had made that room what it 


w as, had charms to add a beauty to everything she touched. 
What would sixrh a life as his want, if graced by such a com- 
panion, — such a life as his might be, if the means w hkh were 
hers were at his command? It would want cme thing, he 
thought, — the self-resj>ect which he would lose if he were 
false to the girl w ho was trusting him with such sweet trust 
at home in Ireland. 


In a verv' few* minutes ^ladame Goesler 
though be did not think about it, he 
bright in her apparel, that her hair w 
make it, and that every charm 
brought into use for his gratificaticRi. He 
that he w as there in order that he might 


w’as with him, and, 
ed that she was 



soft as care ccwld 
to her had been 
almost told himself 
to have all those 
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charms bestowed upon himself. He did not know who had 
lately come to Park Lane and been a suppliant for the posses- 
sion of those rich endowments; but I wonder whether they 
would have been more precious in his eyes had he known that 
they had so moved the heart of the great Duke as to have 
induced him to lay his coronet at the lady's feet. I think that 
had he known that the lady had refused the coronet, that 
knowledge would have enhanced the value of the prize. 

am so sorry to have kept you waiting/ she said, as she 
gave him her hand. "I was an owl not to be ready for you when 

you told me that you would come/ 

♦No; — but a bird of paradise to come to me so sweetly, and 
at an hour when all the other birds refuse to show the feather 
of a single wing/ 

'And you, — you feel like a naughty boy, do you not, in thus 
coming out on a Sunday morning?* 

'Do you feel like a naughty girl?' 

'Yes; — just a little so. 1 do not know that I should care for 
everybody to hear that I received visitors, — or worse still, a 
visitor, — at this hour on this day. But then it is so pleasant to 
feel oneself to be naughty! Xhere is a Bohemian flavour of 
picnic about it which, though it does not come up to the rich 
gusto of real wickedness, makes one fancy that one is on the 
border of that delightful region in w^hich there is none of the 
constraint of custom, — where men and w^omen say what they 
like, and do what they like/ 

'It is pleasant enough to be on the borders/ said Phineas. 

'That is just it. Of course decency, morality, and propriety, 
all made to suit the eye of the public, are the things which are 
really delightful. ^Ve all know that, and live accordingly, — 
as well as we can, I do at least.' 

'And do not I, Madame Goesler?' 

'I know nothing about that, Mr. Finn, and want to ask no 
questions. But if you do, I am sure you agree with me that 
you often envy the improper people, — the Bohemians, — ^the 
people who don t trouble themselves about keeping any laws 
except those for breaking which they would be put into 
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nasty, unpleasant prisons. I en\*y them. Oh, how 1 aivv 
them!’ 

‘But you are free as air/ 

'The most cabined, cribbed, and confined creature in die 
world ! 1 have been fighting my way up for the last four years, 
and have not allowed myself the liberty of one flirtation; — 
not often even the recreation of a natural laugh. And now I 
shouldn't wonder if I don't find myself falling back a year or 
two, just because I have allowed you to come and see me on 
a Sunday morning. When I told Lx>tta that you were coming, 
she shook her head at me in dismay. But now that you are 
here, tell me what you have done.* 

‘Nothing as yet, Nfadame Goesler.* 

‘I thought it was to have been settled on Friday?* 

‘It was settled, before Friday, Indeed, as I look back at 

it all now, I can hardly tell w'hen it was not settled. It is im- 
possible, and has been impossible, that I should do otherwise. 
I still hold my place, Madame Goesler, but I have declared 
that I shall give it up before the debate comes on.* 

‘It is quite fixed?* 

‘Quite fixed, my friend.' 

‘And what next?* Nfadame Goesler, as she thus interro- 
gated him, was leaning across towards him from the sofa on 
which she was placed, with both her elbows resting on a small 
table before her. We all know that look of true interest which 
the countenance of a real friend will bear when the welfare of 
his friend is in question. Xhere are doubtless some who can 
assume it without feeling, — as there are actors who can per- 
sonate all the passions. But in ordinary life we think that we 
can trust such a face, and that we know the true look when we 
see it, Phineas, as he gazed into Madame Goesler*s eyes, was 
sure that the lady opposite him "was not acting. She at least 
was anxious for his welfare, and was making his cares her 
owm. ‘What next?* said she, repeating her words in a tcme 

that was somewhat hurried. 

^I do not know’ that there will be any next. As far as public life 
is concerned, there will be no next for me, Madame Goesler. 

sie 
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‘Tbat is out of the question,* she s£ud. \ ou are made for 
public life/ 

'Then I shall be untrue to my making, I fear. But to sf>eak 
plainly * 

‘Yes; speak plainly. I want to understand the reality/ 

'The reality is this. I shall keep my seat to the end of the 
session, as I think I may be of use. After that I shall give it up/ 

'Resign that too?* she said in a tone of chagrin. 

‘The chances are, 1 think, that there \vill be another dis- 
solution. If they hold their own against Mr, Monk's motion, 
then they will pass an Irish Reform Bill. After that I think 
they must dissolve/ 

‘And you will not come forward again?’ 

'I cannot afford it.’ 


*Psha! Some five hundred pounds or sol’ 

'And, besides that, I am well aware that my only chance at 
my old profession is to give up all idea of Parliament. The two 
diings are not compatible for a beginner at the law. I know it 
now, and have bought my knowledge by a bitter experience/ 
'And where will you live?’ 

'In Dublin, probably/ 

'And you will do, — will do what?’ 

'Anything honest in a banister’s way that may be brought 
to me. I hope that I may never descend below that/ 

’You will stand up for all the blackguards, and try to make 
out that the thieves did not steal?* 

'It may be that that sort of work may come in my w'ay.’ 
'And you will wear a wig and try to look wise?’ 

’The wig is not universal in Irel^d, Madame Goesler.* 
'And you will wrangle, as though your very soul w ere in it, 
for somebody's twenty pounds?* 



*You have already made a name in the greatest senate in 

the world, and have governed other countries larger than 
your own — * 

— 1 have not done that. I have governed no countrv. 
'I tell you, my fiiend, that you cannot do it. It is out of the 
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questicKi. NIen may move forward from little work to b» 
work; but they cannot move back and do little work, when 
they ha\-e had tasks which were really great. 1 tell you, Mr. 
Finn, that the House of Parliainait is the place you to 
work in. It is the only place; — that and the abodes oC Mmis- 
ters. Am not I your friend who tell you this?' 

‘I know that you are mv friend.* 

'And you not credit me when I tell you this? What do 
you fear, that you should run away? You have no wife; — no 
children* W'hat Is the coming misfortune that you dread?* She 
p>aused a moment as though for an answ*er, and he felt that 
no\^ had come the time in whkh it would be well that he 
should tell her of his engagement with his own Mary. She 
had received him very playfully; but now within the last lew 
rniriutes there had come upon hwar a seriousness of gesture, and 
almost a solemnity of tone, which made him conscious that he 
should in no way trifle with her. She was so earnest in her 
friendship that he owed it to her to tell her everythii^- But 
before he could think of the words in which his tale should be 
told, she had g<me on with her quick questions. *Is it sofety 
about money that you fearr^ she said. 

‘It is simply that I have no mcome on which to IH’e. 

* ^ 

'Have I not offered you money?* 

‘But, Madame Goesler, you who offer it would yourself 

despise me if I took iT* ^ ^ 

‘Xo ; — I do deny it/ As she said this, — not loudly Iwt with 

much emphasis,— ^he came and stood before him where he 

as he looked at her he could pocmve that 


w as s 


there was a strength about her of which he had not been 




was 



, larger, more robust 


•: I 


yskally dian he fasid 

is 




hitlierto conceived. ‘1 do deny it, 
god nor de\nl, that it should make one noWe and aoaaieT ^nic. 

It is an accident, and, if honestly possessed, nay finom 

vou to me, or from me to you, without a stain. You may 
take mv dinner from me if I give it you, my flowers, my 

friendship, mv.— my,— my e\erything, ^ . 

plain to mtr die cauie of the phenomenon. If I grve to you a 
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thousand pounds, now this momeiit, and you take it, you are 
base ; — but if I leave it you in my 'will, — and die, — ^\’ou take 
it, and are not base. Explain to me the cause of that. 

'You have not said it quite all,' said Phineas hoarsely. 

'What hav'e I left unsaid? If I have left anjThing unsaid, do 
you say the rest.' 

'It is because you are a woman, and young, and beautiful, 
that no man may take wealth from 3^our hands.* 

'Oh, it is that!* 


'It is that partly.' 

'If I were a man you might take it, though I w^ere j'oung 
and beautiful as the morning?* 

'No; — presents of money are alwaj's bad. They stain and 
load the spirit, and break the heart.* 

'And specially when given by a w’oman*s hand?* 

'It seems so to me. But I cannot argue of it. Do not let us 
talk of it any more.* 

'Nor can I argue. I cannot argue, but I can be generous, — 
very generous. I can deny myself for my friend, — can even 
lower myself in my own esteem for my friend. I can do more 
than a man can do for a friend. You will not take money from 
my hand?* 

'No, Nfadame Goesler; — I cannot do that.* 

'Take the hand then first, ^^hen it and all that it holds are 


your own, you can help yourself as you list.* So saying, she 

stood before him WTth her right hand stretched out towards 
him. 


^iVhat man w^ill say that lie would not have been tempted ? 
Or what woman will declare that such temptation should have 
had no force? The very air of the room in w*hich she dwelt 
was sweet in his nostrils, and there hovered around her an halo 
of grace and teauty which greeted all his senses. She invited 
bm to join his lot to hers, in order that she might give to 
him all that was needed to make his life rich and glorious. 
How would the Ratlers and the Bonteens envy him w hen tlie\' 
heard of the prize which had become his I The Cantrips and 
the Greshams would feel that he was a friend doubly valuable. 
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if he could be won back; and Mr. Monk would greet him ad 
a fitting ally, — an strong with the strmgth which he 
before wanted. With whom would he not be equal? Whom 
need he fear? Who would not praise him? The stoiy of his 
poor Mary would be known only in a small village, out be- 
yond the Channel- The temptation certainly was very strong. 

But he had not a moment in which to doubt. Sie was 
standing there with her face turned firom him, but with her 
hand still stretched tow^ards him. Of course he took it. What 
man so placed could do other than take a woman's hand? 

'My friend,’ he said. 


'I will be called friend by you no more,' she said. TTou 
call me Marie, your own M^arie, or you must never csdl 
me by any name again. Which shall it be, sir?' He paused 
a inoment, holding her hand, and she let it lie there for an 
instant while she listened. But still she did not look at him. 
'S|>eak to me! Tell me! Which shall it be?* Still he paused. 
‘Speak to me. TeU me!’ she said again. 

'It cannot be as you have hinted to me,' he said at last. His 
w’ords did not come louder than a low whisper ; but they were 
plainly heard, and instantly the hand was withdrawn. 

‘Cannot be!’ she exclaimed. ‘Then I have betrayed nqrself.' 


‘No; — Madame Goesler.' 

‘Sir; 1 say yes! If you will allow me 1 will leave you. You 
will, I know, excuse me if I am abrupt to you.' Then sl^ 
strode out of the room, and was no more seen of the eyes of 
Phineas Finn. 

He never afterwards knew how he escaped out of that room 
and found his way into Park Lane. In after days he had some 
memory that he remained there, he knew not how loi^v 
standing on the very s|x>t on which she had left him; and that 
at last there grew up>on him almost a fear of moving, a dread 
lest he should be heard, an inordinate desire to escape with- 
out the sound of a footfall, without the clicking of a lock. 
Everything in that house had been offered to him. He had 
refused it all, and then felt that of all human beings under the 
sun none had so little right to be standing there as he. His 
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very presence in tliat drawing-room was an insult io the 

woman wliom he had driven from it. 

Sut at length he was in the street, and had found liis way 
across Piccadilly into tlie Green Park. "Phen, as soon as he 
could find a spot apart from the Sunday world, he threw him- 
self upon the turf, and tried to fix his thoughts upon the thing 
that he had done. His first feeling, I think, was one of pure 

and unmixed disappointment ; of disappointment so bittc^r, 

that even the vision of his own NIary did not tend to comfort 
him. How great might have been his success, and how terrible 
was his failure ! Had he taken the woman's liand and her mor»ev, 
had he clenched his grasp on the great prize ofi'ered to him, 
his misery would have been ten times w orse the first moment 
that he would have been away from her. Xhen, indeed, — it 
being so that he w'as a man with a heart within his breast, — 
there would have been no comfort for him, in his outlooks on 
any side. But even now% when he had done right, — knowing 
well that he had done right, — he found that comfort did not 
come readily within his reach. 


CHAPTER LXXIII 

Amantium irce 

M ISS Effingham’s life at this time was not the happiest in 
the w^orld. Her lines, as she once said to her friend L^ady 
I-^tira, were not laid for her in pleasant places. Her residenc e 
was still with her aunt, and she had come to find that it was 
almost impossible any longer to endure Lady Baldock, and 
quite impossible to escape from Lady Baldock. In former days 
she had had a dream that she might escape, and live alone if 
she chose to be alone; that she might be independent in lier 
life, as a man is independent, if she chose to live after that 
fashion; that she might take her owti fortune in her ow'n hand, 
as the law' certainly allowed her to do, and act with it as she 
please. But latterly she had learned to understand that 
all this was not possible for her. Though one law^ allowed it, 
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another law disallowed it, and the latter law was at least as 
powerful as the former. And then her present misery was en- 
hanced by the fact that she was now banished from the 
home which she had formerly possessed. Hitherto she 
always been able to escap>e from Lady Baldock to the house of 
her friend, but now such escape was out of the question. Lady 

Laura and Lord Chiltem lived in the same house, and Violet 
could not live with them. 

Lady Baldock understood all this, and tortured her niece 
accordingly. It was not premeditated torture. Xhe aunt did 
not mean to make her niece’s life a burden to her, and, so in- 
tending, systematically work upon a principle to liiat effect. 
Lady Baldock, no doubt, desired to do her duty conscientiously. 
But the result w'as torture to poor Violet, and a strong con- 
viction on the mind of each of the two ladies that the other 
was the most unreasonable being in the world. 

Xhe aunt, in these days, had taken it into her head to talk 
of poor Lord Chiltem. Xhis arose partly from a belief that the 
quarrel was final, and that, therefore, there would be no 
danger in aggravating Violet by this expression of pity, — 
jiartly from a feeling that it would be better that her niece 
should marry Lord Chiltem than that she should not many 
at all, — and partly, i>erhaps, from the general principle that, 
as she thought it right to scold her niece on all occasions, this 
might be best done by taking an opposite view of all questions 
to that taken by the niece to be scolded- Violet was supposed 
to regard Lord Chiltem as having sinned against her, and 
therefore Lady Baldock talked of 'poor Lord Chiltem.' As to 
the other lo\'ers, she had begun to perceive that their condi- 
tions were hopeless. Her daughter Augusta had explained to 
her that there was no chance remaining either for Phineas, or 
for Lord Fawn, or for Mr. Appledom. X believe she will be an 
old maid, on purpose to bring me to my grave,' said Lady 
Baldock. When, therefore. Lady Baldock was told one day 
that Lord Chiltem was in the house, and was asking to see 
Miss Effingham, she did not at once faint away, and declare 
that they would all be murdered, — ^as she would have done 
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some months since. She was perplexed by a double duty. If it 
were possible that Violet should relent and be reconciled, then 
it would be her duty to save Violet from the claws of the wild 
beast. But if there was no such chance, then it would be her 
duty to poor Lord Chiltem to see that he was not treated 

with contumely and ill-humour. 

‘Does she know that he is here?’ Lady Baldock asked her 

daughter. 

‘Not yet, mamma/ 

*Oh dear, oh dear! I suppose she ought to see him. She 
has given him so much encouragement/ 

‘I suppose she will do as she pleases, mamma/ 

‘Augusta, how can you talk in that way? Am I to have no 
control in my own house?’ It was, however, soon apparent to 
her that in this matter she was to have no control, 

‘Lord Chiltem is down-stairs,’ said Violet, coming into the 
room abruptly. 

‘So Augusta teUs me. Sit down, my dear,’ 

‘I cannot sit down, aunt, — not just now. I have sent down 
to say that I would be with him in a minute. He is the most 
impatient soul alive, and I must not keep him waiting/ 

‘And you mean to see him?’ 

‘Certainly I shall see him,* said Violet, as she left the room. 

‘I wonder that any woman should ever take upon herself 
the charge of a niece!’ said Lady Baldock to her daughter in 
a despondent tone, as she held up her hands in dismay. In the 
meantime, Violet had gone down-stairs with a quick step, and 
had then boldly entered the room in which her lover was 
waiting to receive her. 

‘I have to thank you for coming to me, Violet,* said Lord 
Chiltem. There was still in his face something of savagery, — 
an expression partly of anger and partly of resolution to tame 
the thing with which he was angry. Violet did not regard the 
anger half so keenly as she did that resolution of taming. An 
™gry lord, she thought, she could endure, but she could not 
bear the idea of being tamed by any one. 

‘Why should I not come?’ she said. ‘Of course I came when 
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Icnown before tJiat I could not live ■w'ithout you i and wben you 
were mine, I threw you aw^ay for an angry word.' 

•It was not an angry word,* she said. 

'Say it and let me have another chance to answer it.' 

'I think I said that idleness was not, respectable, or some- 

thing like that, taken out oF a copy-book probably- But you are 
a man who do not like rebukes, ev'en out oF copy-books. A man 
so thin-skinned as you are must choose For himself a 'wife with 
a softer tongue than mine.* 

'I will choose none ollierl* he said. But still he was savage 
in his tone and in his gestures. 'I made my choice long since, 
as you know well enough. I do not change easily- I cannot 
change in this. Violet, say that you will be my wife once more, 
and I will swear to w^ork for you like a coal-heaver.' 

*A»^y wish is that my husband, should I ever have one, 

should work, not exactly as a coal-heaN’^er. * 

'Come, Violet,' he said, ^and now the look of sa\'agery 

departed from him, and there came a smile over his face, 
which, however, had in it more of sadness than of hoi>e or 

Joy, ^'treat me fairly, or rather, treat me generously if you 

can. I do not know whetlier you ever loved me much.' 

'Very much, years ago, when you 'were a boy.' 

'But not since? If it be so, I had better go. Love on one side 
only is a poor aftmr at best.* 

'A very poor affair.' 

‘It is better to bear anything than to try and make out 
life with diat. Some of you women never want to lov'e any 
one.* 

*That was what I was saying of myself to X.aura but the 
other day. With some women it is so easy. With others it is 
so difficult, that perhaps it never comes to them.' 

'And 'with you?' 

*Oh, with me . fiut it is better in these matters to 

confine oneself to generalities. If you please, I w ill not de- 
scribe myself personally. W^ere I to do so, doubtless I should 
do it falsely.' 
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TTwt is my jiffniF, tny lord.* 

'By heavens, and it is 


IIM 


tic too. 'ITell tne that you do, smA f 
wll go away and leave you at once. I will not ask his 
and I wtU trouble you no more. If it is not so» smA if it is 

possible that you should forgive me 

'Forgive you! WImi have I been angry w ith you?* 
'.\nswer me my question, Violet.* 

‘I will not answer you your question, — not that one.* 
'^^'hat quest! cm will you answer?' 

'Any that may concern yourself and myself. that may 

concern other people.’ 

'You told me once that you loved me.* 

'^This moment 1 told you diat 1 did so, — years ago.* 

‘But nowr’ 

'That is another matter.* 

‘\lolet, do you love me now?* 

•That is a ]mint-hlank question at any rate,* she ssad. 

'.\rKi you will answ-er it?* 

'I must answ^er it, — sup^xise.* 

'Well, then?* 

'Oh, Oswald, what a fool ycm are! Love you! of course I 
love you. If you can understand anj^thing, you cnight to know 
that I haw never loved any one else; — that after what has 
passed between us, I never shall love any one else. I flo love 
you. There. Whether you throw me awray finom you, as you 
did the other day, — ^with great scorn, mind you, — orofHiie to 
me with sweet, beautiful promises, as you do now, I sh a ll 
love you aU the same, I cannot be your wife, if jrou will not 
have me ; can I r \Mien you run away in your tantrums because 
1 quote something out of the copy-book, I can't run after you. 
It would not be pr et ty . But as fcM* loving you, if you d oute 
1 t^ll you, vou are a— ^fool.* As she spoke the last words 
she pouted* out her lips at him, and when he looked into her 
face he saw that her eyes wrere full of tears. He was s faifcllii g 
now with his arm round her waist, so that it was not ea^ for 

him to look into her face. 

*1 am a fool,* he said. 
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^Yes; you are; but I don’t love you the less on that 


account/ 

‘I will never doubt it again/ 

— do not; and, for me, I will not say another word, 

whether you choose to heave coals or not. You shall do as you 

please. I meant to be very wise; — I did indeed,' 

'You are the grandest girl that ever was made. 

‘I do not want to be grand at all, and I never will be wise 
any more. Only do not frown at me and look savage. Then 
she put up her hand to smooth his brow. T am half afraid of 
you still, you know. There. That will do. Now let me go, 
that I may tell my aunt. During the last two months she has 
been full of pity for poor Lord Chiltem.' 

'It has been poor Lord Chiltem with a vengeance!' said he. 

'But now that we have made it up, she will be horrified 
again at all your wickednesses. You have been a turtle dove 
lately; — now you will be an ogre again. But, Oswald, you 


must not be an ogre to me.' 

As soon as she could get quit of her lover, she did tell her 
tale to Lady Baldock. 'You have accepted him again!' said 
her aunt, holding up her hands. 'Yes, — I have accepted him 


* replied Violet. 'Then the responsibility must be on 
your own shoulders,' said her aunt; T wash my hands of it.' 
That evening, when she discussed the matter with her 
daughter. Lady Baldock spoke of Violet and Lord Chiltem, as 
though their intended marriage were the one thing in the 
world which she most deplored. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 

^be beginning of tbe end 

T he day of the debate had come, and Phineas Finn was still 
sitting in his room at the Colonial Office. But his resigna- 
tion had been sent in and accepted, and he was simply awraiting 
the coming of his successor. About noon his successor came, 
and he had the gratification of resigning his arm-chair to Mr. 
Bonteen. It is generally understood that gentlemen leaving 
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offices give up either seals or a portfolio. Phineas had 
put in. possession oi* no sen.! suid no portfolio • but thesis timMi 
tlie room which he had occupied a special arm-chair, smd Aia 
with much regret he surrendered to the use andcomfiMof Mr. 
Bonteen. There was a glance of triumph in his enemy^s eyea^ 
and an exultation in the tone of his enemy's voice, whidi were 
very bitter to him, ‘So you are really going?' said Mr. Bon- 
teen, ‘Well; I dare say it is all very proper. I don't quite 
understand the thing myself, but I have no doubt you are 
right, ‘It isn't easy to understand; is it?' said Phineas, tiying 
to laugh. But Mr, Bonteen did not feel the intended satire, 
and poor Phineas found it useless to attempt to punish the man 
he hated. He left him as quickly as he could, and went to say 
a few words of farewell to his late chief. 

‘Good-bye, Finn,' said Lord Cantrip. 'It is a great trouble 
to me that we should have to part in this way,' 

'And to me also, my lord. I wish it could have been 
avoided.' 

'You should not have gone to Ireland with so dangerous 
a man as Mr. Monk. But it is too late to think of that 
now.' 

'The milk is spilt; is it not?' 

'But these terrible rendings asunder never last very long,* 
said Lord Cantrip, 'unless a man changes his opinions alto- 
gether. How many quarrels and how many reconcUiations we 
have lived to see! I remember when Gresham went out of 
office, because he could not sit in the same room with- Mr. 
Mildmay, and yet they became the fastest of political iriends. 
There was a time when Plinlimmon and the Duke could not 
stable their horses together at all; and don't you remember 
when Palliser was obliged to give up his hopes of office 
cause he had some bee in his bonnet?' I think, however, that 
the bee in Mr. Palliser's bonnet to which Lord Cantrip was 
alluding made its buzzing audible on some subject that was 
not exactly political. 'We shall have you back agwa before 
long, I don't doubt. Men who can really do their work are too 
rare to be left long in the comfort of the benches below the 
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gangway/ This was very kindly said, and Phineas was 
flattered and comforted. He could not, however, make Lord 
Cantrip understand the whole truth. For him the dream of 
a life of politics was over for ever. He had tried it, and had 
succeeded beyond his utmost hopes; but, in spite of his 
success, the grotind had crumbled to pieces beneath his feet, 
and he knew that he could never recover the niche in the 
world's galleiy which he was now leaving. 

That same afternoon he met Mr. Gresham in one of the 
passages leading to the House, and the Prime Minister put 
his arm through that of our hero as they walked together 
into the lobby. ‘I am sorry that we are losing you,* said Mr. 
Gresham. 

‘You may be sure that I am sorry to be so lost,* said 
Phineas. 

‘These things will occur in political life,’ said the leader; 
‘but I think that they seldom leave rancour behind them when 
the purpose is declared, and when the subject of disagreement 
is marked and understood. The defalcation which creates 
angry feeling is that which has to be endured without previous 
warning, — ^when a man votes against his party, — or a set of 
men, from private pique or from some cause which is never 
clear.’ Phineas, when he heard this, knew well how terribly 
this very man had been harassed, and driven nearly wild, by 
defalcation, exactly of that nature which he was attempting 
to describe. ‘No doubt you. and Mr. Monk think you are 
right,’ continued Mr. Gresham. 

‘\Ve have given strong evidence that we think so,' said 
Phineas. ‘We give up our places, and we are, both of us, very 
poor men.’ 

‘I think you are wrong, you know, not so much in your 

views on the question itself, — which, to tell the truth, I hardly 
understand as yet.’ 

‘We will endeavour to explain them/ 

‘And will do so very clearly, no doubt. But I think that 
Mr. Monk was wrong in desiring, as a member of a Govern- 
ment, to force a measure which, whether good or bad, the 
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Government as a body does not desire to initiate, 
rate, just now.’ ’ 

‘And therefore he resigned,’ said Phineas, 

‘Of course. But it seems to me that he failed to comprehend 

the only way in which a great party can act together, if it is to 

do any service in this country. Don’t for a moment think that 
I am blaming him or you/ 

'I am nobody in this matter/ said Phineas. 

I can assure you, Nfr. Finn, that we have not regarded you 
in that light, and I hope that the time may come when we may 
be sitting together again on the same bench/ 

Neither on the Treasury bench nor on any other in that 
House was he to sit again -after this fashion! That was the 
trouble which was crushing his spirit at this moment, and not 
the loss of his office! He knew that he could not venture to 
think of remaining in London as a member of Parliament with 
no other income than that which his father could allow him, 
even if he could again secure a seat in Parliament. When he 
had first been returned for Loughshane he had assured his 
friends that his duty as a member of the House of Commons 
would not be a bar to his practice in the Courts. He had now 
been five years a member, and had never once made an 
attempt at doing any part of a barrister’s work. He had gone 
altogether into a different line of life, and had been most 
successful ; — so successful that men told him, and women more 
frequently than men, that his career had been a miracle of 
success. But there had been, as he had well known from the 
first, this drawback in the new profession which he had chosen, 
that nothing in it could be permanent. They who succeed in it, 
may probably succeed again; but then the success is inter- 
mittent, and there may be years of hard work in opposition, 
to which, unfortunately, no pay is assigned. It is almost im- 
perative, as he now found, that they who devote themselves 
to such a profession should be men of fortune. he had 

commenced his work, — ^at the period of his first return for 
Loughshane, — he had had no thought of mending his de- 
ficiency in this respect by a rich marriage. Nor had it ever 
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occurred to him that he would seek a marriage for that pur- 
pose. Such an idea w^ould have been thoroughly distasteful to 
him. There had been no stain of premeditated mercenary 
arrangement upon him at any time. But circumstances had so 
fallen out with him, that as he won his spurs in Parliament, 
as he became kno\>-n, and was placed first in one office atid 
then in another, prospects of love and money together were 
opened to him, and he ventured on, leaving Mr. Low and the 
law behind him, — because these prospects were so alluring. 
Then had come Mr. Monk and Mary Flood Jones, — and 

everything around him had collapsed. 

Ev'erything around him had collapsed, — with, however, 
a terrible temptation to him to inflate his sails again, at tlio 
cost of his truth and his honour. The temptation would !ia\ c 
affected him not at all, had TVfadame Goesler been ugly, 
stupid, or personally disagreeable. But she was, he tliought, 
the most beautiful woman he had ever seen, the most witty, 
and in many respects the most charming. She had offered to 
give him everything that she had, so to place him in the world 
that opposition would be more pleasant to him than office, to 
supply every w'ant, and had done so in a manner that had 
gratified all his vanity. But he had refused it all, because he 
was bound to the girl at Floodborough . My readers will 
probably say that he "was not a true man unless he could do 
this without a regret, WTien Phineas thought of it all, there 
were many regrets. 

But there was at the same time a resolve on his part, that 
if any man had ever loved the girl he promised to love, he 
would love Mary Flood Jones. A thousand times he had told 
himself that she had not the spirit of Lady Laura, or the bright 
wit of Violet Effingham, or the beauty of Madame Goesler. 
But Mary had charms of her own that were more valuable 
than them all. Was there one among the three who had 
trusted him as she trusted him, — or loved him with the same 
satisfied dev^otion? There were regrets, regrets that were 
heaxy on his heart; — for London, and Parliament, and the 
clubs, and Downing Street, had become dear to him. He liked 
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to think of himself as he rode in the park, and was greeted 

all those whose greeting was the most worth havine 

^ere were regrets,— sad regrets. But die girl whom 

loved better than the parks and the clubs. — better even than 

>^estminster and Dovv-ning Street, should never know that 
they had existed. 

These thoughts were running through his mind even while 
he listening to Mr. Alonk, as he propounded his theory 
of doing justice to Ireland. This might probably be the last 
great debate in which Phineas would he able to take a part, 
and he was determined that he would do his best in it. He did 
not intend to sp^eak on this day, if, as was generally supposed, 
the House would be adjoiimed before a division could be 
obtained. But he would remain on the alert and see how the 
thing went. He had come to understand the forms of the place, 
and was as well— trained a young member of Parliament as any 
there. He had been quick at learning a lesson that is not easily 
learned, and knew how things were going, and what were 
the proj>er moments for this question or that form of motion. 
He could anticipate a count-out, understood the tone of men's 
minds, and could read the gestures of the House. It very 
little likely that the debate should be over to-night. He knew 
that ; and as the present time was the evening of Tuesday, he 
resolved at once that he would si>eak as early as he could on 
the follo\NTng Thursday. WTiat a pity it was, that with one 
who had learned so much, all his learning should be in vain! 

At about t^vo o'clock, he himself succeeded in moving the 
adjournment of the debate. This he did from a seat below the 
gangwa3", to w'hich he had removed himself from the Treasury 
bench. Then the House was up, and he w'alked home with 
Mr. ^lonk. Mr. Monk, since he had been told positively by 
Phineas that he had resolved upon resigning his office, had 
said nothing more of his sorrow at his friend's resolve, but 
had used him as one p>olitical friend uses another, telling him 
all his thoughts and all his hopes as to this new measure of his^ 
and taking counsel with him as to the waj^ in which the fight 
should be fought. Together they had counted over die list of 
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members, marking these men as supporters, those as oppo- 
nents, and another set, now more important than either, as 
being doubtful. From day to day those who had been written 
down as doubtful were struck off that third list, and put in 
either the one or the other of those who were either supporters 
or opponents. And their different modes of argument were 
settled between these two allied orators, how one should take 
this line and the other that. Xo Mr. Monk this was very 
pleasant. He was quite assured now that opposition was more 
congenial to his spirit, and more fitting for him than office. 
There was no doubt to him as to his future sitting in Parlia- 
ment, let the result of this contest be what it might. The work 
which he was now doing, was the work for which he had been 
training himself all his life. While he had been forced to 
attend Cabinet Councils from week to week, he had been 
depressed. Now he was exultant. Phineas seeing and under- 
standing all this, said but little to his friend of his own pros- 
pects. As long as this pleasant battle was raging, he could 
fight in it shoulder to shoulder with the man he loved. After 
that there would be a blank. 

do not see how we are to fail to have a majority after 
Daubeny's speech to-night,' said Mr. Monk, as they walked 
together down Parliament Street through the bright moon- 
light. 

'He expressly said that he only spoke for himself,' said 
Phineas. 

'But we know what that means. He is bidding for office, 
and of course those who want office with him will vote as he 
votes. We have already counted those who would go into 
office, but they will not carry the whole party.' 

'It will carry enough of them.' 

'There are forty or fifty men on his side of the House, and 
as many ^rhaps on ours,' said Mr. Monk, ‘who have no idea 
of any kmd on any bill, and who simply follow the bell, 
whether into this lobby or that. Argument never touches 
them. They do not even look to the result of a division on 
their own interests, as the making of any calculation would be 
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laborious to them. Their party leader is to them a Pope 
whom they do not dream of doubting. I never can quite 

up my mind whether it is good or bad that there should be 
such men in Parliament.' 

‘Men who think much want to speak often/ said Phineas. 
‘Exactly so, — and of speaking members, God knows that 
we have enough. And I suppose that these purblind sheep do 
have some occult weight that is salutary. They enable a leader 
to be a leader, and even in that way they are useful. We shall 
get a division on Thursday.' 

‘1 understand that Gresham has consented to that/ 

*So Ratler told me, Palliser is to speak, and Barrington 
Erie. And they say that Robson is going to make an on- 
slaught specially on me. We shall get it over by one o'clock.* 
‘And if we beat them?* asked Phineas. 


‘It will depend on the numbers. Everybody who has spoken 
to me about it, seems to think that they will dissolve if there 
be a res|>ectable majority against them.* 

‘Of course he will dissolve/ said Phineas, speaking of Mr. 
Gresham; ‘what else can he do?* 

‘He is very anxious to carry his Irish Reform Bill first, if 
he can do so. Good-^ight, Phineas. 1 shall not be dovm to- 
morrow as there is nothing to be done. Come to me on 
Thursday, and we will go to the House together.* 

On the Wednesday Phineas was engaged to dine with 
Mr. Low. There was a dinner party in Bedford Square, and 
Phineas met half-^-dozen barristers and their wdves, — men to 
whom he had looked up as successful pundits in the law some 
five or six years ago, but who since that time had almost 
learned to look up to him. And now they treated him with 
that courteousness of manner which success in life always 
begets. There was a judge there who was very civil to him; 
and the judge’s wife whom he had taken down to dinner was 
very gracious to him. The judge had got his prize in and 
was therefore |>er sonally indifierent to the fate of nunisters ; 
but the judge’s wife had a brother who wanted a County 
Court from Lord De Terrier, and it was known that Phineas 
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was giving valuable assistance towards the attainment of this 
object. 'I do think that you and Mr. Monk are so right/ said 
the judge*s wife. Phineas, who understood how it came to 
pass that the judge's wife should so cordially approve his 
conduct, <x>uld not help thinking how gr^d a thing it would 
be for him to have a County Court for himsell. 

'^Vhen the guests were gone he was left alone with ^Ir . and 
Mrs, Low, and remained aw'hile with them, there having been 
an tmderstanding that they should have a last chat together 
over the affairs of our hero, *Do you really mean that you will 
not stand againr' asked Mrs. Low. 

*I do mean it. I may say that I cannot do so. My father is 
hardly so w'ell able to help me as he was when I began this 
game, and I certainly shall not ask him for money to support 
a canvass.' 


*It's a thousand pities/ said Mrs. Low. 

T really had begun to think that you would make it answer,* 
said Mr. Low. 

•In one way I have made it answer. For the last three years 
I have lived up<m what 1 have earned, and I am not in debt. 
But now I must begin the world again. I am afraid I shall find 
the drudgery very hard.* 

‘It is hard no doubt,' said the barrister, who had gone 
through it all, and was now* reaping the fruits of it. 'But I 
suppose you have not forgotten what you learned?' 

*AVho can say? I dare say I have. But I did not mean tJie 
drudgery of learning, so much as the drudgery of looking 
after work;— of expecting briefs which perhaps w*ill never 
come. I am thirty years old now*, you know.' 

‘Are you indeed?' said Mrs. Low, — ^who knew' his age to 
a day. ‘How tl^ time passes. I'm sure I hope you'll get on, 
Mr. Finn. I do indeed.' 


'I am sure he will, if he puts his shoulder to it,' said 
Mr. Low. 


Neither the lawyer nor his wife rep>eated any of those sen- 
tmtious admoniticHis, which had almost become rebukes, and 
which had been so common in their mouths. The fall with 
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whicn they had threatened PhLnea< Firui had come upon him, 
and they were too generous to remind him of their wisdom 
and sagacity. Indeed, hen he got up to take his leave, IVIrs. 
Fow, vd^o probably might not see him again for vears, was 
quittr atTectionate in her manners to him, and look^ as if she 
\s ere almost minded to kiss him as she pressed his hand. 'We 

will come and see you/ she said, 'when you are :Master of the 
Rolls in Dublin/ 


in 


shall see him before then thundering at us poor Tories 
tne House, said ?^fr. X^w. ‘He will be back again sooner 


or later/ And so they parted 


X V 


CHAPTER 
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O N the Thursday morning before Phineas went to ? 

NIonk, a gentleman called upon him at his lodgings. 
Piiinea- reqiiested die servant to bring up the gentleman's 
name, but tempted perhaps by a shilling the girl brought up 
th e gentleman instead- It was NIr. Quintus Slide from the 
oHice of ti:e ‘Banner of the People.* 

‘Mr. F inn,’ said Ouintus, with his hand extended, *I have 
come to offer vou the calumet of peace.' Phineas certainly 
desired no such calumet. But to refuse a man’s hand is to 
declare active war after a fashion which men do not like to 
adopt except on deliberation. He had never cared a straws for 
tlie abuse which 'Sir. Slide had poured upon him, and now he 
ga\'e his hand to the man of letters. But he did not sit down, 
nor did lie offer a seat to iNfr. Slide. 'I know that as a man of 

Ho know s the world, vou w'ill accept the calumet of 

peace/ co!itinued !Mr. Slide. 

‘I don’t know why I should be asked particularly to accept 

war or peace,* said Phineas, 

Nlr. Finn, 1 don’t often quote the Bible; but those 

w }'iO are not tt>r i.js must be against us. ^ ou will agree to tliaE 
thiit vou’ve freed vourself from the iniquities of that 
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sink of abomination in Downing Stree t, f !of»k upna 
a !nan again/ 

'Upon rnv word you ar<' very kind/ 

'As a man and also a l)rother. I suppose nxhi kn<j\\ that I vc 



got the Banner into my o\mi 'ands now/ Phineas was obliged 
to explain tliat he had not hitherto been made aetjuaintt d \e /]j 
this great literary and political sce ret. *0!i <iear. yes, 
gether so. We've got rid of old Husly as I Lis<^*d ic» r:dl biii]. 
He wouldn’t go the pace, and so we stripfjcil Inrn. He's doing 
the W^est of England Art Journal now, and lie ’ang.s out down 
at Bristol/ 

'I hope he'll succeed, Mr. Slide/ 

‘He'll earn his wages. He's a mail who will alwav'^ earri his 
wages, but nothing more. Well, now, Mr. Finji,/l v.Wl just 
offer 3 ^ou one word of apology for our litih* se\ erities/ 

‘Pray do nothing of tlie kind.' 
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Indeed I shall, Dooty is dooty. was some 

printed which were a little rough, but if one isn’t a little rou^ 
there ain't no flavour. Of course I wrote ’em. You know^y 
'and, I dare say.' 

'I only remember that there was some throwing of mud/ 

'Just so. But mud don't break any bones; does it? 'When you 
turned against us I had to be down on you, and I was down 
ufK>n you ; — that s just about all of it. Now you're oomiiig 
among us again, and so I come to you with a calumet of peace.’ 

'But I am not coming among you.* 

'Yes you are, Finn, and bringing Monk with you.* It was 
now becoming very disagreeable, and Phineas was beginning 
to p>erceive that it would soon be his turn to say sometliing 
rough. 'Now’ I'll tell you what my propositicm is. If you'll 
do us two leaders a wreek through the session, you shall have 
a cheque for £lS on the last day of every month. If that’s 
not honester money than what you got in Downing Street, 
my name is not Quintus Slide/ 

'Mr. Slide,' said Phineas, — —and then he paused. 


'If wo are to come to business, drop die Mister. It makes 
things go so much easier.' 

'We are not to come to business, and I do not want things 
to go easy. I believe you said some things of me in your news- 
paper that were very scurrilous.' 

‘What of that? If you mind that sort of thing 

'I did not regard it in the least. You are quite weloome to 
continue it. I don't doubt but you will continue it. But you are 
not w’elcome to come here afterwards.’ 

'Do you mean to turn me out?' 

'Just that. You printed a heap of lies 

'Lies, Mr. Finn! Did you say lies, sir?' 

‘I said lies; — lies; — lies!' And Phineas walked over atlum 
as though he were going to pitch turn instantly out of the 
window. 'You may go and write as many more as you like. 
It is vour trade, and you must do it or starve. But do not oonrc 
to me again.' Then he opened the door and stood with it in 

his hand. 
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'Very well, sir. I shall know how to punish this/ 

'Exactly. But if you please you'll go and do your punish- 
ment at iJie office of the Banner, — unless 3-ou like to try it 
here. You want to kick me and spit at me, but you will prefer 
to do it in print.' 

'Yes, sir,' said Quintus Slide. 'I shall prefer to do it in 
print, — ^though I must own that the temptation to adopt the 
manual violence of a ruffian is great, very great, v'ery great 
indeed.' But he resisted the temptation and walked down the 
stairs, concocting his article as he went. 

Mr. Quintus Slide did not so much impede tlie business of 
his day but w'hat Phineas was wdth Mr. NIonk bj^ two, and in 
his place in the House when prayers were read at four. As he 
sat in his place, conscious of the work that w'as before him, 
listening to the presentation of petitions, and to the formal 
reading of certain notices of motions, which with the asking of 
sundry questions occupied over half an hour, he looked back 
and remembered accurately his own feelings on a certain night 
on which he had intended to get up and address the House, 
The ordeal before him had then been so terrible, that it had 
almost obliterated for the moment his senses of hearing and 
of sight. He had hardly been able to perceive what had been 
going on around him, and had vainly endeavoured to occupy’’ 
himself in recalling to his memory the words which he wished 
to pronounce. V»^hen the time for pronouncing them had come, 
he had found himself unable to stand up)on his legs. He smiled 
as he recalled all this in his memory, waiting impatiently for 
the moment in which he might rise. His audience was assured 
to him now, and he did not fear it. His opportunity for utter- 
ance was his own, and even the Speaker could not depri\ e 
him of it. During these minutes he thought not at all of the 
Mrords that he was to say. He had prepared his matter but had 
prepared no words. He knew that words would come readily 
enough to him, and that he had learned the task of turning his 
thoughts quickly into language while standing with a crowd 
of listeners around him, — as a practised WTiter does u hen 
seated in his chair. There was no violent beating at his heart 
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now, no dimness of the eyes, no feeling that the groieid 

turning round under his feet. If cwily those weary 

questions \\ ould get themselves all asked, so that he might 
rise and begin the work of the night- Then there came the 
last thought as the House was hushed for his risii^. What 
was the good of it all, when he would never have an oppor- 
tunity’ of speaking there again? 

But not on that account would he be slack in his ***Mi eavotir 
now. He would be listened to once at least, not as a subaltern 
ot the Government but as the owner of a voice prominent in 
opp>osition to the Government, He had been taught by Mr, 
Nfonk that tliat was the one place in the House in which a man 
with a power of sp>eaking could really enjoy pleasure without 
alloy* He would make the trial, — once, if nev*er again. Things 
had so gone with him that the rostrum was his own, and a 
House crammed to overflowing was there to to him. 

He had given up his place in order that he might be able to 
speak his mind, and had become aware that many intended to 
listen to him while he spoke. He had observed diat the row's 
of strangers were thick in the galleries, that peers were 
standing in the passages, and that over the reporter's bead, 
tlie ribbons of many ladies were to be seen through the bars 
of their cage. Ves; — for this cmce he would have an audience. 

He spoke for about an hour, and while he was speaking he 
knew nothing about himself, whether he was doing it well or 
ill. Something of himself he did say soon after he had com- 
menced, — not quite beginning with it, as tbou^ his min d 
had been laden with the matter. He had, he said, found him- 
self compelled to renounce his happy allegiance to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and to quit the pleasant company in 
witich, humble as had been his place, he had been allowed to 
sit and act, by his unfortunate coo\TCtion in this great su^fect. 
He had been told, he said, that it was a misfortune in itself 
for one so young as he to iiave conNictions- But his Iri^ Irirth 
and Irish ctiroiection had brought this misfortune of his country 
so closelv home to him that be had found the task of extricat- 
ing himself from it to be impossible. Of what further he said. 
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speaking on that terribly unintelligible subject, a tenant-right 
prop>osed for Irish farmers, no Knglish reader will desire to 
know much. Irish sutyects in the House of Commons are 
interesting or are dull, are debated before a crowded audienc'c 
composed of all who are leaders in the great world of I^ndon, 
or before empty benches, in accordance idi tlie importance 
of the moment and the character of the debate. F ur us now it 
is enough to know that to our hero was accorded that atten- 
tion which orators love, — which will almost make an orator 
if it can be assured. A full House with a promise of big type 
on the next morning would wake to eloquence the pro- 
pounder of a Canadian grievance, or the mover of an Indian 
budget. 

Phineas did not stir out of the House till the division was 
over, having agreed with Mr. Monk that they two would 
remain through it all and hear everything that was to lx? said. 
Mr. Gresham had already spoken, and to Mr. Palliser >\ as 
confided the task of winding up the argument for the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Robson spoke also, greatly enlivening the tedium 
of the evening, and to Mr. Monk was permitted the privilege 
of a final reply. At two o'clock the division came, and tJie 
Ministry were beaten by a majority of twenty-three. 'And 
now,* said Mr. Monk, as he again walked home with Phineas, 
'the pity is that we are not a bit nearer tenant-right than we 
were before.* 

'But we are nearer to it.* 

'In one sense, yes. Such a debate and such a majority \\ ill 

make men think. But no; — think is too high a word ; as a rule 

men don't think. But it will make them believe tliat there is 

something in it. Many who before regarded legislation on the 

subject as chimeric^al, will now fancy that it is only dangerous, 

or perhaps not more than difficult. And so in time it wiU come 

to be looked on as among tlie things possible, then among the 

things probable; — and so at last it will be ranged in the list of 

those few measures which the country requires as being 

absolutely needed. That is the way in which public opinion is 
made.* 
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It i s no loss of time,' said Phineas, 'to have taken the first 
great step in making it/ 

'The first great step was taken IcMig ago,* said Mr. Monk* 
— ^'taken by men who were looked upon as revolutionary 
demagogues, almost as traitors, because they took it- But it is 
a great thing to take any step that leads us onwards.* 

Two days after this Nlr. Gresham declared his intention of 
dissoh"ing the House because of the adverse division whkh 
had been produced by XIr. Plonk's motion, but expressed a 
wsh to be allowed to carry an Irish Reform Bill fturougli 
Parliament before he did so- He explained how expedient this 
would be, but declared at the same time that if any strong 
opp)Osition were made, he would abandon the project* His 
intention simply was to pass with regard to Ireland a measure 
which must be passed soon, and which ought to be p assed 
before a new election took place* The bill was ready, and 
should be read for the first time on the next night, if the 
House were willing- The House was "willing, though there 
were very manj' recalcitrant Irish members. The Irish roem- 
bers made loud opjxisition, and then twitted Mr. Gr esh a m 
with his promise that he w'ould not go on with his bill, if 
oppK>sition w*ere made. But, nevertheless, he did go cm, and 
the measure was hurried through the two Houses in a week. 
Our hero who still sat for Loughshane, but who was never to 
sit for Loughshane again, gave what assistance he could to 
the Government, and voted for the measure which deprived 
Loughshane for ever of its parliamentary honours* 

'And very dtrtr\" conduct I think it was, said lord Tulla, 
when he discussed the subject with his agent. After being fHit 
in for the borough twice, almost free of expense, it was very 
dirty.' It nev'er oocurred to I-x>rd "I ulla that a member of 
Parliament might feel himself obliged to vote on such a sub- 
ject in accordance with his judgment. 

‘ This Irish Reform BiU was scrambled through ^ two 
Houses, and then the session was over. The session wm 
over, and they who knew anything of the private concerns at 
NIr. Phineas Finn were aware that he was about to return to 
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Ireland, and did not intend to reappear on tlie ^cene wliii h 
had known him so well for the last five years. ‘I cannot tel! 
you how sad it makes me,* said Mr. Monk. 

“And it makes me sad too/ said Phineas. ‘I tr\' to shake oft 
the melancholy, and tell myself from day to day that it is un- 
manly. But it gets the better of me just at present.' 

'I feel quite certain that you will come back among* us again,' 
said Mr. Monk. 

^Everybody tells me so; and yet I feel quite certain that I 
shall never come back, — never come back with a seat in 
Parliament- As my old tutor. Low, has told me scores of 
times, I began at the wxong end. Here 1 am, thirty years of 
age, and I have not a shilling in the world, and 1 do not know 
how to earn one.' 

'Only for me you would still be receiving ever so much a 
year, and all would be pleasant,' said Mr. ?^fonk. 

'But how long would it have lasted? The first moment that 
Daubeny got the upper hand I should have falleii low er than 
I have fallen now. If not this year, it would have been the 
next. My only comfort is in this, — that I have done tlie tliuig 
myself, and have not been turned out.' To the very last, how- 
ever, Mr. Monk continued to express his opinion that Phineas 
would come back, declaring that he had knov^n no instance of 
a young man who had made himself useful in Parliament, and 
then had been allowed to leave it in early life. 

Among those of whom he was bound to take a .special leave, 
the members of the family of Lord Brentford were, of course, 
the foremost. He had already heard of die reconciliation of 
Miss Effingham and Lord Chiltem, and was anxious to offer 
his congratulation to both of them. And it was essential to 
him that he should see Lady Laura. To her he wrote a line, 
saying how much he hoped that he should be able to bid her 
adieu, and a time was fixed for his coming at which she knew 
that she would meet him alone. But, as chance rulc-d it, he 
came uptm the two lovers together, and then remembered 
that he had hardly ever before been in the same room with 
both of them at the same time. 
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Oh, ^Ir. F^trin, what a beautiful speech ^jrotx i 
every word of it,' said Violet. 

I didn’t ev^ look at it^ old fellow/ said Chiltem^ 
getting up and putting his arm on the other's shoulder in a 
w ay that was coxninon "with him "when he was <|uite 
with the friend near him. 

"Laura went down and heard it,* said Violet. ‘I could not do 
that, because 1. was tied to my aunt, ^^ou can't conceive ho^v 
dutiful I am during this last month/ 

‘And is it to be in a month, Chiltem?* said Phineas. 

"She says so. She arranges everything, in concert with my 

father. When I threw up the sponge, I simply asked for a long 
day. “A long day, my lord,” I said. But my father and Violet 
between them refused me any mercy.' 

"You do not believe him,' said Violet, 

*^ot a w^ord- If I did he w^ould w~ant to see me c«i the coast 
of Flanders again, I don't doubt. I have come to oagi graii alai'tio 
vou both/ 


‘Thank vou, Mr. Finn,' 


Violet, taking his hand with 


hearty kindness. ‘1 should not have been quite h^^y without 
one nice word from you/ 

‘I shall try and make the best of it,' said Qiiltem. 'But, I 
say, you'll come ov^^er and ride Bonebreaker again. He's 
down there at the Bull, and I've takm a little box close by. 
I can't stand the gov’^emor’s county for hunting.' 

'And will 3 ’^our wife go down to Willingfbixi ?' 


'Of course she will, and ride to hounds a great deal closer 
than I can ev^er do. Mind you come, and if there's anydiing in 
the stable fit to carry you, you shall have it.' 

Then Phineas had to explain that he had come to bid them 
farewell, and that it was not at all probable that he should 
ever be able to see WlUingford again in the hunting seascHU 
"I don't suppose that I shall make either of you quite under- 
stand it, but I have got to begin again. The chances are t hat 
I shall never see another foxhound all my life, 

'Not in Ireland!' exclaimed I,ord Chiltem. 

‘Not unless I should have to examine one as a witness. I 








have nothing before me but downright hard work; and a 
great deal of that must be done before I can hope to cam a 
shilling/ 

‘But you are so clever,’ said Violet. ‘Of course it will come 
quickly/ 

‘I do not mean to be impatient about it, nor 3 ’et unhappj'/ 
said Phineas. ‘Only hunting won’t be much in my line.' 

‘And will you leave London altogether r Violet asked, 

'Altogether. I shall stick to one club, — Brooks's; but I 
shall take my name olF all the others/ 

'Wliat a deuce of a nuisance!' said Lord Chiltem. 

'I have no doubt you will be very happy/ said Violet ; ‘and 
you'll be a Lord CharK:ellor in no time. But you woi/t go 
quite yet.' 

'Next Sunday.' 

‘You will return. You must be here for our wedding; — 
indeed you must. I will not be married unless you do/ 

Even this, how-ever, was impossible. He must go on Sun- 
day, and must return no more. TTien he made his little tarewell 
speech, which he could not deliver without some awkward 
stuttering. He would think of her on the day of her marriage, 
and pray that she might be happy. And he would send her 
a little trifle before he went, which he hoped she would w^ear 
in remembrance of their old friendship. 

‘She shall wear it, whatever it is, or I'll know the reason 
why,' said Chiltem. 

‘Hold your tongue, you rough bear!' said Violet. 'Of course 
I'll wear it. And of course I'll think of the giver. 1 shall have 
many presorts, but few that 1 will think of so nuK'h/ Then 

Phineas left the room, with his throat so full that he could not 
speak another word. 

‘He is still broken-hearted about you,' said the favoured 
lover as soon as his rival had left the room. 

‘It is not that,' said Violet, ‘He is broken-hearted about 
everjrthing . The whole world is vanishing aw'av from him, 
I wish he could have made up his mind to marry that German 
woman with all the money.' It must be understood. howe\cr. 
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Phineas had never spoken a word to any one as to the 
otter which the German woman had made to him. 

It was on the morning of the Sunday on which he was to 
leave London that he saw Lady Laura. He had asked that it 
might so, m order that he might then have 
upon his mind. He found her quite alone, and he could see by 
her eyes that she had been weeping. As he looked at her, 
remembering that it was not yet six years since he had first 
been allowed to enter that room, he could not but perceive 
how very much she was altered in appearance- Then she had 
been three-and-tw enty, and had not looked to be a day older. 
iSow she might have been taken to be nearly forty, so much 
had her troubles preyed upon her spirit, and eaten into the 
vitality of her youth. ‘So you have come to say good-bye,* she 
said, smiling as she rose to meet him. 

‘Yes, Lady Laura ; — ^to say good-bye. Not for ever, I hope, 
but probably for long/ 

*No, not for ever. At any rate, we will not tliink so/ Then 
she paused ; but he was silent, sitting with his hat dangling in 
his two hands, and his eyes fixed upon the floor. ‘Do you 
know, Mr'. Finn,* she continued, ‘that sometimes I am very 
angry with myself about you.* 

‘Then it must be because you have been too kind to me.* 
‘It is because I fear that I have done much to injure you. 
From the first day that I knew you, — do you remember, 
when we were talking here, in this very room, about the begin- 
ning of the Reform Bill; — ^from that day I washed that you 
should come among us and be one of us/ 

‘I have been with you, to my infinite satisfaction, — while it 
lasted/ 

‘ But it has not lasted,and now I fear that it has done youharm/ 
‘ Who can say whether it has been for good or evil? But of this 
I am sure you will be certain, — that I am very grateful to you for 
all the goodness you have showTi me,* Then again he was silcxit- 
She did not know^ what it was that she wanted, but she did 
desire some expression from his lips that should be warmer 
than an expression of gratitude. An expression of love,— of 
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existing love, — she would have felt to be an insult, and w ould 
have treated it as such. Indeed, she knew that from him no 
such insult could come. But she was in tiiat morbid, melan- 
choly state of mind which requires the excitement of more 
than ordinary sympathy, even though tliat sympathy lx/ all 
painful; and I think that she would have been pleased had he 
referred to the passion for herself w hich he had once expressed. 
If he would have s|x>ken of his lov'^e, and of her mistake, and 
have made some half-suggestion as to what might have been 
their lives had things gone differently, — though she would 
have rebuked him even for that, — still it would ha\'c com- 
forted her. But at this moment, though he re me m be red much 
that had passed betiveen them, he was not even thinking of 
the Braes of Linter. All that had taken place four years ago; 
— and there had been so many other things since whicli had 
moved him even more than that! ^You have heard what 1 
have arranged for myself?* she said at last. 

'Your father has told me that you are going to Dresden.* 

'Yes; — he will accompany me, — coming home of course 
for Parliament. It is a sad break-up, is it not? But the lawy'cr 
says that if I remain here I may be subject to very disagreeable 
attempts from Mr. Kennedy to force me to go back again. It is 
odd, is it not, that he should not understand how* impossible it is?' 

'He means to do his duty.* 

'I believe so. But he becomes more stem evciy* day to those 
who are with him. And then, why should I remain here? 
AVhat is there to tempt me? As a woman separated from her 
husband I cannot take an interest in those things w hich used 
to charm me. I feel that I am crushed and quelled by mv 
pkosition, even though there is no disgrace in it ’ 

'No disgrace, certainly,* said Phineas. 

'But I am nobody, — or worse than nobod 3 '/ 

And I also am going to be a nobody, said Phineas, 
laughing. 

Ah ; you are a man and will get over it, and you have many 
years before you will begin to be growing old. I am growing 
old already. Yes, I am. I feel it, and know* it, and see it. 
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writing well. The blood mounted all over his face as he took 
it up, and he hesitated for a moment before he opened it. It 
could not be that the offer should be repeated to him. Slowly, 
hardly venturing at first to look at the enclosure, he opened 
it, and the words which it contained were as follows: — 

'I learn that you are going to-day, and I write a word 
which you will receive just as you are departing. It is to say 
merely this , — that when I left you the other day I was angrj% 
not with you, but with myself- Let me wish you all good 
wishes and that prosperity which I know you will deserve, 
and which I think you wifi win. 

‘Yours very truly, 

*Sunday morning* 'M. M. G/ 

Should he put off his journey and go to her this very even- 
ing and claim her as his friend? The question was asked and 
answered hi a moment. Of course he w'ould not go to her. 
'Were he to do so there would be only one possible word for him 
to say, and that word should certainly never be spoken. But 
he wrote to her a reply, shorter even ti\an her own short note. 

'Thanks, dear fHend. I do not doubt but that you and I 
understand each other thoroughly, and that each trusts the 
other for good wishes and honest intentions. 

'Always yours, 

‘I write these as I am starting/ ‘P. F/ 

'When he had written this, he kept it till the last moment in 
his hand, thinking that he would not send it. But as he slipped 
into the rab, he gave the note to his late landlady to post. 

At the station Bimce came to him to say a w'ord of farewell, 
and Nfrs. Bunce was on his arm. 

'WeD done, Mr. Finn, well done,' said Bunce. T always 
knew there was a good drop in you.' 

*You always told me I should ruin myself in Parliament, 
and so I have,' said Phineas. 

'Not at all. It takes a deal to ruin a man if he's got the 
right sperrit. I've better hopes of you now than ever I had in 
the old days when you used to be looking out for Government 
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place: and Mr. Monk has tried that too. I tfaoueht be wouU 
tuid the iron too hea^^' for him.' 'God bless you. Mr. Fhm.* 
said Nfrs. Bunce with her handkerchief up to her eyes. 
•There 's not one of 'em I ever had as lodgers I've cared about 
half as much as I did for you.’ Tlien they shook hanrfc 
him through the window, and the train was oflF. 


CHAPTER LXXVI 

Conclusion 

'tTTT^E are told that it is a bitter moment with die Lord 
VV Mayor when he leaves the hfansion House and be- 
comes once more Alderman Jones, of No. 75, Bucklersbuiy. 
Lord Chancellors going out of office have a great fall though 
they take pensions with them for their consolation. And the 
President of the LJnited States when he leaves the glory of the 
^^’hite House and once more becomes a simple citiz^ must 
feel the change severely. But our hero, Phineas Finn, as he 
turned his back upon die scene of his many successes, and 
prep>ared himself for permanent residence in his own country, 
was, I think, in a worse plight than any of the reduc^ 
diN inities to whom I ha^'e aUuded. They at any rate had 
known that their fall would come. He, like Icarus, had flown 
up towards the sun, hoping that his wings of wax would bear 
him steadily aloft among the gods. Seeing that his wings were 
w-ings of w ax, we must acloiowledge that they were very 
good. But the celestial lights had been too strong for them, 
and now, ha\TOg lived for five years with lords and countesses, 
w ith Ministers and orators, w ith beautiful women and m^ of 
fashion, he must start again in a little lodging in Dublin, and 
hope that the attorneys of that litigious city might be good 
to him. On his journey home he made but one resolution. He 
would make the change, or attempt to make it, with manly 
strength. During his last month in London he had allowed 
himself to be sad, depressed, and melancholy. There should 
be an end of all that now. Nobody at home sbould see that 
he was depressed. .And Mar 3 % his own Mary, should at any 
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rate have no cause to think that her love and his own engage- 
ment had ever been the cause to him of depression. Did 
he not value her love more than anything in tlie world? A 
thousand times he told himself that he did. 

She was there in the old house at Killaloe to greet him. 
Her engagement was an affair kno^^n to all the county, and 
she had no idea that it would become her to lye coy in her 
love. She was in his arms before he had spoken to his father 
and mother, and had made her little spveech to him, — very 
inaudibly indeed, — while he was covering her sweet face with 
kisses, ‘Oh, Phineas, I am so proud of you; and I think you 
are so right, and I am so glad you have done it * Again he 
cov'^ered her face with kisses. Could he e\'er ha\ e Jiad such 
satisfaction as this had he allowed Madame Goesler's hand 
to remain in his? 

On the first night of his arrival he sat for an hour down- 
stairs with his father talking over his plans. He felt, — he 
could not but feel, — that he was not tlie hero now that he 
had been when he was last at Killaloe,- — when he had come 
thither wdth a Cabinet Minister under his wing. And yet his 
father did his best to prevent the growth of any such feeling. 
The old doctor was not quite as well off as he had been when 
Phineas first started with his high hopes for London. Since 
that day he had abandoned his profession and was now living 
on the fruits of his life's labour. For the last two years he had 
been absolved from the necessity of providing an income for 
his son, and had probably allow*^ himself to feel that no such 
demand upon him would again be made. Now, however, it 
was necessary that he should do so. Could his son manage to 
live on two hundred a-year? There would then bt* four hundred 
a-year left for the wants of the family at home. Phineas swore 
that he could fight his battle on a hundred and fifty, and t\\e\ 
ended the argument by splitting the difference. He had been 
paying exactly the same sum of money for the rooms he had 
just left in London; but then, while he held those rooms, his 
income had been two thousand a-year. Tenant-right w as a verv' 
fine thing, but could it be worth such a fall as this? 
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*A^ about dear Mary?’ said the fadier. 

I hope It may not be veiy long/ said Phineas. 

that **“* y®“** "“***«• says 

W^at can I do? She would not wish me tomamr her 

daughter with no other income than an allowance l^e 
by you, 

•Your mother says that she has some idea diat you and she 
might hve together; — that if they let Floodborough you 

might take a small house in Dublin. Remember, Phine^ I 
am not pro|x>sing it myself/ * 

Xhen Phineas bethought himself that he was not even yet 

so low in the world that fie need submit himself to terms 

dictated to him by Mrs. Flood Jones. 'I am glad that you do 
not propose it, sir/ 

*^Vh3' so, Phineas?' 

Because I should ha\ e heen obliged to oppose the plan 

even if it had come from you, hdothers— m— law are never a ooii>* 
fort in a house/ 


*I never tried it myself/ said the doctor. 

And I never will try it, I am quite sure that Maiy does 
not expect any such thing, and that she is willing to wait. If I 
can shorten the term of waiting by hard work, I wiU do so/ 
Xhe decision to which Phineas had come on this matter was 
probably made known to Mrs. Flood Jones after some mild 
fashion by old Mrs. Finn. Nothing more was said to Phineas 
about a joint household; but he was quite able to perceive 
from the manner of the lady towards him that his proposed 
mother-in-law wished him to understand that he w’as treatiiig 
her daughter very badly, ^\^^at did it signify? None of 
knew the story of Madame Goesler, and of course none of 
them w'ould know* it. None of them would ever hear how well 
he had behaved to his little Mary, 

But \fary did know it all before he left her to go up 
to Dublin. Xhe two lovers allowed themselves,— <jr were 
allowed by their elders, one week of exquisite bliss together; 
and during this week, Phineas told her, I think, everything. 
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He told her everything as far as he could do so without seem- 
ing to boast of his own successes. How is a man not to tell 
such tales when he has on his arm, close to him, a girl who 
tells him her little everj'thing of life, and only asks for his 
confidence in return? And then his secrets are so precious to 
her and so sacred, that he feels as sure of her fidelity as though 
she w'ere a very goddess of faith and trust. And the temptation 
to tell is so great. For all that he has to tell she lo\ es him 
the better and still the better. A man desires to win a \ irgxn 
heart, and is happy to know, — or at least to believe, — that he 
has won it. With a woman every former rival is an added 
victim to the wheels of the triumphant chariot in which she is 
sitting. 'All these has he known and loved, culling sweets 
fi-om each of them. But now he has come to me, and I am the 
sweetest of them all.* And so Mary w^as taught to believe of 
Laura and of Violet and of Madame Goesler, — that though 
they had had charms to please, her lover had ne\*er been so 
charmed as he wras now while she w^as hanging to his breast. 
And I think that she was right in her belief. During those 
lovely summer evening walks along the shores of Lough 
Derg, Phineas was as happy as he had ever been at any 
moment of his life. 

*I shall never be impatient, — ^never,' she said to him on the 
last evening. 'All I wrant is that you should write to me.' 

‘I shall w'ant more than that, Mary,* 

'Then you must come dow^i and see me. When you do 
come they will be happy, happy days for me. But of course 
we cannot be married for the next twenty years.' 

'Say forty, Mary.' 

'I will say any^ing that you like; — will know what 
I mean just as w ell. And, Phineas, I must tell you one thing, 

— ^though it makes me sad to think of it, and w ill make me sad 
to speak of it.' 

'I wiU not have you sad on our last night, Mary.' 

‘I m^ say it. I am beginning to understand how much vou 
have given up for me.' 

‘I have given up nothing for you.' 

u 
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*If I had not been at Killaloe when Mr. Monk was here, 
and if we had not, — ^liad not, — oh dear, if I had not loved you 
so very much, you might have remained in London, and that 
lady would have been your wife.* 

* Never!* said Phineas stoutly. 

^ Would she not? She must not be your wife now, Phineas. 
I am not going to pretend that I will give you up,* 

*Xhat is unkind, Mary/ 

*Oh, well ; you may say what you please. If that is unkind, 
I am unkind. It would kill me to lose you.* 

Had he done right? How could there be a doubt about it? 
How could there be a question about it? Which of them had 
loved him, or was capable of loving him as Mary loved him? 
\Vhat girl was ever so sweet, so gracious, so angelic, as his 
own Mary? He swore to her that he was prouder of winning 
her than of anything he had ever done in all his life, and that 
of all the treasures that had ever come in his way she was the 
most precious. She went to bed that night the happiest girl in 
all Connaught, although when she parted from him she under- 
stood that she was not to see him again till Christmas-Eve. 

But she did see him again before the summer was over, and 
the manner of their meeting was in this wise. Immediately 
after the passing of that scrambled Irish Reform Bill, Parlia- 
ment, as the reader knows, was dissolved. This was in the 
early days of June, and before the end of July the new 
members were again assembled at Westminster. This session, 
late in summer, was very terrible ; but it was not very long, 
and then it was essentially necessary. There was something 
of the year*s business which must yet be done, and the country 
would require to know who were to be the Ministers of the 
Government. It is not needed that the reader should be 
troubled any further with the strategy of one political leader 
or of another, or that more should be said of Mr. Monk and 
his tenant-right. The House of Commons had offended Mr. 
Gresham by voting in a majority against him, and Mr. 
Gresham had punished the House of Commons by subjecting 
it to the expense and nuisance of a new election. All this is 
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constitutional, and rational enough to Englishmen, though it 
may be unintelligible to strangers. The upshot on die present 
occasion was that the Ministers remained in their places and 
that Mr. Monk's bill, though it had received the substantial 
honour of a second reading, passed away for the present into 
the limbo of abortive legislation. 

AH this would not concern us at all, nor our poor hero 
much, were it not that the great men with whom he had been 
for two years so pleasant a colleague, remembered him w ith 
something of affectionate regret. Whether it began w ith Mr, 
Gresham or with Lord Cantrip, I w'ill not say; — or whether 
Mr. Monk, though now a political enemy, may have said 
a word that brought about the good deed. Be that as it ma^^ 
just before the summer session was brought to a close Phineas 
received the following letter from Lord Cantrip: — 

* Downing Street^ August 4, l 86 — . 

'My dbar Mr. Finn, — 

'Mr. Gresham has been talking to me, and w'^e both think 
that possibly a permanent Government appointment may be 
acceptable to you. We have no doubt, that should this be the 
case, your services would be very valuable to the country. 
There is a vacancy for a poor-law inspector at present in Ire- 
land, whose residence I believe should be in Cork. The salary 
is a thousand a-year. Should the appointment suit you, Mr. 
Gresham will be most happy to nominate you to the office. 
Let me have a line at your early convenience. 

'Believe me, 

'Most sincerely yours, 

'Cantrip/ 

He received the letter one morning in Dublin, and witliin 
three hours he was on his route to Killaloe. Of course he 
would accept the appointment, but he would not even do that 
without telling Mary of his new prospect. Of course he would 
accept the appointment. Though he had been as yet barely tw o 
months in Dublin, though he had hardly been long enough settled 
to his work to have hop>ed to be able to see in which way there 
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^:- leadmg to success, still he had fancied 

a, kI'^ -'Access v.ai impossible. He did not know 

Vina men v.ere airaid o? him, thinking that he 

2-nd prone to failure. He had not seen 

'* “J* t-'.w pQ5>lCIiltV OI 2. srtiLn&2. 

^i-yeaj-;’ said Mary Flood Jones, openm<T her 
s '.vme n. ith v.-onder at the golden future before them. 

^y '-'^ny great for a perpetuity,’ said Phlneas. 

f — — ^3^- j surely' a tl^ousand a-year will be very nice.' 
It V, :ii be certain, said Phlneas, ‘and then we can be 
m" : e i t c -m o rr o ^ 

I ..a^e Detrii niaruiitg' un my minci to wait ever so loner,* 
i iNIaj-}*. ' -'&» 

Tn^n \ OUT mind niust tre iirirriade.’ said Phinea^. 

A hat was^ tliv nature of the reply to Lord Cantrip the 
lit:, maj inijig’r.c:, and thus ^ne ^*hnI Iea\’e our hero an 
Dec tor Oi Poor Houses m tlte Countv of Cork 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

os 

PHI^EAS F/JY.V 

‘In writing Pbineas Finn, and also some other no\'els which 
followed it, I was conscious that I could not make a taie pleasing 
chiefly, or perhaps in any part, by politics. If I wrote politics 
for my own sake, I must put in love and intrigue, social inci- 
dents, with perhaps a dash of sport, for the sake of my readers. In 
this way I think that I made my political hero interesting. It was 
certainly a blunder to take him from Ireland — into v. Inch I was 
led by the circumstance that I created the scheme of the book 
during a visit to Ireland. There was nothing to be gained by 
the peculiarity, and there was an added difficulty in obtaining 
sympathy and affection for a politician belonging to a nationality 
whose politics are not respected in England. But in spite of this 
Phineas succeeded. It was not a brilliant success, — because men 
and women not conversant with political matters could not 
care much for a hero who spent so much of his time either in 
the House of Commons or in a public office. But the men who 
would have lived with Phineas Finn read the book, and tlic 
women who would have lived with Lad\' Laura Stand ish read 
it also. As this was wffiat I had intended, I was contented. It 
is all fairly good, except the ending, — as to which till 1 got to 
it I had made no provision- As I fully intended to bring rny hero 
again into the world, I was wrong to marry him to a simple 
pretty Irish girl, who could only be felt as an encumbrance on 
such return. When he did return I had no alternative but to 

kill the pretty simple Irish girl, — which was an unpleasant and 
awkward necessity, 

‘In writing Pbineas Finn I had constantly before me the 
necessity of progression in character, — of marking the changes 
in men and women which would naturally be produced b\ the 
lapse of years. In most novels the w'riter can have nt> such dut\-, 
as the period occupied is not long enough to allow of the efiange 
of which I speak. ... Fielding, in Tom Jones, has shown how 
a noble and sanguine nature may fall away under temptation 
and be again strengthened and made to stand upright. But I do 
not think that novelists have often set before themselves tfie 
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progressive change 


oi my mner iite was passed i 

%s ^ contmually asking myself how this woman would act when 
this or that event had passed over her head, or how that man 
woiiJd carry himself when his youth had become manhood or 
his manlwod declined to old age. It was in regard to the old 
ot Omnium, of his nephew and heir, and of the heir's wife 
Lady Glencora, that I was anxious to carry out this idea; but 
others added themselves to my mind as I went on, axKi I got 
round me a circle of persons as to all of whom I knew not only 
their prciient characters, hut how those characters w'ere to he 
affected 3^3rs and circumstances. The happ 3 * motherly life of 
^ iolet Effingham, which w'as due to the girl's honest iHit long- 
restrained lo\ e ; the tragic misery of I^ady Laura, which was 
equally due to the sale w'hich she made of herself in her wxetcbed 
marriage ; and the long suffering but final success of the hero, 
ot which he had deser\'ed the first by his vanity, and the last 
by his constant honesty, had been foreshadowed to me fix>m the 
first. As to the incidents of the story, the circumstances by 
which these personages were to be affected, I knew nothing, 
They were created for the most part as they w‘ere described. 
I never could arrange a set of events before me. JBut the evil 
and the good of my^ puppets, and how the evil w'ould always 
lead to e\'il, and the good produce good, — that was clear to 
me as are the stars on a summer night.' 



WHO'S WHO 

IN 

PH IN E AS FINN 


Abingdon, Bishop of, ii. S7. 

Appledom, Conservative M.P., ii. 62. 


BAlJXK:K,Lord:GUSTAVUSBOR£HAM,i. 199, ii.S7, 66 (^George 
1. 91, a first intention) ; of Baddingham, i. 94, and Berkeley Square 
L 104; his m., the dowager Lady B., Violet Effingham's aunt an 
guardian, L 90; his sister AUGUSTA ( •Gussy'), i. 92, 323. 

See also PbJ^^ 

Ballobbaz, Tbe, L 241. 

Baricer, the Duke of Omnium’s hall-porter, ii. 214. 

Barney, postman of Floodborough, ii. 288. 

Bean, Donald, i. 134. 

Blake, Peter, Lord Tulla’s agent, i. IS. 

Biane, gamekeeper at Loug^dinter, I. 306. 

Blink, Miss, a •mild* goveimss. i. 104. 

Blood, Lady, of Bloodstone, widow of Sir Patrick B., iL 257. 

Bodkin, Elias, of Ballinasloe, Dr. Finn’s partner, L 19, 144. 

Bonehreaker, Chlltem’s horse, L 178. 

See also 

BONTEEN, Uberal M.P., formerly a junior Lord of the Ad 

miralty; his wife, i. 60; again at the Admiraity. i. 86; Mra. B. 
ii. 186; succeeds Phbieas at the Colonial Oflke, ii. 827. 

See also E.D., PbJR. 

Bosanqiie^ Loid; fether to Mottram. M.P.. a Liberal Under- 

secretary for the Colonies, ii. -48. 

BRENTTORD, Eari of ( Standish), ‘that great Mrhig nobleman*, 
!♦ 4; Urolher— in-law of the Duke of St. Bungay, i. 89; l s., Lort 
Clnltam, q.v., 2 dd.. Lady Laira. q.v., and Lady Emily, wife of t 
Russian ncfeleman, i. 81 ; of Portman Square, i. 32; Lord Piiw 
I. 86; of Saulsby, shire, i. 111. 

See also PAA., D.C. 

Broadbuiy, brewer, M.P. for Stratford, ii. lOO. 

Broderidt, Conservative M.P., ii. 134. 
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joume>-man’, Ph.F.'s landlord In Great 
MaHLK.-.rough St i. 66 ; his wife Jane, i. 29. 66 , 149-60 
also F*b.H. 

Bums, Bill, the Brighton Bullv, i, S 2 . 

Callaghan, Mrs., of Killaloe. ii. 263. 

Earl of. Liberal Colonial Secretary, I. 270; Lady C.. ii 04 
See also Pb.R., R.^T., D.C. ' > . u. -4. 

Chickerwick, a racing man, i. 99. 

Oswald Standish, o.s. of Lord Brentford a v i 32 
36; sent do;.-.Ti from Christ Church, i. 88 , 99 ; brawls at Newiii^el 
^.d P^is, 1 . 99; of the Travellers Club. i. 169; with Phineas in 
Great Marlborough St., i. 278; m. Violet Effingham, q.v.. ii. S 44 . 
See also E.D., Pb.R., Am^. Sen., P.^f., D.C. 

C,..ADDAGH, Lord ( Eitzgibbon), of Moydrum, Co. J^Iavo, i. 3, 

1 1 3 > 

See also Pb.R, 

Clarkson, , bill-discounter, i. 19 £ 2 , Q.SG. 

Clutterbuck, Captain , i. 179. 

Colcleugh. , M.P., i. 50. 

COLOFOOX, Sir HARRV, Nf.P., Liberal Home Secretar\% i. S 69 . 

See also £.D., Ph.Ii, 

COLE PEPPER, Captain , a yachtsman, i. 314. ii. 4 . 

See also Pb.R, 

Conway, Julius Caesar, ii. 37 . 


OAL'BEX'^', (‘Dubby’), ‘Leader of the Conserv’ative partA* in the 

House of Commons’, i. 25- 
See also Pb.R,^ P.yf, 

DE TERRIER, Lord, Conser\'ative Prime ^^linister, i- 4 . 

See also Pb.R. 

Dorchester, Bishop of, ii. 27. 

DuiTerty, ^like, of Floodborough, ii. 2S7. 

Duggin, , physician of Castle Connell, Co. Clare, i. 2 . 

Ed\%'ards, Lord Brentford’s lawy^er, ii. 149. 

ErFINGH.\M, VIOLET, i. 90; orphan d- of General E. and 

Plummer ( sister of Lady Baldock, q.v. ), i, lOO ; her unde Admiral E., 
i. 1 S 9 ; m. Lord Chiltem, q.^^, ii. 344. 

See also E.D., Pb.R^, Amer, Sen, 
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TOT K,; BARRINGTON, nephew and private secretar>* of MildmaVi 
q.v.. i. S; forty, i. 16; third cousin to Lady Laura Standish, i. 38-9; 

Secretary to the Admiralty, L 86. 

See also JC.O., JPJb.R., iy,C, 


FAWN, Viscount, Liberal Under-Secretary, iL 24. 

See also F.il/., O.C. 

Finn. Malachi, physician of Killaloe, Co. Clare; a Roman Catholic; his 
wife, a Protestant; his o.s., Phineas, q.v., a R.C.; his 5 dd. ( Matilda, 
Barbara, )» Protestants, i. 1—2. 

FINN, PHINEAS, o.s. of Malachi F., q.v., of Trinity College, Dublin, 
i. 2; of the Middle Temple, i. 3; of the Reform Club, i. 3 ; Libera! 
M.P, for Loughshane, i. 17; ‘hardly yet twenty-five’, i. 29; 'Phineas' 
to ‘neaily everybody', i. 43; in lodgings in Great Marlborough St., 
L SO; personal appearance, i. 66; not vain of it, i, 136; M.P, for 
Loughton, Lord Brentford’s pocket borough, i. 311; Junior Lord of 
the Treasury, ii. 44; Under-Secretary for the Colonies, ii. 80; his 
fireedom from vanity, ii. 98 (contrast Autobiog., 291 ) ; re-elected for 
Loughshane, ii. 105; resigns office, ii. 327 ; of Brooks’s Club, ii, 345; 


Inspecrtor of Poor Houses in Co. Cork, ii. 366 ; 
q.v., iL 356. 

See also F6./?., D.C. 


Mary' Flood Jones, 


Fitzgibbon, Hon. Aspasla, sister of Laurence F., i. 36. 

FITZGIBBON, HON. LAURENCE ( Larry ), youngest son of Lord 
Claddagh, i. S; Liberal M.P. for Mayo, i. 24; a junior Lord of the 
Treasury, i. 86; Under-Secretary for the Colonies, ii. 43; resigns, 
ii. 80. 

See also E.D., P6.R., P.Af. 


Fitz-Howard. See St. Bungay. 

FLOOD JONES, MARY, first wife of Phineas Finn, q.v., i. 17; 'about 
twenty', i. 18. 

See also Pb.R. 


Flood Jones. Mrs., of Killaloe and Floodborough, widow of Floscabel 
F. J.; her s., and d. Mary, q.v., i. 17, 328. 

Foolscap, Margin, and Vellum, Messrs., law-stationers, i, 68. See 
Vellum. 


FOTHERGILL, the Duke of Omnium’s man of business, li. SOO. 

See also Dr. T., Fram. P., S.H,A., Last Cbron,^ PbM.^ P.M. 

i^VeCTiantle, ■ , a Vice-Chancellor, i, 77. 


GOESLER, MARIE MAX, ‘Madame Max', described, ii. 25; widow 
of a Viennese banker, ii. 31 ; her enemies say that her father was a 
German Jew living in England', ii. 31 ; of 193 Park Lane, ii. 35 ; ‘the 
slightest possible foreign accent', ii. 54; her opinion of these 
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IL 156-7; »f ^ fawan r^- U»y 


*a Jewess* (Lady Olencxn), iL S16;stesigm* 
ii. 215; her manied si^er at Risa« iL 239: 
(V. Effii^haiD}, iL 546. 

See also £.13., j»#., O.CL 

irOTHnot^er of Loug^httwi, L 297. 

3 L 


, ^L HlilBll;'' 



L 70: 


Grees^Kms* Sr Gr^oiy, an "old-fii^uaDed T<My*, iL S7. 

GHESFLVNf, L 72; 'the most luqx^pular wian |n 

flirtation with Lord de Xerrier, L 85; Liberal Foreign 
L 86; *$aid to be the greatest orator in Eu rope*, L 2 
bdmister, iL T9; reputed * iirirriinriliafri Ty in his mamers*. 

See also £.13.. P6.i?.. 7».3#. 

GREY, JOHM, Liberal M.P. for ^Iverbridge, Ii. 23; Mrs. O. (Alioe 

. u. 2 +. 

See also C.X.F./T., £.!>., £-3L. I3.C. 


Gunnii^. M.P., L 50. (See L 311, wlieate ^Gutniqgf is a 

slip for Otpt. Gunner.) 

HARXLETOP, Marchioness of (Orisdda Granlly). iL 24^ 

See also IPardoi, Sar. X., Jlfm Mac^ fjot 

HARXLEXOP. dowager Marchioness of; *pestEred flie Dube* (of 
OmtHum) irery sorely, ii. 176. 

See also Fratiu P5.A. 


, ROBEJETT, of LoughtintET, Per 
for ‘a S cotc h group of botoughs’, L 41 ; 
•The Albany. Z3V L 109; 

.aura Stand ish. q.v.. L 149; 
CiiazKeUor of the Duchy, L 276; 
ii. 278. 
also jR6.12. 


■ t I n 


re, L 55 



L 149; m 
(driltiaii)i 


L 170; 


Duke of Onnium *s French 
A^XLSOK, Hon. . M.P., 


valet, iL 214. 

Secretaiy at IViar, L 



LOW, 


bis wile, i 
ii. 130. 


£ J3-, PSfr.R.. P.ilf. 
Goe^er*s maid, iL 217 
. Galway, L 5. 3<arFiiii], 

Ch an cery barrister, with 

* » 


n. F. read law, i. 34^ 
Q,C„ MJ*. (Co us a vaU w): 


See also 
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Madeod* Howaid, of the Xreasury, il. 2SS. 


Macmitlirie, f^ysiciaii of Callenderp i. 505. 

Meg Merrilies, Chiltern's marep i. 214. 

MII-DMAY, WIIXIAM, 'the great ^^^lig Minister of the day 
Prime Mlnisterp i- 86; of St, James's Square, i. 150; resigns 
See f^.Af.p XJ.O. 

MolL a German musknan. li. IdB. 


15; 

79. 


MolonrySp the, of Poldoodte, ii. 1 84- 

MONK* JOSHUA, Radical M.P. for the Pottery^ Hamlets, i. TI, 84, 128 
(but for 'West Brorowiefap L 183) ; President of the Board ol Trade, 
i, 86; resigns, ii. 269. 

Sw also Z>.C. 


Moody, ^ M.P., and his s. Frank* L 50. 

MOR£CX>MB£, SIR MARMAOUKE, M.P., Liberal Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, i. 270; raised to the peerage, i. 276; Chancellor 
of the Duchy and Lord Mount Thistle, ii. 278. 


See *Mount Thistle* in E.D. 


Morom*s restaurant in St. Jama's St., i. 77. 

Morris, Horw Geor)^, b. of Lord TuUa; Conservative M.P. for Lough- 
shane, L 5, 6, 54; bis death ('poor Jack*), iL 102. 

Morris, Rev. Ricfaaid, cousin to Lord Tulla, i. 13. 

Mornson, Sir Walter, M.P., Liberal Se c r e tary^ for Ireland, ti. 274. 

Mouser,Lady, and her daughter, eiigaged to Lord Batdock, q.v., ii. 502. 


OMNIUM, 'seexmd* Duke of: George PalUser, K.G., ii. 81 ; of St. 


See also Dr. Tl, Fram. F., C.T.FJF/., E.D., Pb.R. 
0*Sliau£^]nessy» a physician* iL 4. 


PALUSER, PLANT AGENET, prospective Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, L 39; assumes that oflfice, i. 86; his wife Lady OLENCORA, 
*the best fim in tbe world’, i. 115; P. ‘ordinarily kiiov^*n among his 
LkIuIs* as *Plan^ Pall*, L 151 (but no one ever so acklresses him? ) ; 
*tliiee or lour babies’, iL 82; ‘from y^ear to year a little brother', 
iL 199. 

See also C.T.F.H., E.D., Pb.R., P.M., DC. 

PALUSER, 'PLANT V ", tbe future Lord Siiverbtidge, ii. 200. 

See also Pb.R.^ P.M.^ D.C. 

Pardoe. a racii^ man. i. SO. 




W H O * S WHO 

People's Banner, The {see Slide), i. 241. 

Persse, Marian, of Galway, aunt of Mrs. Finn of Killaloe; leaves Phineas 
^3,000, i. SSI. 

Piles, Sarsnet. and Gingham, Tvlessrs.. i. 178. 

Pjinskt, a musician, ii. 19S. 

PLINLINXMOX, Lord. Liberal Comptroller of India, i. 271. 

See also Pb,H, 

Pomfret, Lord Brentford's butler, ii. 69. 

Pouncefoot, >rliss, the Buncos’ lodger, i. 149. 

Powell, Sir Everard, Liberal M.P. for Llanwrwsth, i. 54. 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS. T.R.H., presumably of Wales, ii. 2S3. 

See also C.T,P.II., PbM. 

RATLER, or Rattler, jSf.P., Liberal WTiip, i. 64; Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury, i. 86. 

See also Pb.R., P,yT., D.C. 

Richards, a groom at Sauls by, ii. 150, 

Ri\*ers, !NIaiy, i. 94. 

Robson, ?vI.P,, ii. 229. 

ROBV, T HON LAS, NI.P., Conserv'ative WTiip; Patronage Secretary to 

tlie Treasury’, i. 54. 

See also Pb.R., D.C. 

Rcchester, NI.P., i. 50. 

‘Rusty, Old’, editor of 'The People's Banner, ii. 337. 

ST. BL’NGAY, Duke of { FitzHoward), ‘late President of the 

Council*, i. 39; resumes that office, i. S6; K.G., ii. 82; his y.s. Lord 
James F., i. TS. 

See also C.T.P.M., E.D., Pb.R., P.M„ D.C. 

St. George, Lambert, of Nlockratli, Conserv ative candidate for Lough- 
shane, ii, 104, 

Scrubi, an Italian musician, ii. 198. 

Shortribs, butcher of Loughton, i. 297. 

Simeon , Sir, NI.P., i. 189. 

SLIDE, QCINTLS, of 137 Fetter Lane, assistant editor of Pbe People's 
Banner, i. 242, 27S: editor, ii. 337. 

See also Pb.R., 

Sparrowsky, Count, ii. 37. 

Stackpoolc, Nlrs., of Sixmiletown, ii. 237. 

Standish. Charles, Lord Brentford's nephew, Phineas s private secretary^ 
ii. 99, 112, 129, 132. 
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WHO S WHO 


Standish, Lady Laura (1), Lord Brentford’s sister, i. 32. 

STANDISH, Lady LAURA (2), d. of the Earl of Brentlor J 
described, i. 21, SO, 32; second cousin to Mr. Miidma\ , 
HL Robert Kennedy, q.v. 

See also Pb.R. 

Standish, ‘old Mr.’, Lord Brentford’s cousin, Liberal M 
pocket borough, Loughton, i. 2o0. 

THRIFT, Viscount, Liberal First Lord of the Admiralty, i. 

See also P.M, 

TuUa, Earl of ( Morris), of Castlemorris, Co. Clare, i. 

TURNBULL, Radical M.P. for Staleybridge, i. 131. 

Turnbull and the little Turnbulls’, i. 167. 

See also Pb.R., P.M. 

Vellum, attorney of Loughton, ii. 57, 72. 

Victoria, Queen, rumoured to have ‘telegraphed to German} 
i. 85. 

Walker, M.P. for Smotherem Boroughs, ii. 100. 

WEAZELING, Lord, Liberal Lord Chancellor, i. 269. 

See also Pb.R. 

Western, , Tory M.P, for East Barsetshire, i. 245. 

Wilcox (? landlord of the Willingford Bull), i. 219. 

WTUingford, Northants., i. 155, 173. 


VoL I. 


EustOH Square: now Euston. 


SB. be quoted a line or tuo qf a Latin 

si fractus illabatur 


poet: psnbably 


inipa\idum ferient niinae 


HoTBce, Odes, ui. iii. 7, 8, 


&S. ^ikinetus . , . Orion: ‘Onon’ is R- H, Home's ef^’ of 

i ^^5, where Onon is contrasted with AJdnetos, his hro thp^r giant, the 
'Great UnnKn-ed* or Apathy. (Harv^ey, Oj;f, Comp, to Eng, Ut,) 

107. Pbzneaf bad discussed this or that subject at the Union. At Trinity 
College, Dublin, as at Oxford, Cambridge, and St. Andrews, the Ttamo 
of a general club or debating society*, usuall\^ open to ail members, or all 
VLndergraduates, of the universin-. 


1 2S . the trial qf yi^erson Dazis: after the defeat of the Confederates 
Davis w:as a state prisoner for two ^^ears- *He was ne\'er bfx>uglit to 
trial- The lawyers of the government saw terh niral darker in e v ei y 


charge that w as suggested. He w'as released c» bond, 13 May 1867/ 
Die/. wlTnrr, Biog. 

154. the dear old Pope T^us 1X3 > • * quite a pity that be *ha^A be in 
/rosdWr : In 1 S64 France — who had been tte protectress of the States di 
the Church since 1849 — concluded a treaty with Victor Fjmnaniielj under- 
taking to withdraw* her garrison from Rome in tw o years* time, and the 
troops were recalled in 1 %6S, but in 1 S67 Garibaldi crossed the frondns 
o[ the Papal State at the head of his volunteers, and Napoleon III 
declared the treat>' \iolated and again threw' his regiments into Rome. 
Eju. Brit. s.v. ‘Pius*. 


160. Lord Palmerston . . . fire or six years ago: Palmerstoii became 
Prime Nfinister for the last tim e in 1859 and died in 1865. 

198. tbe Sbatspeare^ a smaller club (than the Reform): probably the 
Garrick Club, of which Trollope became a member in 1861, and where 
he would play whist of an afternoon. 

£99. ^±ujon: presumably Sir Archibald Alison’s History rf Europe. 

Vol. II. Page 46. Gallon and Old Sarum: these w^re two ‘rotten 
boroughs' abolished b\* the Reform Bill of 1S3£. GatfrMi, in Surrey, was 
authorized in the reign of Henry VI to return two members of Paritameut, 
ar»d this it did even when (as in 1541 ) there was only one inliabitam, or 
when, later, the libertv’ of voting was extended to twwty persoos. Old 
Sarum, at the time of its disfranchisement, was described as an un- 
inhabited mound. 



N O X E S 

117. A/r. Mill . . . and ’women' s rights', the reference carinot be to J 4iii 
Stuart Mill’s Subjection of whicli was not publislu d till Manli 

ISGS; but Mill had spoken in the House of Commons on JO May 1 so- 
on the admission of women to the electoral franchise, and on dune 

186»8 in the debate on the second reading of tlie Hill to amend the law 
with respect to tlie property of married women. 

24^. the fickleness about ’which papa is so fond of quoting his I^attn : (Jptai 
ephippia bos» piger optat arare caballus.* Horace, JE.p, i. 1 J. lo. 


SGTT 






